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PREFACE, 



w 9 



texms a&kiAtasfac ttbeoAAip with vmdwmc CampftB) 
and bwing lietn^cMilifi^jr irith bar duriog tbe pro* 
great <>{ b^f maUtfly, t oHde 4 pfic^VMM to aeveral ^ 
her pu^9| tbttk I ^woald coqafue w aocDaAt.of .her 
last moMeate, m I fitU tihat tha iMornfid reUttoD, 
whiles it eocooraged^ip^r ionbv, #oaU bfe itfso 
to accordaoce miih>.my.QWn juat aadl profetuMi re* 

gret.. .>•■-- 

, - - • 

I have beca t«r a coanidefable- time deterred 
from this undertskiagt by ttie want of the requisite 
leisure. When I proceeded, at len^^h, to arrange 
the jnotes I h#d ebj[kected^ { $»a«l that th^y com- 
prised a miilUtiude .. of ad^dotu^ Aax appeared 
curious, together with some interesting disclosures. 






VI PREFACE. 



> 



Madame Campan had aeen and heard an amazin'^ 
variety of thiogs. Her memory^ powerful and ac- 
curate, suffered nothing to escape her during so long 
a'period ks from the end of the teign of Louiis XV. 
to the time, when she retired to Mantes, (1816.) 
From all this^ her active and rea^f. mind extracted 
wonderful resatirces ; she'was capable of discoursing 
for hours without a moment's ihteiruption to the in- 
terest of the converBationy'-'Ui which, amusing re- 
- ■ ■ . ' *•■ 

eiAections wer e mingWd with the happiest fiighu of 

, ji • 

fancy. The addition -of /a. k^marki^le order and 

clearness in her ideas, as wdil as^a gre<il deal- of 
natural character in her expressions, rendered her 
«.!«, d«b„ ,h™»s. Ic».,..,l.d.„U..tI 

should hAVelound It in)ipos9tble to avcTid retaining 

' '■ . ' - ■ "^ " 

any ikXnjg related hy madame Campan. To write 
down^ th^^lForef at -tfie concklsicm.ofrthe evening, 
what I had heard in the codrsevof the day, was a 
matter of no difficulty whatever ? and I felt happy 
in preservings by my pen, the tbnversations of a 
woman so desi^iredly celebrated; 

From ^ese Notes, carefully eoUected^ the anec- 
dotical portion of thie present vcftk is formed. The 
reader will be aware^thatno methodical classification 
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^ta^mtaJBtA. 



B&ErACB* vii 

>ttld be,giy€^to detadied thoaghto, recoBections 
^srested by the cpoversatioo of the moment^ and 
Sections called forth. by the events p£ the day. I 
have, consequently, g|vea them just as I found Chem, 
scattered amotigst my papers. , SoinetioAes madame 
Campan herself is the speaker; at bther times, her 
conversations are related by me^ In order to mark 
the distinction in -these two cas^St inverted consmas 
, are employed in ifie passiiges eontaining her own 
words. -- - * 

< - ^ 

The only part of this smalTwo^k, 'susceptible of a 

omewhat regular form, is thaf in which madame 
Jampan's illness commences. Omitting such mat- 
ters as would have no interest but for members of 
the iacul^t I have noted domi, day by day, those 
instances of discourse, When^ even in the midst of 
I her sufferings,. ^e excitWd our astonishment b^ her 
I courage.' Her resignation ttflorded an edifying lesson 
1^ piety, smd threw a kind bt charm over her last 
^ iioments -, while the sallies of her imagination were 
I intermingled with joyous or with touching remi- 
niscences of the past. 

The ioedited Letters will |^Ye proof that she, who 
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Vin HIE9ACB. 

has soceeeded bo w«Ii ia her MemokY, and in her 
Essay on Education, possessed equal abilitjr to ha^e 
distiognished herself io the epistohiy style. Those 
which shcf mtot9 to her Sdo, esfaSiit, in an eqpecial 
degree, the frankness, the natural felicity, and the 
charm of manner widi which she was wont to unbo* 
aom. berself ht her Correspondence. 
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JOURNAL, &c. 



About the end of December/ 1815, I szvr ma- 
dame Campan for the first time. She then resided 
in Paris, in the Rue Saint Lazare. 

The misfortunes v^ith which she and her family 
were just then visited, rendered her longer residence 
in the French capital so unpleasant, that she resolv* 
ed to retire into the country. Though this determi- 
nation accorded with her slender fortune, yet ^he 
was unwilling to withdraw herself too far from the 
centre of public affairs* She wished still to be within 
the sphere pf the political events of the day ; and she 
was also anxious that her family and numerous 
friends might be enabled to visit her with facility. 
She^ therefore, made choice of the little town of 
Mantes. Madame Maigne, whom she had educa* 
ted, who had acted as her secretary at Ecouen, and 
to whom she was tenderly attached, Hiad resided at 
Mantes for the space of three years ; acircumstanc6 
which materially influenced madame Campan in giv- 
ing the preference to that town, and I was sincerely 
glad of it. About the beginning of April, 18l6f she 
came to fix her abode among us. 

From that period to the time when she was snatch- 
ed from us^ I enjoyed the happiness of seeing her 
B 
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twice every dayvBod I always took leave of her with 
increased regret; such was the delight which her 
charming and varied conversation aflbrded me. 
Madame la Marechale de Beauvan observed, that 
no one knew better how to kill time than madame 
Campan. 

On her arrival at Mantes, she was so unwell that 
she was scarcely able to eat ; for whenever she took 
her meals, she was seized with a tingling and buz- 
zing in her ears. This sensation, which deprived 
her of all power of thinking or acting, sometimes 
ksted for several hours. Madame Campan called 
it her nightmare. *^ It is my enemy," said she, '^ it 
*^ will kill me, for it will be seconded by apoplexy/' 

These attacks were renewed four or five times 
every month ; and when they took place in the night, 
they left a deep impression on her mind, and her 
ideas took a melancholy turn. She would then be 
angry with herself, and try to recover her former 
cheerfulness, which she said had fled like a bird 
from its cage. 

^ Certainly," said she, << the main springs of my 
" life are either worn out or rusty ; there is some- 
<^ thing extraordinary in my present condition. My 
<< mental afflictions must have produced a severe 
«< shock on my physical faculties. I am perplexed 
<< when I endeavour to form conjectures respecting 
<^ my health. I leave the matter to you. 

^< In my present condition I scarcely know myself, 
^* My spirits are depressed ; my mind wanders ; and 
<* my resolution flags before I can attain the object 
^ I have in view. I cannot account for this. It 
<^ would require a world of explanation to enable me 
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<< to understand it. The doctors, who have cures 
" for every thing, even for disorders of which they 
^' are wholly ignorant| make a great display of skill, 
*^ s^nd hold out hope by which they succeed in divert- 
*^ ing me a little ; but they can do no more, and they 
^^ are as much puzzled as I am* Poor human na- 
'^ ture ! If we knew our destiny, how much more 
** wretched we should be than we really are." 



The state of madame Campan'a health, and the 
turn of her reflections, naturally led her to relate to 
us the following anecdote ;-— 

*< At the time when Mesmer made so much noise 
*^ in Paris with his magnetisin, M. Campan, my huff- 
(t band, was his partizan, like almost every person who 
^^ moved in high life* To be magnetised was then a 
<^ fashion ; nay, it wasonoce, it waaabsolutely a rage. 
^ In the drawing-rooms nothing was talked of but 
<^ the brilliant discovery. There was to be no more 
^« dying ; people's heads were turned, and their ima- 
*^ giaations heated in the highest degree. To accom- 
*^ plish this object it was necessary to bewilder the 
^( understanding ; and Mesmer, with his singular 
*^ language, produced that effect. To put a stop to 
«« the fit of public insanity was the grand difficulty ; 
^* and it was proposed to have the secret purchased 
*< by the court. Mesmer fixed his claims at a very 
" extravagant rate. However, he was offered fifty 
^*- thousand crowns. By a singular chance, I was 
^*' one day led into the midst of the somnambulists. 
<^ Such was the enthusiasm of the numerous specta- 
*^ tors, that in most of them I could observe a wild 
^^ rolling of the eye, and a convulsed movement of 
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<* the countenance. A stranger might have fancied 
<< himself amidst the unfortunate patients of Charen- 
^^ ton. Surprised and shocked at seeing so many 
'^ people almost in a state of delirium, I withdrew, 
** full of reflections on the scene which I had just 
<^ witnessed. It happened that about this time my 
*^ husband was attacked with a pulmonary disorder, 
^^ and he desired that he might be conveyed to M es* 
^* mer's house. Being introduced into the apartment 
**> occupied by M. Campan, I asked the worker of 
** miracles what treatment he proposed to adopt ; ht 
*^ very coolly replied, that to ensure a speedy and 
*^ perfect corfe, it would be necessary to lay, in the 
** bed of the invalid, at his l^ft side, one of three 
** things, namely^ a young woman of brown complex* 
*< ion, a black hen, or an enipty bottle. * Sir,* said I^ 
'* * if the choice be a matter of indiflPerence, pray tr]^ 
*< the empty bottle.* 

<« M • Campan's side grew worse ; he experienced 
^ a difficulty of breathing, and a pain in his chest. 
^^ All the magnetic remedies that were employed 
(t produced no effect. Perceiving his failure, Mes- 
« mer took advantage of the periods of my absence 
<* to bleed and blister the patient. I was not inform- 
^^ ed of what had been done until after M. Campan^s 
§€ recovery. Mesme^ was asked for a certificate, to 
<( prove that the patient had been cured by means of 
*^ magnetism only, and he gave it. Here was a trait of 
>^ enthusiasm ! Truth was no longer respected. When 
<• I next presented myself to the Queen, their Ma* 
f^ jesties asked what I thought of Mesmer's disco- 
«^ very. I informed them of what had taken plate, 
^' earnestly expressing my indignation at the conduct 
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" of the barefaced quack. It was immediately deter- 
^^ mined to have nothing more to do with him."* 



During the consulate, NapoleoOi one day after 
dinner, stood leaning against the drawing-room 
chtmney-piece» ia a very meditative attitude. A 
lady, one of his relatives, observing him, said :-^ 
" You look like a conspirator/' " True,'* he replied, 
^^1 am now conspiring against the monarchs of Eu- 
rope. Time will show that a shrug of the shoulders 
is sufficient to overthrow a bad political system." 



A lady asked madame Campan during her resi- 
dence at Mantes, to recommend her to a good con- 
fessor. Madame Campan mentioned her ow|i, who, 
she observed, was a man of intelligence and respect- 
ability. ^^ But, madame," inquired the lady, *^ is he 
a reasonable man?'* — ^** Oh ! very much so," said 
madame Campan, ^^ he was one of the ^* court abbes." 
"■^^ Then he is just the man to suit me/* said the 
lady. 



At the time when Napoleon was commander-in- 
chief of the army of Italy, his sisters and younge^r 
brother, together with the children of Josephine^ 
were at sohool at St. Germain. During the summer 
they occasionally paid a visit to Paris, accompanied 
by Madame Voisin. One evening, to finish their 
holiday, they proposed going to the theatre, and be- 

* The followiog anecdotes, or refleetioos, are» as has ahreadj been 
mentioned, pat together without any regard to order. It would, indeed, 
re been impossible to preserre anj regular arraDgement. 

B 2 
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ing shott of money, they were obliged to mount into 
the gidlery. 



Madame Campan^ while she was at Mantes, fre-^ 
quently dwelt on the extraordinary occurrences 
brought about by chance : — ^^ I was/' said she, <^ the 
*« instructress of a nest of kings and queens, without 
*^ ever dreaming of such a thing ; and, indeed, it 
*« was very fortunate for all parties that we did not 
Mknow it. Their education was the same as that of 
^ my other pupils* There was no distinction ob* 
*< served among them. When they quitted me^ they 
^ were all possessed of an excellent stock of idfohna- 
^ tion, with the exception of one only, who, though 
<^ gifted with a fine understandingf never evinced a 
<* willingness to learn. Had t6ese young women 
^ been educated as queens, they would have been 
** flattered instead of instructed* Being ignorant of 
*^ their future destiny, they received the accomplish- 
«* mcnts of women of distinction, added to the more 
** solid acquirements requisite to form good mis* 
^* tresses of families, which, indeed, should be the 
*< grand object of female education." 



The reputation of madame Campan's establish- 
ment spread beyond £urope ; and she obtained pu« 
pils even from Calcutta. While she was at the head 
of the great establishment which she managed with 
such success, her pupils, who were mostly the daugh* 
ters of wealthy individuals, iannuaUy got up SifSfe in 
honour of their governess* They allotted one day 
in the year to the pleasure of testifying their affec- 
tion for madame Campan, whom they all regarded 
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as a second mother, for the sentiments with which 
[ she inspired them, and as an excellent friend to 

I guide them in the path of duty. 

The young ladies formed a subscription among 
themselves^ for the purpose of presenting to their 
governess a feeble mark of their attachment. The 
sum subscribed amounted to between 1,000 and 
1,200 fran<^s. On the day appointed for the purchase 
of the present, madame Campan sent for the curate 
of Saint Germain, and in the presence of her pupils, 
addressed him as follows : — ^^ Sir, I ^m full of gra- 
^ titude for the kind intentions of my pupils. The 
*< feelings by which they are anii^flited, are so good 
** and pure, that I conceive it to be my duty to apply 
^< the sum which they have collected to an object 
*« equally praiseworthy. I therefore request, Sir^ 
<< that (with the consent of my pupils) you will dis- 
*^ pose of the sum they have collected in apprenticing 
«» a female orphan of this town. Let the girPs con- 
^^nexions be poor, but respectable, and I should 
^< wish the surplus of the money to be paid into the 
*^ poor box." This act of benevolence was renewed 
every year, while the establishment of Saint Ger- 
main existed. " The mistresses of the Paris boarding 
" schools," said madame Campan, <^ shewed a wish 

* 

^to imitate me in many points ; but they never at* 
^ tempted tp copy me in this." She frequently made 
the following observation:— ^^ My pupila were my 
** daughters, so long as they remained with me, and 
** my friends, when they returned to their homes." 



** At the period when the priests were again per- 
^*mitted to say mass during the revolutioui the 
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*< churches were found to have been stripped of every 
*< thing. I provided some fine lawn for the church 
** of Saint Germain. At the time of the confirma- 
<< tioUf I directed those of my pnpib who were most 
^* abundantly supplied with money, to purchase a 
«< sufficient quantity of lawn, cambric^ lace^ &c. to 
*' make surplices and albes. After the religious ce- 
** remony* they were left for the use of the church ; 
<<and Saint Germain's was, at that period of my 
*' glory, one of the richest churches in France." 



In a conversation which madame Campan had 
with Napoleon, he said :— -*^ It is not the poor^ but 
the rich* who require to be looked after In a state. 
It is the higher ranks wh6 demand attention. If 
they were not reined iut they would pull down the 
sovereign in no time. I hold them with a firm hand, 
and keep them at a due distance, for they are full of 
ambition. They are pleasant companions^ but they 
have keen appetites. The poor must be protected, 
or they would be devoured. The higher orders have 
every advantage in society. Their rank and wealth 
protect them but too well. The power of the throne 
is in the lower ranksf and all the dangers that threaten 
it proceed from the great%" 

(Tbe reader will be pleated to recoUeot, thtt the paragraphs distin- 
gaiihed by inverted commas at the oommeDeement of eaeh line, are to 
be aodentood as cootaiaing the express words of madame Campan.) 

*< In 1801, M. DubreuiU a physician^ and ma- 
*<dame THopital, both inhabitants of Saint Ger- 
** main, were arrested and conveyed to the Temple ; 
«*the former for having felt the pulse of M. Talon's 
<^ child, and the latter for having been visited by M. 
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<< Dubreuil. Though the last-mentioned individual 
^^ lived perfectly retired, his presence nevertheless 
^^ gave umbrage to the government. The police^ 
*« artful as it then was, could not find an excuse for 
^^ putting him under arrest ; but as the principal could 
*^ not be got at, the accessaries were taken in his 
" stead. 

**M« Dubreuil^ on being conducted to prison, 
<^ wrote to me, requesting that I would exert my in- 
^^fluence in his behalf* He could not, he said, guess 
** the cause df such a proceeding. I was much in- 
^^ terested for M* Diibreml, who was my physician, 
<« and my friend ; and I was the more astonished at 
*^ his arrest, as I well knew hi$ quiet inoffensive ha- 
** bits, and opinions. I immediately repaired to the 
^^Tuiieries. As soon As the First Consul beheld 
«« me he said, ^ Yqu have come to intercede for the 
^* inhabitants of Saint Germain. Your madame de 
<< I'Hopital is an intriguer.' * I beg pardon, genieral, 
*^ she might once perhaps have been reproached for a 
** tittle levity ; but surely that must be all over at the 
*^ age of seventy-eight. An intriguer she cannot be ; 
<< a little coquetry would perhaps be , more to her 
^ taste, but she is blind. She receives company 
<* every evening, and through the fear of being 
^^ thought impolite, she makes her courtsey even to 
** the absent. 

^( When Napoleon was informed of the real cir- 
^* cumstances he grew angr}', and said, in the pre- 
*' sence of Josephine : « a blind woman, seventy-eight 
^« years old, is always innocent of political oflfences. 
^^ The minister has conimitted an act of cruelty, un- 
^^ worthy of my government. Had Fouche been 
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^ plotting with my enemies, he could not have done 
*^ better. He must be mad. I cannot permit such 
it proceedings to take place under the sanction of my 
" authority. It is my wish^ that every act emanating 
^* from my power should be such as reason will ap- 
«^ prove. A government should be actuated by ex- 
^< alted views and generous sentiments. The arbi- 
*^ trary act that has just been committedj is worthy 
<< only of a sovereign's mistress, in a fit of passion. 
*^ Matters must not go on in this way. The head 
<* of the State should never be biased by passion* 
*^ History will record every thing, and wh^t will be 
^< said of such conduct as this i But what has the 
<« doctor done ?' < Why, general, he attended M« 
«* de Talon's child, and he has, for many years paat^ 
«< daily visited his fellow prisoner in the Temple^ 
«^ « This business is almost incredible/ resumed Na^ 
<« poleon. * A doctor may sorely prescribe for my 
*^ enemies as well as for my friends^ without giving 
<^ offence to the ministry. Medical professors are 
*< not, like the holders of government places, required! 
u to embrace a particular set of opinions. 

^< Abuses like this degrade and compromit mf 
^* authority. I must have some conversation with 
<< the minister, and the prisoners shall be liberatedit' 
^< He rangthe bell with violence, and sentfor Fouche^ . 
«^ who, if I may use a vulgar expression, received a.* 
^^ hearty dressing. However, the prisoners were not 
«< set at liberty until thirty hours after this conver- 
ts sation : such was the tardiness with which the mi- 
" nister went through the formalities necessary for 
<' procuring their release. One of Josephine's car- 
♦* riages was sent to convey them from the Temple ; 
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^< on hearing which, madame de THopital exclaimed: 
*^ are these madamfc Buonaparte's beautiful white 
*^ horses ? It matters very little, madam, whether 
'< they be white or black, said M. DebreuiU peevish- 
^ ly^ so as they draw us out of prison." 



*^ Ministers, when oflfended/' said naadame Cam* 
pan, ** are like pretty women ; they do not easily for- 
" give. Their self-iov^ is very susceptible. Their 
« places are given to them only that they may dis- 
«* charge their functions reasonably and discreetly ; 
*f but unfortunately, they cannot shake off vulgar 
«* weaknesses.'' 



During the hundred tlays^ Napoleon <)bserved, 
that nobility, inflated as it is with pride ^d ambi- 
tion, is not a very manageabk commodity. ^«In 
1806," said he, ^« the Emperor Alexander thought me 
too happy in having none. The nobility was a trou- 
ble of my own creating. I should have made a no- 
bleman of every individual paying fifty francs of 
taxes. This would have levelled a blow at the very 
roots of the old nobility, and the new nobles would 
have been less arrogant. My plans did not answer 
the ends I had in view. I wished for splendour, and 
I got nothing but vexation, through the avarice and 
ambition of those whom I elevated." 

«* The counts o{ his making," added madame Cam- 
pan, " were worth the counting-;* they were the work 
^* of a master hand." 

* Fao« KTp QOt tninslatealile, and it it therefore proper to gi?e the 
original, vhieh ia.-^Xet comtta de aafiiffon, ne jte frejfoiefa pat de 
coftSet pour rire. Bfaut cowverdr guHU tent du JhU d'un gtand homme. 
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^ Napoleon observed, that if he could fairly fight 
public opioioOf he should not fear it. But as it could 
not be beat down by his artillery, he found himself 
obliged to conciliate it by justice and equity, two 
powers by which it is always to be won* To pursue 
any other course, is to endanger wealth and distinc- 
tion. It is impossible to imprison public opinion ; 
restraint serves only to irritate it.** <« Public opinion," 
added madame Campan, ^ may be compared to an 
<^ eel i the tighter one holds it, the sooner it escapes 



n 



Napoleon likewise said : — ^'' Revolutions are bro't 
about only by injustice. Where would be the motive 
for them, if govemtaijents were guided solely by the 
laws of equity i All revolutions, past and to come, 
must be attributed to injustice, and I defy the most 
artful politician to assign any. other cause for them. 
In the object of the French revolution there was no- 
thing to condemn ; all the mischief consisted in the 
excesses committed by misguided men. It is neces* 
sary to bear in mind these two facts, lest we should 
confound justice on the one hand, and iniquity on the 
other. What ! must a man trace back his pedigree 
for fourteen centuries, before he can be deemed 
worthy of respect f Before the revolution, it was ne* 
cessary to be a nobleman to hold a commission in the 
army ; and to be connected with a great family to 
obtain a bishopric, llie revolution was brought 
about by the nobility and the high clergy. That's a 
fact of which I am thoroughly convinced." 

Ambition, and other bad passions, are not to be 
corrected by experience. The present soon plunges 
the past into oblivion. 
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Madame Campan often told me, she had heard 
from Napoleon, that when he foun'cied the convent of 
the Sisters of la Charite, he was urgently Solicited to 
permit perpetual vows. He, however, refused to do 
so, on the ground that tastee may change, and that 
he did not see the necessity of excluding from the 
world women who might some time or other return 
to it^ and become useful members of society. <^ Nun- 
neriesc," he added, ^' assail the very roots of popula- 
tion. It is impossible to calculate the loss which a 
nation sustains in having ten thousand women shut 
up in cloisters. War does but little mischief; for 
the number of males is at least one twenty-fifth 
greater than that of females. Women may, if they 
please, be allowed to make perpetuat vows at fifty 
years of age ; for then their task is fulfilled.'* 

" During the directory, the government had order- 
'^ ed my chapel to be closed; and some time after 
^^ commissioners were sent to desire that the reading 
<^ of the Scriptures should be Suppressed in my school. 
^^ I inquired what bouks were to be substituted in 
^^ their stead* After some minutes conversation, 
«* they observed : Citizencss, you are arguing after 
" the old fashion ; no reftections. The/nation com- 
** mands ; we must have obedience, and no reason- 
"ing/* 

On the 1 9th of March, 1S15, a number of papers 
were left in the King's closet. Napoleon ordered 
them to be examined, and aniong them was found the 
letter written by madame Campan to l*ouis XVlII., 
immediately after the ^irst restoration. In this letter 
she enumerated the contents of the port-folio which 
Louis XVI. had placed under her care. When Na- 
C 
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poleon read this letter, he said : <« Let it be sent to 
the office of Foreign Aflairs, it is an historical docu- 
ment." 



<« Formerly people used to run after parchments ; 
<« because, through them they knew they could obtain 
«^ any thing. Nov they run after money ) for they 
«^ find that a more certain means of getting at what 
>< they want. Chimeras are vanishing, and things 
^< are appreciated according to their real value*" 



In a private conversation with Napoleon respect- 
ing the establishment of Ecou^n, madame Caropan 
suggested the necessity of having* firemen. ^^ Your 
vigilance must suffice to prevent accidents," replied 
Napoleon. ** Yes^ sire, in ordinary cases, certainly ; 
but can I avert the fire of heaven ?" ^ You are 
right," said he, and three firemen were immediately 
U appointed for the establishment. He saw at once the 

truth of the observation. The hint was sufficient. 
He had not thought of the circumstance himself; but 
with him justice prevailed over self-love. 

Napoleon conversing one day with madame Cam- 
pan, at the Tuileries, said : «^ I acknowledge no other 
titles than those which belong to personal merit ; they 
^ who do not possess such distinctions are*truly unfor- 

tunate. The men by whom 1 am surrounded have 
won their titles on the field of honour. They have 
givte sufficient proofs of their merit ; true nobility 
is in their mind, and no where else. I have espous- 
ed no party. Merit determines my choice. I am 
the patron of talent.'* 



UL 
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Having visited Malmaison, during the consulate, 
madame Campan was led to the following reflections: 
<< What singular chance has brought me from the 
*^ Tuilenes to this aljode of pomp and splendour ? 
** But on loiioking around ' me, I perceive a duke of 
*' the old stocTc, M. de L**#***, who seems to be 
<^ much more out of place than myself. I came in 
<^ fulfilment of my duties as governess to the younger 
^^ branches of the family; but surely this duke has 
*^ no business here \ I could not help remarking," 
added madame Campan, *^ that your people of qua- 
** lity are made for slavery. Their backs are so flex- 
«^ ible that they are liever so happy as when they are 
" bowing.'* 



Madame Canapan often told the that she had made 
the fortune' of M, d' Aubier^ who, at a certain period^ 
proved himself grateful. 



She informed me that madame Murat one day said 
to her : ^« 1 am astonished that you are not more 
awed in oiir presence ; you speak to us with as much 
faniiliarity as when we were your pupils !" " The 
^^ best thing you can do,'' replied madame Campan, 
^ Ib to forget your titles, when you are with me ; for 
^< I can never be afraid of queens whom I have held 
*♦ under the rod." 



Talma and his byother*in-law dined with madame 
Campan, on their return from Rouen, in 1821, She 
was delighted at the idea of seeing and conversing 
with so distinguished a man as Talma« Her coun- 
tenance beamed with joy ; and the pleasure she an- 
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ticipated seemed in some measure to compensate the 
privations to Mrhicfa political circumstances subjected 
her. *• I still retain," said she, *^ a taste for the truly 
" beautiful. In spite of all my misfortunes, my spi- 
" fits will be revived and reffcshed to-day. ( re- 
*^ quire to be roused, now and then, from the dejec- 
<^ tion into which events have plunged me. The 
^^ most heroic courage would be incapable of bearing 
*^ up against the shocks which I have undergone. 
*^ But during dinner I shall involuntarily forget all 
*^ my calamities, so much do I love talent, and all 
'< that is connected with it. I wiU banish from my 
^< memory the injustice of man, and the causes wIhcH 
^' have produced it» It is generous to forgive, and I 
*^ feel that I possess that virtue ; but yet one cannot 
** remove the scar, nor aroid feeOng an occasional 
<< pang. These things are said to depend on elec- 
*< tricity^ set in motion by unascertaibable causes. 
<< There is no accounting for what may break the 
^^ heart ; and even if it were possible t0 do so^ the 
^^ result would not be the less fatal.'' 

During dinner, naadame Campan turned the con- 
versation on the art of elocution ; and Talma made 
some remarks on the subject, which rivetted the at- 
tention of .all present. *> Good delivery," said he^ 
^^ is applicable to every class of composition. This 
art notwithstanding the powerful effects it produces, 
is but too much neglected in France. It is indeed 
quite in its infancy with us. It forms no part of 
education^ atnl is never thought of in our academies. 
Yet it presents so many advantages, that I cannot 
conceive how it should be lost sight of. What effect 
can even a cievc^ speaker produce^ without good de- 
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livery. He merely fatigues his hearers. I could 
name several men of high merit in the legislature^ 
who are intolerable, on skccount of their delivery ; 
and similar examples may be found in the pulpit, 
and at ihe bar* 'I^ sermons and speeches of some 
of our most celebrated preachers and advocates hare 
occasionally dissatisfied me, owing to' a want of just 
hai^mony^^^between their mental and physical powers. 
When the mind of the speaker was deeply impressed 
with the truths he was eitpouuding, he would betray 
no external signs of conviction ; no change would be 
observable in his features, nor would his voice soften 
into the accents of persuasion. In Paris, party spi- 
rit establishes the fame of public speakers ; but peo« 
pie of judgment form their opinibns diflerently from 
the loungers of the drawing-room* 

*>^ The difficulties which the actor has to surmount, 
are greater than those which present themselves to 
the public orator. The lauer has to express only 
his oivn ideas ; wheb: he speaks in public, it is al- 
ways in his own' character. But the actor is obliged 
to model his mind, and even his body, according to 
the received notion of the character and manner of 
the individual he has to represent. 

*' How else would it be possible to pourti'ay ve- 
hement passions, enormous vices, and exalted vir- 
tues, or to develope the distinctive traits belonging 
to different characters. The actor is obliged, as it 
were, to seize the spirit of ihe individual he has to 
represent, in order that he may produce a living 
personification of one of whom no other trace remains 
on earth, save a few lines recorded by the pen of 

•• c 2 ' 
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histoiy. This task, I xoay truly 8ay, denumds vast 
perseverance and study* 

M Any dissonance between the thoughtf the look^ 
and the gesture^ destroys the illusion and 4^feats all 
chance of success. The countenance should be a 
mirror, reflecting distinctly all that passes in the 
mind ; the voice, that powerful medium for the com- 
muoicatioo of impressions, should be clear, flexible 
and sonorous ; capable of eypr^ssing every feeling 
of the heart. The movements of the body should 
follow the same impulse ; and the spectator should 
recognise. In the harmony of the.representationt the 
perfect identity of the individual personified." 

After dinner the company, withdrew for a short 
time, to the drawing-room, and Talma soon set out 
for Paris. When he bad taken his leave, madame 
Campan : said «^ What vast labour it must cost to 
^^ to reach the high degree of perfection which Talma 
<* has attained ! I admire his talent ; I am enraptured 
^< with it. In him art has been employed only to 
'^perfect nature. ' What exquisite taste and justness 
^< of perception be evinces. The contemplation of 
'* such an actor on the stage^ afFords a useful lesson ; 
<^ it is a spectacle which must inevitably tend to ele- 
<* vate and enlarge the miod. Nature is sparing of 
<^ such extraordinary actors ; the eighteenth century 
*Vgave birth to Le Kain ; the nineteenth has hitherto 
*^ produced none but Talma." 



i^mmm^t 



I was informed by madame Campan, that a female' 
relative of the £mpre&s Josephine received » letter 
from an uncle, residing at a distance from Paris* so- 
liciting a place for one of. his- relations, with the re- 
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mark that one was bound in homur and in affection 
to remember one^s family,* Madame Campan ob- 
served^ that Napoleon's heart was too full of family 
affection* He wished his relations to share the good 
fortune which fae;himself possessed; and this great 
ambition for his family gave UQibrage to Europe. 
Had he been an only sobf bis affairs would probably 
have taken a different turn. ... 



In ldl4y when Massena was presented at court, or 
when be went to take leave of tjie King, on depart* 
ing for his command at Marseilles, the great per- 
sonages by whom his Majesty was surrounded, 
cleared but very narrow space for' him to pass 
through. He had no sooner delivered a few words, 
than he found himself withoot the circle. Massena 

» 

was continually alluding to the clever way in which 
they cut him off, an.d separated him from the king; 
<«Wh6n i was on the field of battle," said he, ^*I did not 
employ so much dexterity in making my prisoners.'^ 
^^ Courtiers," observed madame Campan, « have a 
*^ paramount interest in rendering the person of the 
^^ sovereign inaccessible, so that every favour may 
^^ fall uppn themselves, lliey are a class of men who 
<( very well understand their own interests. 

^^ I have been accused/' said madame Campan, 
^^ of having bedaubed myself with dirt in my inter- 
^^ course with the Buonaparte family; but indivi- 
^^ duals who had greater reason to be fastidious— -for 
^* example, the Emperors of Austria and Russia 
(« scrupled not to do the same. I say nothing of 
«^ nearly the whole of the old noblese, who thought 
<^ themselves highly honoured in being permitted to 
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^'pay their court at the Tuileries. In 1810, who 
"could have foreseen the fall of 1814 ?" 



About the period of madame Murat's marriagCf 
and while she was yet at Saint*Germain, Napoleon 
observed to madame Campan : ^^ I do not like thostf 
love matcheSf between young people whose brains 
are excited by the flameff of the imagination. I had 
other views for my sister. Who knows what high 
alliance I might, have^ procured for hen; she is 
thoughtless, and does npt form a just potion of my 
situation. The time will come, wheOf perhaps, sove- 
reigns might dispute for her hand. She is about to 
marry a brave man ; but in my situation that is not 
enough. Fate should be left tp fulfil her decrees.' - 



A gentleman informed madame CampaQ, that one 
of her pupils, who, when at school, was reniarkable 
for beauty and intelligence, had not turned out well. 
Madame Campan was filled with amazement. *^ I 
assure you/' added her infornuint, " you would be 
shocked ; you could not endure to. look at her^'^*^ 
<< Good Heavens, sir» what has happened V^-^*^ Why» 
madam, she has grown frightfully ugly !''— .^^ Thank 
'« God it is nothing worse ! lipw could you alarm me 

"SO?" 

When relating this anecdote, she added, in a lively 
tone : " I never announced, in my prospectus, that 
" my plan of education would defend beauty against 
" the ravages of age.** 



During a journey which madame Campan made to 
Brie^ in 1818, her health improved astpnishioglyj and 
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she wrote to me as foHows : ^< I now take my meals 
^^ like any one else. Judge how my spirits are re- 
<' vived by this fortunate change ! How powerfully 
*^ does privation excite desire ! How heartily I re- 
*^ lished the first piece of bread I was able to eat ; for 
^' I haxl not tasted any for three year^ before. My 
^^ mind feels the influence of my improved bodily 
^* health. I seem to have entered upon a new exis- 
*^ tence ; I breathe freely ; in short, you would 
^' scarcely know me. This troublesome organ, the 
*^ stomach, certainly acts an important part in our 
** system. Since mitie has been roused from its tor- 
*^ por, every thing goes on well.^ I have recovered 
*^ the functions of existence just in time. I felt the 
^ edifice tottering ; but it has received a prop, and 
^' hope will fortify it completely. I now forgive you 
<( for the long journeys .which you prescribe to your 
^^ patients. Send them all to the mineral springs. 
** A jaunt of thirty leagues^ and the influence of new 
if circumstanceSf physical and mond, have been my 
** remedies. The experiment has proved successful.'^ 



On her return home, after an absence of two months 
madam Cafnpan was overjoyed at having recovered 
her health,, the treasure which she' most dearly priz- 
ed. ** Men run after fortune," she often said ; " but 
^^ they should rather run afterhealth, or the means 
"of preserving it. Without health all becomes in* 
" different; even the afliections of the heart. The 
** passions die of themselves ; ambition- vanishes ; 
" and man left to himself alone, sinks concentrated 
<^ in his own weakness. He can do nothing for 
»< others ; nor others do anything for bim. It is the 
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«« that be may torm a notion of his real condition. 
*< Every thing escapes hinit even the means of self- 
<' preservationHind aU tends to sink into annihilation. 
*< The apprehensive mind looks forward only to un- 
'^ certainty ; the illusions' of imagination disappear ; 
<< and reason stops short before the impenetrable bar- 
«< rier of futurity. The ideas dictated by men^ and 
<( supported by brilliant fancy^ eloquent languagCf 
<^ and powerful reasoning, lose their value. The 
^^ mind is like a frail bark on the troubled sea^ which 
^< is tossed about at the mercy of the winds, and may 
^< be drifted one knows not whither. But we must 
<< submit ; it is the law of necessity^ and even philo- 
<^ sophy knows no other." 



Madame Campan resumed her natural gaiety, and 
she enjoyed the delight of pouring forth the feelings 
of her heart on the bosom of friendship. To com- 
municate to; those about her, all that passed in her 
mind, was to her -more than a pleasure ; it was an ab- 
solute necessity. << I should be wretchejl," said she, 
«< if I were obliged to be reserved. My mind is es- 
«< sentially communicative. When I am compelled 
<< to lock up my desk» I am always, annoyed, though 
** J try not to appear so." 



After dinner, madame Campan used to assemble 
around her a little party of friends. This she found an 
agreeable recreation ; for time occasionally seemed 
to linger with her. <<'A country life is not all 
^'pleasure/' said she, *^ one can breathe freely here, 
*^ to be sure ; one can walk in the garden, or in 
«( fine weather repair to Magnanville, or the Corde- 
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^« litrs ;^ and oa^ returning home, one's appetite is 

^^ goody and one's dinner ready. All this is v«ry 

^^ agreeable. Thd physical health is admirable ; but 

^* the mind is not so well provided for. There is a 

«« want of mental aliment. One cannot be always 

*< reading and writing ; something else is requisite : 

*^ the news of the dayy and the visits of people 

<* whb mix in the world. The want of these two 

^Uhings occasions the great vacuity; By way of 

^ compensatidn» or for the 'gratification of eager and 

*^ boundless curiosity, some' people collect the news 

<( of the neighbourhood. This is bad taste ; and in 

*« the end, the heart gets corrupted in' the school of 

** gossiping.** - 

' Madame Campan continued to enjoy tolerably 
good health, from 1B1& to 1821. During that in- 
terval she completed the arrangement of her aflairs, 
acid lived in' competency on her remaining income, 
an annuity of about 12,000 francs. But just as she 
was beginning to enjoy her retirement, a new mis- 
fortune assailed her. She^ lost her son Henry. In 
the beginning of January, 1821, he visited Paris, for 
the purpose of seeing his family, and making himself 
acquainted with the novelties in science and the arts, 
for which he had a great taste. 

A few days after his arrival in Paris, M. Campaa 
was seized with a catarrhs The disorder at first 
appeared under the most favourable symptoms ; but 
in the space of four or five days, so serious a change 

took place that no hopes were ctttertained for his re- 

. • ■ _^ . 

* Pi'OiiMiiades in the neighboarhoocl of Mantes. 
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coveiy. He wrote to his mother ooly two days be- 
fore his death. When madaroe Campao was made 
acquainted with the loss she had sustained, the shock 
was the more severe^ because she bad scarcely been 
aware of her son's illness. His unexpected death, 
joined to the distress she felt at not having been with 
him in his last moments^ produced such an effect on 
her that, her health thenceforward visibly declined. 
Her life became an unititerrupted interval of pain ; 
her appetite was irrbgidar, and her sleep was dis- 
turbed by dreams of her lost sod. She saw him 
every where. If left to herself but for a moment, his 
beloved image was constantly befm^e her. ^vTrue 
"sorrow" said she, « finds consolation in beholding 
" the portraits of those who have been dear to us. I 
(i doubt the sincerity of grtei^ when the resefnblance 
<^ of a beloved object is banished from ttkt sight. In 
" this worldf mourning is a duty : time does not fly 
" so swiftly as to exempt u» from the fulfilment of 
"it." 



Soon after this misfortuney madame Campan wrote 
to one of her friends^ as follows : — *< you knew the 
"amiable son whose loss I deplore. Alas! our ha- 
«* bits seeod to be the result of a kind of mechanism, 
" acting involuntarily. Henry was often absent from 
" me ; and sometimes I fancy he is still in Paris. 
<( But the illusion vanishes, and I exclaim : No, he 
" is not absent, but lost ! lost for ever ! Then, again, 
" I think I shall soon rejoin htm." 

Such si remarkable change was observable in ma- 
dame Campan V health, about three months after the 
death of her son, that I found the only means of 
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rousing her from her depression of spirits, and her 
indifference to all that was passing around her, was 
to advise her to travel* To this she. consented, but« 
at the same time, said :-t^^ Amusement and change 
" of scene cant^ot revive a system which has received 
«< a mortal wound/- My heart beats only to keep up 
^« my affliction, and to fill nie with a distaste pf life. 
«* In my son I have lost every thing. I seem to 
^^ breathe only from the effect of habit. Nothing in 
^'this world can afford me pleaiiure* Thcv charm of 
«^ existtence has fled from me like a dream. Every 
^\ object around me ib enveloped in a gloomy veil, 
^ Pourage may endure sMay thing, when th« mind 
(^ only .is afflicted ; buHt cannot bear uplagaii^st the* 
^^ sufferings of the heart. May heaven preserve you, 
^^my friend, from the misery which oppresses. me. 
** You see merely .the surface of my sorrow. God 
^^ alone knows its f^ill depth,, To express what I feel 
^^ i^ impossibly* . There is^ after all, something plea- 
«^ sure^hle in my sensations. I cherish my grief, and 
"the idea of death has even a certain charm. To 
*< rejoin my sqi^s iny only wish.'' 

One morning, about a fortnight before her depar« 
turCf madame Cam pan observed, that an indurated 
gland which she had in her left breast had become 
harder and more painful than usual. The idea of a 
cancer immediately .catne across her mind, and she 
began to be continually harassed with the picture 
she had formed of tbat'terrible disease* The appre- 
hension of, no other disorder would have produced 
any impression on her. AH the usual remedies were 
instantly applied; but they had not thie effect of dii- 
minishing the symptoms of the disorder, whichi how* 
D 
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ever, made no further progress. It. had been pre- 
viously arranged, that madame Campan should travel 
into Switzerland, and it -was now determined that 
she should trv the mineral baths of Baden. At the 
period fixed for her departure, the weather proved 
unfavourable, and she went to pass three weeks at 
Draveil, with madame Lambert, her niece. 

The pleasure which, in spite of her dejection of 
mind, madame Campan enjoyed in course uf this 
journey, andi during her visit tcTone of her illustrious 
pupils; the change of air and different mode of liv- 
ing, all tended to encourage a hope that, by si rigid 
observance of the prescribed treatment, the disorder 
might be checked in its progress, if it could not be 
abated. But all our hopes were- disappointed. On 
her return to France* in October, she again visited 
Draveil and passed six weeks there* Her medical 
attendant advised her to submit to zxi operation, 
which he assured her would efTectv her cure. Ma- 
dame Campan cheerfully embraced the suggestion. 
A consultation wais held, and the doctors being una- 
nimous in their opinions, the pperationa^s determined 
on. Madame Campan.had derived considerable bene- 
fit from her journey. She had. recovered some portion 
of her cheerfulness. She wished to live for the $ak« 
of her family, of which she was now the natural 
head, and she had justly acquired ^ right to be so. 
She looked to her relations, and to madame Voisin, 

for motives to induce her to cherish existence. This 

« 

favourable change in madame Campan's health took 
place while she was visiting the Duchess de Saint- 
Leu, at Constance. 

Madame Campan looked forward with impatience 
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to the moment) when^'to use her own expreBsion, 
the troublesohie, stone was to he removed from her 
garden. - « 

It was detefminejd that the qperatioD should take 
place at the beginuiBg of December. Oo the day 
preceding thut fixed for its perfbrmance roadame 
Campan said to ^ine:-r-*^I regret that I have not 
^* completely revised my Memoirs. It is my parti- 
^^ cular wish^hat they should he printed immediately 
«^ after my death*. They contain a justification of 
*^ the conduct I have pursued, and which has been 
(i so greatly calumniated* I ^haU prove, by undeni- 
/« able fuctsy- bow unjustly I have bf en treated. I 
^^ can also prove that,/ while worthless men consulted 
<« only ^ dictates of ^heir corrupt hearts^ I devoted 
^ myself wholly to. the interestB of tt^e august vic- 
•« tlms oi 1793. They abandoned their sovereign to 
^ a lawless and Mnri^ted patty ; while they ought all 
«« to have aacfificed tliemaelves to aave their king. 
«,Tbey can n^ver wash, away the stain that is upon 

^them. ' 

*^ I have related^ in my Memoirs, only that which 
**1 myself observed. I never trusted to the versions 
<* of news-mongers. The only witnesses I consulted 
" were my own eyes;» and they were too well expe- 
«< rienced to afford mj& any reason to doubt their. 
^<fidelityr "My narrative is simple-and unvarnished* 
♦' The Mcrafoirs.will devclope the plain truth. They 
«« ^re intended to furnish materials for history, and 
«^ the slightest shade may deceive the historian^ I 
^^have fulfilled my task with all possible candour. 
*^ If 1 had written about the government, I should 
** have expressed my opinions with sincerity. I have 
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«« considered myself ptxtectly tieutral in relating the 
<^ facts recorded in my Memoirs. I should have 
^^ wished once more Co reviee my treatise on the 
^^ Education of Yonng Females; for that work.! 
«^ consider to be the source of any little reputation 
«^ which I may hereafter eojoy, I think it may be 
*^ a useful assistant to mothers. In the course of my 
*^ long experience, T have collected a certain stock 
*< of information, which I will endeavour to render 
«« profitable, if God should be pkased to^ grmit me 
<Mime. 

^^But a truce with reflettidttSy my ($ear doctor; 
(« the hour of battle has arrived. I feci that I am 
«* in possession of all my strength of mind. I shall 
*^ see what fortitude will enable me to bear ; and 
«^ whether the pain I am about to suffer will be 
** greater than my resolution. Sky courage enabled 
« me to remain at the Tuileries on the 1^ of Au- 
^* gtist. Neither the cries oJF diatressf nor th^ sight 
**> of blood terrified me. I preserved all my courage^ 
^' and I could even have given useful advice in the 
«^ moment of danger. Come^ no more delay f adl ia 
^- ready. I am tired of speaking of this alfair^ as if 
'* it were an event of history." 



February 4th.-^Duriog the operation, Madame 
Campan's countenance became pale; but its expres- 
sion never altered ; her e=ye uniformly retained its 
calmness. M. Heymes, a colonel of artiltery, one 
of the heroes of the old army, assisted the surgeon, 
M. Voisin. The colonel confessed, that during the 
most sanguinary battles, in which he had been en- 
gaged, he had never experienced any thing equal to 



wliat he felt during the perfprmance of the- operation. 
Madame Can^pan evinced tooie signs of pain ; but 
she uttered no complaint. The placidiqr of her mind 
never forsook her on this trying occasion. 
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10th. — I. need say nothing of Madame Campan's 
health, from the time the operation was performed^ 
uotij the 4th of March, the period when the catarrhal 
a&ction appeared* I shall merely relate -the con* 
versatidos which I had with her every morning 
during my visits, which were frec|tteBtly prolonged 
for a coQsiderafale time* Qa the sii^th day after the 
c^eration, when she was able to talk without pain, 
she sliid to me :-^«l stilly my dear doctor, possess 
^^a little remnant of ^stence,; and I feel happy in 
<^ being aUe to live without bearing about me a t<dcen 
^of remembrance, that! am about to quit the busy 
<( world.' The consciousness of approaclMfig disso- 
Hlutron' readers one mekmcholy, and the remaining 
^^span of life becomes an ^minterrupled intcfrval of 
*^ panr. With a little exertion of reasbn^ our minds 
^ lire sooa made up% Since Nature has ordained thoft 
** we shatl resign the place^e occupy^ to make room 
^ for another, it is proper that she shiMild dispose of 
^ our lives, independently of our iigency. We do 
*^ not give ourselves lifej it is merely granted to us 
**for our use, and every imprudence by which we 
** endanger it, is more or less criminal. The sacri* 
** ffce of' pain is soon >over. It is an el^penditure of 
*^ feeling which. we must -reserve to perform; it is 
^ indeed a duty. This has alwi^s been my view of 
Hthe case; My condua has never baen influesced 
«* by any oilier rule." 
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^> After the Idth froctidor, I fouml that my -ooly 
*^ means of subsistence wa^to turn my talent ^o some 
*^ account. I opened a school at Saint-Germain* 
*^The establishment succeeded bejond my hopes. 
«^ I had undertaiken c^very thing on an 'extended scale, 
** and engaged the best masters from Paris. Such 
U was my success* that I may truly say* this was the 
*< happiest period of my life. 

«* During this prosperous interval, about the year 
<< I8OI9 when I was superintending the education of 
(«the sisters and daughter-in-law of the First Con-- 
^* sulf a p^rfton called on mef and requested that I 
<( would grant him a private interview* as he had 
** some secret business to communicate. I answered^ 
^ that I would very readily hear what he had to say, 
•* if he had come to me on family^ business ; or* I 
«« added* if he had come to solicit my protection* I 
*^ would do all I could for him* as I knew nO greater 
<^ happiness than that of rendering service to. persons 
^^ who were deserving of it. He then said, th^t he 
i« had business of the highest importance to c^Mnmu* 
«* nicate to me. In that ca^e* sir* said I* keep your 
«* secret to yourself* for if it should relate to politics, 
^I assure you* I shall make the government ac* 
-^ quainted with it. . My visitor then took his leave* 
^^ and I never saw him .again. I have always con* 
<i eluded that he was an envoy from abroad^ and 
*^ that, as h had deelined receiving the communica- 
te tions he had to make to me, those who sent him 
«^ never forgave the offence. 

•^ The impprtant services which I rendered to the 
*« King and Queen, did not apparently obliterate tbe 
*< recollection of my threat to the stranger. I men- 
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(« tion tfatsy only as a probability* To this circum* 
«* stance* I likewise attribute all the vexations I ha;ve 
^^experienced of late years* frpm the emigrants. 
«* The. inveterate Spirit that has been manifested^ 
^< must have had some cause of excitement.. But I 
«^ have forgotten all these things. They recur to 
** my mind o^ly like historical incident^. 

<^ I have always made it a rule^ to avoid taking 
^^ any part in government affairs, oi^ court secrets ; 
«*for, by meddling in such nerattersy one receives no« 
^* thing but contempt, if not something worse. A 
*^ woman Vho ' is desirous of maintaining respecta- 
^^bilityi should direct het" attention to her own pri« 
«' vate affairs, and confine her poiiiical conversation 
^ to a few intimate friends. This has- always been 
*^ my rule, To pursue a diflferent.course, is only fot 
^> those ivho arcthrowH upon a forlorn h^pe." 

' • '' ' ■ ' »j_- _ 

llth.-^eyt day, madame Campan related to me 
the following particulars :— « A few days after the 
«< battle o( Paris, the Emperdi' Alexander came to 
^< visit £coruen|gind, h;s did me the honour to break* 
<« fast with m^* After fhewing' him over the esta- 
«*4)Ushm6lit, L conducted him to the park, the mosVl 
« elevated point 0f which overlooked the phuto of 
*• Saint-Denis. .Sircr said I, from this point I saw 
*^ the battle of Paris. If, replied the Emperor, that 
*« biattle bitd lasted twa hours longer, we should not 
** have hkd a single cartridge at our dbposal. We 
^< feared that we had beeti betrayed ; for on arriving 
«« so precipitately before Paris, all our plans were 
^ laid, and we did not expect the firm resistance we 
**eaq>erienced. I next co^jducted the Emperor to 
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M the chftpel, and shejrcd hint the seats occupied by 
«« k connHabk (the consuUe) of Montmorency, and 
^^ la conniiaUe (the constable's kdy,) when they 
^ went to hear mass. Barbarians like os, observed 
*^ the Empeix>r^ would say /a conniiableandU coni^ 
.^^tabk. 

««The Emperor inquired into the most ftainute 
«< particulars respecting the establishment of Ecouen, 
^ and I felt great pleasure in answering bis ques» 
^ tions. I recollect having dwelt on several points 
^ which appeared jto me ta bo very important, and 
*^ which were in • their spirit hostile to -aristocratical 
«« principles. For example, I informed his Majesty 
«( that the daughtera of distinguished and wealthy 
** individuals, and those of the humble and obscure, 
«* were indiscriminately confounded together in the 
<* establishment. If, said I, I' were to observe the 
<« least pretention on account of the rank or for- 
«« tune of parents,-! should immediately '^lut ao end 
«*to it. The most perfect equality is -preserved ; 
«< distinction is awarded ^only -to merit and industry. 
« The pupils are obliged to cut out and make all 
«« their owndothjcs. They are taught to clean "and 
«« mend lace ; and two at a rime, they .by iums, three 
*^ times a week, cook and distribute victuals to the 
<• poor of the village. The young females who have 
M been brought up at Ecouen, or in my boarding* 
<« school at Saint^Germain, are thoroughly acqoaint- 
^ed with everything relating to household bust^ 
^ness, and they are grateful tome for having made 
^ that a part of their education. \ In my conversa- 
nt tions with them, I haVe always taught them that on 
<< domestic management depends the pmervation or 
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<* 4ii68fpation of their fortunes. I imprest on their 
^< minds the necessity of regulating ivitb attention 

the most trifling daily expenses ; but at the same 

time I recommend tbem^to avoid making domestic 
^^ details th^ subject of conversation in the drawing* 
^< room ; for that is a most decided mark of ill breed- 
^' ing. It is proper that all should know how to do 
** ^nd to direct ; but it is only for ill-educated wo- 
« men, to talk about their carriages, servants, wash- 
*^ ing and cooking. '- 

*< These are the reasons, «tre, why my pupils are 
*^ generally superior .to those brought up in other es- 
** tablishments. - All is conducted on the most sim- 
^ pie plan ;' the young ladies are taught every thing 
<<of which thjey can possibly stand in need; and 
^ they are consequently as much at their ease, in the 
«* fariBiant circMs of fashion, ^ as in the mocit humble 
** condition of Ufa Fortime confers rank, but edu- 
«* cation teaches hbw %o support it pi-operiy. 

/«*The monarch sie^med to be interested in this 
<( conversation. He dbserved. many points of resem* 
<* blance between thif Maison d'Ecouen, and the es* 
« tablishment which his mother bad founded at Bu 
^K Petersburgh : but this was npt surprising, for both 
^^ institutions had been planned on the model of St. 
"Cyr. . 

«VThe post-master of Ecouen was in the court- 
^^ yard at the moment when the Emperor, as he 
*^~ stepped into his carriage, told me he would send 
<< some sweetmeats for the pupils. I immediately 
^^ communicated to them the intelligence, which was 
*^ joyfully received ; but the sweetmeats were looked 
<< for in vain. When AIcMnder set out for England^ 
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^ be changed (lors^^ at Ecoues, smd the post-master 
^ said to him : ^Sire, the pupils of Ecouan are still 
«^ expecting the sweetmeats which your Majesty 
«< promised them.' To which the- Emperor replied, 
«« * that he had directed £aken to send them/ The 
<* Cossacks had most likely devoured the sweetmeats, 
<< and the poor little girb, who had been so highly 
<< flattered by the promise, never tasted ^em/' 



12th— << Prince Talleyrandy in a remarkable speeeh 
«« which he delivered in the Chambet* of Depudes, in 
< ^ 1 82 1 9 expressed, in a single phrasey the whole spirit of 
<^ policy. <I know,' said he^ ^ where there is more wis- 
<< dom than in Napoleon, or VoU^rey or in aoy mini»- 
u ter, present or future; it is in public opinion*' I was 
if struck miA the justice of these few words. They 
«< told more. than, a whole treatise on the S|plij4ct. 
<< W hat is the retting p<Hnt of policy i PuUie opinion* 
«( Has it any other basis I Surely reason admits of 
*t no other. What should we think of the minister 
«« who follows any other guide i Silence may be 
« commandedf it is true ^ but events will run coon* 
if ter to that command. Public opinion cannot be 
^< controled* It must be followedy for it is al- 
a ways advancing^ The brilliant light of the torch 
<^ may be dimmed, but it cannot be extinguished. It 
a is not to be found in the sneers of court ladiesy npr 
« in the breviary of the Jesuits. Observe the con- 
« duct of a selfish poiiticiaD : he seeks jsvery oppor- 
'< tunity to consult the favour of those in power. He 
i* is satisfitd if he can give proofs of his devotedness; 
« no matter on what conditions." 
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14th.— -White madame Campati vas at the head 
of the establiBfament at Ecouen, some of the ladies, 
appointed to luperiotend the diflerent clasaaa, com- 
plaiQed of ^rtain regulations to which they were 
subjected. Madame Campan said to th^m : <^ Per- 
^^ mit me, ladies, to inform you, that this establish- 
^^mentwas laot founded either for the superinten- 
^dant who i$ at the head of it, or for the ladies en- 
*^ gdg^d to assist hen It fi^as inatituted solely for 
f^the pupils ; for if there were no pupils here, you 
•*-and I. would her useless." 

(«lt is theiame with subjects," said mikdame Cam* 
pap, addressing herself to me, *^ if they did not exist, 
*^ kings ^would be as useless on their thrones as I 
<* should have been at Ecouen, if there had been no 
«^ pupils there. Authority is merely a consequence ; 
«^ it emanates from the people, and cdnnot exist with- 
^ out them. When a king treats his subjects ill, he 
it abuses the power which they have confided in him. 
^ l«et a sovereign go to England^ Tind he becomes' a 
^^ private man ;~4ie loses his authority in the eyes of 
^ the English : bi|t on his return to his own domi- 
<* nions, the nation invests him with the supremacy. 
^^ That, which is the mere gift of men,*is declared by 
«« bigots and parasites to be descended from heaven. 
*^ But knowledge is now so diffused, that the empire 
^^of fanaticism must end. By the help of reason, 
" every one knows his duty." 



** I have been asked, by' knany persons, whether 
'* I have not been engaged in writing Memoirs on 
*^ Napoleon and his Court. My answer has been, 
«c that this task is reserved for those who lived in 
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*« his houBchold, or who had frequent access to him; 
^< that I had undertaken^ to describe the private life 
^* of Marie Antoinette, and that I should du no more. 
<* I never made a single miemorandam relative to the 
« splendid and martial court, which Napoleon held 
^> at the Tuileries/' 

In the course of . conversation with me,.madame 
Campan also made the following remarks :— '^« Na- 
^( poleoo!s genius elevatpd him ; but his temper 
« proved his ruin. A restless, ambitious, reserved 
^and hasty temper, united with imperial power, was 
^^ naturally calculated to give offence to those who 
<« approached him. Human vanity is a delicate 
*^ string, which should be touched with the greatest 
^Vcaution. Napoleon cpnceived ttiat his vast power 
** exempted him from, the forms which engage the 
«<loye of subjects, and call forth sentiments of at- 
<< tacbment. He seemed to thinlc that he was suffi- 
'^cient to himself,aDd the many. imperfections which 
<< he observed in mankind, rendered him somewhat 
«« misaotbropic. This disposition caused him to feel 
*' the ingratitude of maay persons, ^Mscai^se be mm*- 
«« tified theU* vanity ; and the vanity of the great, 
>* when it is once wounded, nevjer forgives. He 
<f knew how to -govern his subjiects, and £urope ; 
^( but he could never govern himself : so true it is, 
*< that all great men have, a weak point. He was 
^< brave, generous^ and magnanimous, an4 prized 
u glory beyond all things ; but unfortunately, he 
<^ could never, conquer his passipns. His luminous 
<^ understanding had no infiuence on his temper. His 
^^ genius gained him admirers ; hut his neglect of 
*^ forms made him enemies. His admirers were far 
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^^ from his perdon, and his. enemies were aboat him. 
^< A lady of the Ipiperial Court remarked, that Na- 
«Cpoleon was a piece of ptchrwbrk, made up of parts 
<^ofa great aod a convmon man. H« wished tbat 
^< women should attend to their family affairsf and 
<^ not interfere wilh politics; The inflaence of the 
<* mistresses of Loai» XV. alarmed him. He thought 
<^ women might be cominanded like a& army. He 
^little knew th^ir restless, insinuating,, inquisitive 
^*and persevering spirit, and the direct influence they 
^ exercise over their husbands. He did not seem to 
** understand wom.en ; they never relinquish their 
** privHegeSk" 

l6ch.iU.As madame Campan was returning from 
Switzerland, she paid a visit to a duchess, who had 
been ednicated at Saint Germain, and'who addressed 
the following remarks to her: «* I never enjoyed so 
much' happiness a^^since I haA'e returned to my coun- 
try tesidente. I have forgotten ray title since I have 
retired hither, and I have not been the same creature 
that I was before* My head was full of chimerical 
fancies. ' The title of harbn begins to disorder the 
mind ; that of count produces a certain degree of im- 
becility ; and a dukedom absolutely turns the brain. 
1 know not whatcffect higher distinctions produce ; 
but I sup[5ose t'hey complete the moral derangement. 
This progression is exact, and the result positive. 
All Whom I have known to possess titles have expe- 
rienced the same fate as myself. I pity them if they 
have not had courage to resume possession of their 
reason." 

<* These observations," said madame Campan, 
*^ shewed a justness of thinking, which pleased me 
E 
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<< exceedingly. There appeared to me to be more 
<^ philosophy in these few words^ than I have met 
^^ with in the arguments of most of the men who pro- 
^<fess themselves to be the disciples of Socrates. 
^^ What is there in a title ? It serves only to feed 
<<and inflate human vanity. This system of distinc- 
«< tion, which is the origintil sin *of politics j^— this 
u food of vanity, so disgusting to the understanding, 
*< gives rise to pretensions of .superiority over men 
<< who do not possess titles, or who only possess them 
<^ in a lower degree. Can any thing be more absurd 
<^ and ridicutoua, than to suppose that the nick-names 
<( of baron, count, &c. afford grounds for assuming 
«^ advantages over other men? This is madness, 
*^ pure madness* On this -subject, Mirabeau said : 
« ^ two things are necessary to make a citizen a noble- 
*< man ; first, that he should declare himself to be so, 
«< and next, that thode to whom he makes the decla- 
** ration, sliould be willing to believe him. Were it 
*' not for these two conditions, mobility would have 
*^ no existence.' In. the time of the Constituent As- 
^^ sembly» this very just observation of Mirabeau's 
^< was repeated throughout Paris*!' 



Madame Campan dined at the Tuileries in com- 
pany with the Pope^s nuncio,.at the period when the 
Concordat was in agitation. During dinner, the 
First Consul astonished her, by the able manner in 
which he conversed on the subject under discussion. 
She saidf he argued so jogically that his talent quite 
amazed her. 



17th.— " I formerly," said madame Campan^ <* cn- 
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" joyed a high degree of court favour. When I was 
** m child-bedy previously to the birth of my poor 
^^ Henry) four couriers were waiting at my house in 
"Paris, to convey intelligence of my delivery to 
** Versailles, One was sent by Louis XVI., one by 
" the Queen, one by monsieur, now Louis XVIIL, 
"and one by the Princesses; Things have changed 
<< since theci : such-k the course of human affairs. I 
" knew real happiness only at Saint-Germain ; and I 
" have enjoyed tranquillity only since I have lived at 
« Mantes. 

" I have frequently heard the attendants of prince- 
"ly personages cry out to the people, hats oj! 
" This is a piece of folly. These marks of courtesy 
^ should be inspired, not exacted. Confidence is 
" tot purchased, it is given*; and in like manner, re- 
" spcct should be given and not commandedt When 
"pt;ople are happy, they do spontaneously that, 
" which under other circumstances authority must 
"compeL An experienced eye can judge with ra- 
" pidity, it never takes- a mistaken view of public 
"©pinion.*^ 



<< Good company operates, as it were, both by at- 
« traction and affinity," said madame Campan ; " woe 
<< to him who forsakes it : i^t he is out of his place 
" every where else, even in bad company,'' 



18th. — *' So long as reason is looked upon as se- 
" dition, you will have among ybu the seeds of revo- 
" lution ; for reason can be regarded in this light 
*< only by a party who wish to reign without it. People 
*^ cannot| now-a-days# live without the help ofrea- 
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*' son ; and if her empire be not restored, discussions 
*< will be constantly arising^ and the)^ may lead to 
<« greater lengths than are expected. Fables are no 
•* longer in fashion. Words can no longer be sub- 
" stituted for things. The cloak of hypocrisy can 
" no longer be ^mploved to cover vice : the spirit of 
•* the age bus stripped it off. This is very unfortu- 
«^ D9te for antiquated prejudices ; but they must 
^ yield to circuinstance's. Errors which the progress 
^ of information has banished for «veT, cannot be 
<< forced back upon the human mind at the point of 
*^ the bayonet. Ambitious pretensions have now to 
*^ contend with insurmountable obstacles ; they may 
<« yet do much mischief; but they must ultimately 
<^ yield. Those who support them are combating 
<^ against reason and truth, and they know it. They 
^ colour their sophisms with a pretended wiith for 
^ peace and tranquillity. The air o^ benevolence 
*t which they assume is merely pretended. Their 
<f hearts are the prey of ambition. They condemn 
<< as revolutionary every thing, which opposes their 
<' views. The force of things presents the obstacle 
<< of which they complain. I am not to blame be* 
*^ cause events have enlightened my mind; the events 
M must be blamed for that. But .why were these 
<« events suffered to take place ? Because .they could 
<< not be prevented. Neither is it possible to pre- 
*« vent the progress of reason. The men who would 
<< attempt to oppose it, have yet to begin their edu- 
^' cation ; and in order to acquire a> good one, they 
<^ should imitate the stock-jobbers, and follow the 
«& general impulse. If they, contend against the 
<< stream^ their ruin is certain. Obstinate people are 
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^ there looked upon as mad'; and proofs of their 
«< madness are soon acquired* Matters are speedily 
<< settled there. It is a longer process in politics 
«^ but the result is the same." 



Madame Campan related to me a fact so extraor- 
dinary, that I cannot refrain from recording*it here. 
The. Marchioness de Forges, whose husband was 
grand falconer, resided at Versailles, in the year 1T7B. 
The Marchioness was pregnant and during child- 
birth some unpleasant intelligence was communicated 
to her. If I recollect rightly, she was informed that 
one of her houses had been burnt down. The pains 
of child-birth immediately ceased, and thd Marchio- 
ness continued pregnant for the space of twenty-live 
years. At the ejcpi ration of that period she died ; 
and on her b<^dy being opened, the child was found 
petrified. A few years previous to her death^ the 
Marquess de Crequi said to her, io a drawing-room : 
*^ Madam I think you would do well to swallow a 
tutor for your son ; his beard must be beginning to 
grow by this time." 

19th.— The abbeB*** one day told madame Cam- 
pan that, during his residence in Italy, he frequently 
saw in the public streets monks of various orders, 
mounted on chairs or planks of wood, preaching, or 
holding conferences. When these conferences took 
place in the churches, a Christ, as large as a child, 
whose head was made to move by means of a spring, 
was supported by one of the chorister boys, conceal- 
ed within the pulpit. During these conferences, the 
priests addressed the Christ, and inquired whether 
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he would permit or forgiTe such or such things ; and 
by help of the spring, which was moved by the boy, 
the Christ bowed in token of assent, or shook his 
head by way of disapproval, just as the priest thought 
proper to determine, 

" When M. B*?* told us this, I said ; never re- 
<< peat- such a story again. I cannot conceive that 
<f the clergy would tolerate things of a nature caU 
«^ culated to turn into ridicule the most holy of all 
*' religions. * These facts^' replied the abbe, * are 
^ well known to travellers. At Naples they make 
"St. Januarius weep. I only relate what I saw. 

" The abbe B*** was a roan of diAtiRguiahed cha- 
'* racter, and of great piety^ The above conversation 
" was brought about by some remarks relative to the 
" confercnfces of the abbe: Frayssinous, which made 
** a great noise at that time. Government did not at 
"first perceive the powerful impression, which the 
« talent of the preacher produced on the public mind. 
•< He rendered important services to our sovereign." 

20th.—" On the day after the publication of the 
" ordinance for the expulsion of the Jesuits, M. Caqs- 
*^ pan, my father-in-law, me,t Dr. Quesnay in the 
** grand gallcryof Versailles, and said lo him ; * Well, 
" what think you of the Jesuits V Hush ! my friend,' 
" answered M. Quesnay, « we must not raise the cry 
" of victory yet. Three days must elapse before a 
<< dead man be considered as really dead; -these 
*« wicked rogues may come to life again.^ Forty 
^* years afterwards the miracle dreaded by the doctor 
« was fulfilled." 



^ M* 0^**;i who had been an Attorney, and who 
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<' professed uitm prhiciples, was an imimate ac- 
<* quakiKince of M. M***^ a liberal. One day as 
«^ they were dining' t(q;ether4 the conversation turned 
^^ on politics^ and each warmly supported lus opin- 
<^ ion. M. M^** said to his friend, since I cannot 
<' convince you by the force of reason and facts, and 
<^ since you persist ia maintaining that past times 
<< were preferable to the present, I will assume my 
^< title of cotmt which has descended to me from the 
<< year 1400, and when you come to visit me, I will 
^^ order a cover to be laid for you in the kitchen. 
" We shall then both be in ouir right places; for, 
^^ according to your system, I compromise my dig- 
<^ nity by sitting at the same table with you. I shall 
^( be Monsieur ie CofntCy having the honour to ride 
" in the King's carriages, and you will be Monsieur 
^ ie Procu^eur^ with humble countenance, back bent^ 
<< and hat in hand. You shall not enter my drawing- 
« room till after you have have performed the cere- 
^^ tnony of attendance inth^ahti-chamber ; and you 
^* shall not seat yourself in my presence. Let us 
«^ come to aright understanding on, this point. It 
<< is generosity and pure attachment to principle, 
** that induce me^ to divest myself of one of 'he high- 
er est gratifications of pride and vanity ; for all men 
^^ have their share of both. I make the sacrifice* 
^' which reason dictates to me as a duty. Who is 
«« the better for it ? YoU and all the plebeian class. 
" But if you persist in adhering to your principles, 
«^ you must explain your grounds for maintaining 
^< them. Mine are already known. I am a loser, 
«« and you are a gainer. You arc certaimljr inflnenc- 
M ed by some after thought." 
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Napoleoa used to say, that sobriety and continence 
were indispensibie qualities in a military man. Ma- 
dame Campan quoted this observation, and added a 
remark made by her nephew. Marshal Ney, when 
in Spain, to another Marshal, who had a mistress : 
<< Such an aide-de*camp as you now possess, will cost 
your army ten thousand men." 



21st. — ^^ The ultras would .have atuched them- 
*< selves to the liberals, if the latter had gained the 
«< ascendency ; because they would still have been 
" counted for something j but the liberals, by con- 
*< necting themselves with the ultras, would only 
" have strengthened them, without gaining the Teast 
<« advantage in return." 



A lady connected with the establishment qf Saint- 
Dennis, told madame Campan that Napoleon visited 
It during the hundred days, and that the pupils were 
so delighted to see him, that they crowded round 
faim, endeavouring to touch his clothes, and evinced 
the most extravagant demonstrations of joy. The 
matron endeavoured to silence them but Napoleon 
said. — " Let them alone, let them alone. This may 
weaken the head, but it strengthens the heart.'' 



One dav;i during the Consulate, madame Campan 
dined at Malmaison, and after the coffee had been 
handed round, several members of public bodies ga* 
thered about Napoleon, and tr^ed to prevail on him 
to distrust the Jacobins, as being a very dangerous 
set of men. After hearing what they had to say, 
be replied:— -^^ It appears to me^ that you do not 
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rightly know what a Jacobin is. He is merely an 
ambitious fellow, in search of a place. I shall, there- 
fore, give places to the Jacobins and make them hold 
their tongues. 

^^ Do you ^nowt" said madame Campan to me, 
*^ what the Ultras of the present day consist of ? I 
** will tell yoq. They arc a set of men who are re^ 
*^ solved on procuring places, cost what they wilL 
*^ They care not what sacrifices they incur to obtaiti 
^ their ends. They are determined, at all risks, to 
«' pUy their part in istat;e affairs. To obtain a place 
*f during die republic, it was necessary that a man^s 
<^ previous conduct should be the pledge of his princi- 
*^ pies. The ultra system requires pledges; but Napo* 
**• leonlqoked only to merit. He extinguished parties. 
^t There was no ground on which fools could evince 
*« dis95iti#faaw>» I ^d rt^y W^f ^ Ur?4 of raising par- 
" ty cries." 

22d.— -^^ M* Brunier, the court physician, was call- 
" ed to attend madame B***, at Vcrsaitles. That 
<^ distinguished lady was then far adaviM^d in life^ 
<^ and in a bad state of health. After considering 
*^ her case, th^ doctor jokingly 84id ; ^ What can I do 
<< madam ? when the 6il is exhausted, the lamp must 
«« die out.* < A physician,' replied the lady, ^ should 
<^ at least have sufficient sense and humanity ; to 
** speak less plainly I do not want proverbs, but mere- 
** ly consolation if there be no other remedy.* 

^^ This same M. Brunier was physician to the chii- 
*« drcn of the royal family ; and during his visits to 
<< the palace, if the death of any of his patienu hap* 
« pened to be alluded to, he never failed to say • 
ft .^t A.h t diere I lost one of my best friends. 
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'«< Well,' datd the Qaeen> < if he loses all his patients, 
** who are his friends : what will become of those 
** who are not his friends V " 



** A petition was drawn up, ai&d addressed to the 
<< Queen, by the people of a corporation in the neigh« 
4t boorhood of Paris,^ in which thejr prayed for the 
*' destruction of the game which destroyed their 
<< farming crops. I was myself the bearer of this pe- 
*^ tition to her Majesty, who said to me :— * I will 
^< undertake to have these good people relieved from 
it 80 burthensome an annoyance.' She gave the do- 
^^ cument herself to M. de Vermont, in my presence 
** accompanying it with these words ; * I desire that 
^< immediate justice be done to this petition* An as- 
*^ surance was given that her order should be atten- 
^^ ded to. Six weeks^ afterwards, a second petiiion 
^^ was sent from the corporation ; for the nuisance^ 
'< after all had not been abated. Thus are sovereigns 
** deceived ! 

>' i am persuaded,'' added madame Campan,^^ that 
<< if the second petition had reached the Queen, M. 
*^ de Vermont would have ("eceived a sharp repri- 
«< mand. She was always so happy wiien it was in her 
** power to do good, that to deprive, her of any thing 
*< of the kind, was really an act of barbarity^ 



" Previously jo the 10th of August, 1792, the 
M Queen frequently kept me by her bed-side, after 
<' she had retired, that we might talk over public 
'< events. Her Majesty, in talcing a review of them, 
" used to express a presentiment of their results. 
^' But, niadame, said I, a door of escape from this 
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^* perilous place is pointed out to you-^o not, then^ 
" I beseech yqu^ continue here. .< History is busy 
«« with us,' replied the Queen, > we neither can, nor 
f* ought to, accept the offers made to us. Were 
^^ death itself the consequence, we cannot cpcsent to 
** be saved by the men who have possessed them^ 
" selves of our authority.' * Madam,' said I, « his- 
<< tory will take her own course ; only save yourself 
<^ and family in the first place.' The page of history 
*< was ever present to the mind of her Majesty : so 
<( true is it that misfortune is not to be fled from." 
Madame . Campan was very much affected whilst 
relating to me this, conversation. 



Madame Campan used , to observe: «« A man > 
«( should be in the world what a good book is in a ; 
" library, an object- alwa^^s seen with interest and \ 
«« pleasure, and. from whose acquaintance we never / 
<( fail to g^ln sogiething. 






«^ From the situation in which the government has 
<* placed the aristocracy^ or the ultras, (for the terms 
" are synonymous) they are supported entirely by 
" the people. Their feet rest on the shoulders of 
*< the plebeians. If the latter should move, the for- 
tf mer would be thrown from their places, and redu- 
** ced to their proper level. This is the whole mys- 
" tery. These gentlemen think of nothing but des- 
" potism ; but do they wish it to be exercised over 
*< themselves ? No,. indeed, they are not such fools. 
" For whom, then, do they want iti If they were 
" themselves to be the victims of this much talked of 
« despotism, they would, instead of favouring it, op- 
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« 

<t pose it with all their might ; for the first wish of 
*^ man is to say : I am free, I bow to no anthority^ 
« except the law. But they would employ despotism 
^ to secure every advantage to themselves. Let eve- 
^ ry citizen, who fklls in with the ideas of the aris- 
<* tocracy^ reflect that they are deluding him only to 
ft employ him as a tool. Let him only ask himself, 
" when they get all they want^ what will they give 
<< me f He will soon find himself caught in their 
" nets and will have no alternative but to be their 
«* very humble slave. I have heard several distin- 
^' guished individuals complain of the resistance 
<< their party has experienced, and I said to them ; 
<^ You are preaching in favour of a saint, who is no 
« longer the idol of the nation ; and even if the peo- 
** pie were to invoke hrm, every favour would be dis- 
« pensed to you. People are too wise, now-a*days, 
^^ to amuse themselves in praying for others. If it 
" were not very much to your advantage, you would 
" not pursue your object so perscveringly. Weie it 
" not that the government lends you strength, you 
«« would, in spite of your efforts; be hurled into the 
" dust of the consulate ; thus, you see on wfiat yo\ir 
" power depends. Even thoiigh you should succeed 
" in completing the imprudent task you have begun, 
<* you will have to wage cohtidual war in order to 
*< keep an enlightened nation in tutelage : this would 
" be no easy 'matter. Parchments cannot change 
" men's natures. Pretensions ponfer no nioral or 
'* physical quality, except folly. You wish to enjoy 
" tranquillity at the expeiise of the liberties of the 
«* people ; but they will never submit to that. The 
" revolution has tried your c^use, and your appeal 
<' will be rejected," 
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Madame Regnier, the wife of a law o$eer of Ver- 
sailles, while talking iii the presence of a numerous 
party assembled at her own house, dropped some re* 
marks which were out of place though not very im- 
portant. Her husband reprioianded her before the 
whole company saying: ^^ silence, madam, yoo are a 
fool." She lived twenty or thirty years after this 
and never uttered a siogie word, even toiler children. 
A pretended theft was coaunitted in. her presence, 
in the hope of taking her by surprise but without ef- 
fect ; and nothing could induce her to speak. When 
her consent was requisite for the marriage of any of 
her children, she bowed her head and signed the 
contract. Such an instance of resolute obstinacy was 
never known ; her vanity never forgave the affront. 
She must have had her due share of self-conceit. 



23. — M. de Beaumont, chamberlain to the Empress 
Josephine, was one day at Malmaison, expressing 
his regret that M. D.*^^, one of Napoleon's gene- 
rals who had recently been promoted, did not belong 
to a great family. ^^ You niistake, sir,", observed 
madame Campan, ^* he is of very ancient descent ; he 
«<is one of the nephews of Charlemagne. All the 
*^ heroes of our army sprang from the elder branch 
*^ of that sovereign's family who never emigrated. 

When madame Campan related this circumstance 
to me, she. added : << After the SOth of March, 1814, 
*^ some officers of the army of Conde presumed to 
^^ say to certain French marshals, that it was a pity 
** they were not more nobly connected. In answer 
<< to this one of them said : * True nobility, gentle- 
«^ men, consists in giving proofs of it. The field of 
F 
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«' honour lias witnessed ours ; but, where arc wc to 
** look for yours ? Your swords have rusted in their 
<'< scabbards. Our laurels may well excite envy ; we 
^ have earned them nobly, and we owe them solely 
<* to our viilour. You have merely inherited a name. 
« This is the distinction between us." 

r ^ 

Madame Campsui used to say, m Politeness is a 
«* coin which, causes many imperfections to be overr 
** looked. On leaving home, one should fill one's 
«< pockets* with it, in pieces of yaiious value?, 90 
<^ that it may bo paid out in any ^requisite amount. 
*« He who provides himself With it only .00 particular 
*^ occasions, will find that he has rarely any to use 






Madame Campan several times shewed me the au- 
tograph copy of a letter, written by Louis XIV., to 
his grandson, Philip V. of Spain. This letter, of 
which I made a literal copy, is as follows : 

«^ Versailles, August SOth, 1704. 
<* I am sorry to hear of the capture of Gibraltar $ 
but I think it will be- difficult for the enemy to' fix 
himself securely ;n a place destitute of any safe port 
or road, and for which supplies can be obtained only 
from the sea. It is important that you should prevent 
the enemy from establishing himself in Castile, or 
Estramadura ; he would defend, with his utmost 
strength, the towns which he might take in those pro- 
vinces. You must ascertain whether you can withdraw 
troops from your frontiers, without too far reducing 
the strength of your army ; and In that case you will 
do well to form a detachment strong enough to re- 
cover Gibraltar as speedily as possible. If you can- 
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not do sOf this expedition must be deferred until an- 
other time ; and in the meanwhile, the marquess de 
Villadareas, with the troops he commands and those 
which you send him from Madrid, may prevent the 
further advance of the enemy. , 

*^ You ask for my advice, and. I send it you ; but 
the 'best counsel is useless^ if it be not solicited or 
followed until the mischief takes place. It is often 
more easy to^ prevent than to remedy an evil, and I 
regret to say, that I foresee strange, perplexities if 
you do not establish some kind of order in the mar 
nagement of your affairs. You have hitherto reposed 
your chief confidence in incompetent or interested 
individuals. I recommend you to get rid of Cava* 
les. I recal. Ozzy ; but on your part I experience 
resistance and opposition to this measure. You see 
the fruit of these men's labour, in the state of your 
armies and fortresses, yet it appears to me^ that their 
interest wholly occupies you : and at a moment when 
you should be engaged in the most enlarged viewsy 
you are looking down on the cabals of the princess of 
the UrsinSy ^ith which I am continually annoyed. 

^Vl sun convinced of your sincerity ; but if unfor- 
tunately you should forfeit that virtue which natural- 
ly belongs to you, still I think that you love me, and 
that you love the interests of your people too well to 
deceive me. I therefore fully credit your assurance, 
that you will really follow my advice. • Profitf I en- 
treat yoUf by the counsel which I now oflfer you, and 
which is dictated by those feelings of friendship and 
affection which I shall nevei^ cease to cherish for you. 

^^ You cannot possibly succeed» while your affairs 
continue in their present state of disorder. Appoint 
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a wise and enlightened council. The Duke de 
Grammont will name to you the individuals, who, in 
my opinion, are competent to be members of it. Do 
not delay calling them together, consult them on all 
matters relating to war, finance, and general politics ; 
avail yourself of their information and experience, 
and issue no order with which they are not previously 
made acquainted. 

*^ When I see this council well established, I shall 
feel more confidence in sending you the aid of which 
you stand in need ; but until this measure be adopted^ 
I have but too much reason to consider the troops 
which I send into Spain as lost. All that I do for 
you appears to be useless ; and though I earnestly 
desire to support you, yet you will place it out of my 
power to do so, if this disorder should contiaue. 
Shew that Spain possesseis a king and a couiicil ; that 
the sovereign authority is in your hands ; and that 
the individuals who have abused your confidence, 
are not the rulers of the monarchy. 

^^ I never recommended to your Majesty any thing 
inimical to your real glory, and the interest of your 
states. That you should* labour to promote that 
glory and interest is the only reward I ask for all I 
do, and for all the affection I cherish towards you. 

" (Signed) I,ouis." 

<( I have already requested that you will restore 
the marquess' de Rivas to all his official functions. 
I again repeat my request, because I conceive the re- 
instatement of the marquess to be essential to your 
interest ; and I expect to see my solicitation com- 
plied with, since you have expressed a willingness to 
be guided by my advice." 
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Madame Campan sometimes remarked that <^ cour- 
^ tiers belong to the person of theit sovereigiiy as peo- 
«( pie belong to their native soiL . Courtiers live on 
<* the sovereign, as people live pn the land that gives 
«^ them birth. . 

*« Sovereigns," she tdded, ^V'^i'^ never willing to 
«« acknowledge the faults they have conunitted. They 
*^ always seek and find an apology. But facts^ will 
^ not be viewed in this way by history ; no healing 
<< balsam will be applied there/' 



^^ When in Switi^erland, in the 3rear 18dl, W45 met 
<< at our hotel two English travellers. They happen- 
ed td to dine in the same apartment with us^ and 
*< while we were seated at our respective tables, the 
*^ younger of the |wo Englishmen said to his friend : 
«< who are those two old wQinen i meaning Madame 
^^ Voisin"*^ and me. I stopped .them short, by telling 
*^ them, that I understood English, or heaven knows 
*^ whgt compliments they might have passed on our 
<^ wrinkled faces at 69 ! I thpught this was the wis- 
^^ est course. A woman's love of coquetry does not 
<^ decline with her charms : the merest trifle wounda 
(( her vanity. I was in the rights Voisin, was I not? 
<^ said she, laughing. T hose gallants would have 
*^ treated us as rudely as time has done/' 



24th.— -^ On the 3d of June, 1811, Napoleon ac- 

* Madftioe Yobin was eoaneoted witb Madame CunipaB for the ipaee 
of thirty yearq, during which period she shared her good and bad fortnae 
with the tenderest affeetioo. There hafe been few examples of sack 
profound atlMlimeiit. Madame Yoiaiadid not lorTifc Uwlonofher 
friend. < 
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** companied by Maria Louisa and several person- 
<* ages of distinction, visited the establishment at E- 
^^couen. After inspecting the chapel and the refec- 
^f tories. Napoleon desired that the three principal 
<^ pupils might be presented to him. Sire, said I, i 
*< cannot select three, t must present six. He turned 
<* on his heel, and repaired to the platform, where, 
<* after seeing all the clasaes assembled* he repeated 
*< his demand. Sire^ said I, I beg leave to inform 
it your Majesty that I should commit an injustice to- 
<^ wards several other pupils, who are as far advanced 
*^ as those whom I might have the honour to pre> 
«< sent to you. 

*^ Berthier and^others intimated to me, in a low 
<* tone of voice, that I should get into disgrace by my 
*^ non-compliance. Napoleon looked over the whole 
^ of the house, entered, into the most trivial details ; 
«^ and after addressing questions to several of the pu* 
*^ pils : ^ Welle madam, said he, I am satisfied, shew 
<< me your six pupils." ' Madame Campan present- 
ed them to him ; and as he stepped into his carriage, 
he desired that their names might be sent to Ber- 
thier. On addressing the list to the prince de Neuf- 
chatel, madam e Campan added to it the names of 
four other pupils, and all the ten obtained a pension 
of 300 fraucs. During the three hours which this 
visit occupied, the Empress did not utter a single 
Vord. 



** If that great man,'' said madame Campan allud- 
ing to Napolt;oo, ^^ had not been surrounded by base 
*^ parasites, he might have been prevented from^cotn- 
** mitting many faults. On the day after his visit to 
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*< Ecoultiy a queen wrote to inform me that I did 
<^' wrong in not immediately obeying the Emperor's 
*^ orders, and that my resistance might be attended 
<^ with unpleasant consequences. All bowed beneath 
^ the influence of his character and his authority ; 
*< they never seemed to understand that he was so 
** mucli under the control of reason^ to be unable to 
^ resist soUcitations that were jnsl, however impor- 
<« tunate. Courtiers are every where so afraid of 
*^ losing their places, that they adhere to any thing 
« that may please or flatter the sovereign. To this 
'< cause must he-attributed all the political faults that 
^< are consmitted, and which frequently bring about 
*^ the ruin of all parties.'' 



25th«-^I>uring the Consulate, Napoleon one day 
said to madame Campan : *^ If ever I establish a 
republic of women, I shall make you First Consul." 

Josephine having been invited, during the Consu- 
late, to dine with a rich army-contractor, Napoleon 
said : ^^ I do nat object to your dining with bankers, 
they are merely dealers in money ; but 1 will not 
have you visit contractors for they are robbers of 
money.'* 



Madame Campan has many times told me that 
marshal Ney, just at the moment when the battle of 
the Moskowa was decided, sent to request of Napo- 
leon the whole reserve of the guard. Napoleon in- 
quired of the aide-de-camp whether the Russian 
guard had yet engaged ; he was told that they had, 
and had been beaten by the troops of the line. ^^ In 
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that case/' replied he, <^ it will be a finer thing to be 
able to say, in the bulletin, that the battle was gained 
without my reserve having been brought ijito ac- 
"tion.** 

Marshal Ney had made this request with a view 
to cut off the retreat*of the Russians ; and had the 
reserve marched forward, it is probable that n^rly 
the whole of their army would have been mad^ pri- 
soners, and that a treaty might have been arranged 
on the field of battle« 



It was a saying of Napoleon's,, that if you but 
scratched the skin of a Russian, ypu wo.ukl instantly 
discern the barbarian. r 



26th«— ** How soon," said madame Campan, ^^par- 
«< ties recognise and. understand each other^ without 
« interchanging a word. I do good ; for to me that 
<* is a necessity ; and it sometimes leads me even 
H beyond my means. During the tim^ I have re* 
<* sided at Mantes, I have relieved the iinfortunate 
*f ,as far as lies in my power. Yet the ladies com- 
<^ posing the Benevolent Society, have not proposed 
<^ that r should become a member of it. In my 
*^ aged and infirm condition, I should not have ac- 
<* ceded to suph a proposal. To girve privately is 
^^ more congenial to my feelings. But without car^ 
^< rying my pretensions too far, I think this little 
*^ mark of respect was due to me. However, I thank 
<« them for having forgotten me; it was a more 
*^ happy thought to pay their court to a certain lady, 
<^ who assumes the title of Marchioness. Be that as 
^^ it may, I love and esteem the bdies of the society, 
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'< who are highly respectable, and who deserve the 
*' gratitude of the poor of Mantes.' I merely men- 
^^ tion the circomstance, beoause it arises out of a 
'^ political cause. I feel convinced that it is not oc- 
*< casioned by any feelings of personal animosity to- 
" wards me.'* 



<f The talent of madame de Stael/^ said madame 
Campan, <<gave her a masculine character. To si- 
^< lence her, it would have been necessary, as I told 
*« the empress Josephine, to give her a court dress 
f' with a long train ; she would have sought no bet« 
*' ten The man who persecuted her was at first her 
*f hero ; her brilliant tmagrnation exalted him into 
«' an idol. Napoleon feared her at home ; but she 
<< did him a great deal more mischief abroad. Un- 
^f der his own wing, he might have kept her in check ; 
^ but when vexed ^d irritated, she avenged herself 
^ with the bitterness that might be expected from a 
<^ woman of superior talent wounded to the quick. A 
<' woman who can write manifestoes is' worthy of 
<^ consideration ; Indeed, policy renders it a duty to 
«< respect her. When authority wounds and tor- 
^< ments persons possessed of high talent, it creates 
<• enemies sometimes more dangerous than those 
<^ whom it contends with. Napoleon one day inter- 
^< rupted madame de Stael, in the midst of a profound 
«< political argument, to ask her whether she had 
*« nursed her children." 



ayth.— «< At court," observed madame Campan, 
*< wit has more influence than reason. Do you know 
<< why ?->— Because wit is fed by pride, and reason by 
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^' philoBophy ; and as there is always more of pride 
f« than philosophy in courtsy reason must relinquish 
<< the supremacy. This is the cause of all the follies 
<* that are comniitted in courts. 

<< I'he old nobility will never sincerely unite with 
*' the new% The reason assigned for this is^ that the 
M nobles are the children of the revolution ; they are- 
*« merely tolerated. The system by which they at- 
«< tained their rank is declared to be illegitimate. It 
<< is said that they have obtained their titles by revolt^ 
*< and must be kept at a distance. Countenance is 
<« indeed shown to a few, lest too great an outcry 
^< should be raised ; but they are always Jtreated with 
^ a certain degree of reserve." 



Madame Campanywhen convfrsingon the sttbject 
of the existing law of electioUf and the sort of aris^ 
tocracy created by iXp observed, that it would neces* 
sarily restore the law of primogenitureship, in order 
to afford the. government a powerful influence over 
the electors of th& great colleges. 



Napoleon was relating, at the Tuileries, after his 
return from Austerlitz, thtit he could have made the 
two Emperors his prisoners in that battle :-^^^ Why 
did you not bring them with you," said a princeas 
to him— ^< we could have entertained them with the 
carnival." ^<In sooth,^' was the reply, <« such prison* 
ers are apt to create too much embarrassment." 



He said, on another occasion, that his conscripts, 
when they quitted their homes^ wore only the ^loak 
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of courage ; but that after they had faced the enemy 
once or twice, their hearts were filled with it. 



28th.>~^^ From the situation in which I am placed/' 
said Napoleon to madame Campan, *< I very much 
pity all who are about me. Their characters ^re all, 
known to me ; and I could make a report of them 
just as you report the conduct of the scholars under 
your superintendance. Ambition is their ruling pas- 
sion. AH is right ths^t promotes their advancement, 
but all iisi wrong that tends to their retrogression. 
Their pride is very elastic ; tlietr ingenuity enables 
them to lengthen or shorten it as circumstances re* 
quire. But I keep them within due bounds. They look 
only to themselves ; and they forget the nation which 
is the first principle. What would they be without 
it? The favours of which I dispose, belong to the 
people f but the men who are enjoying them, would 
not scruple to show their ingratitude to the nation 
and to me, if temptation should present itself." 

<« It must be confessed," said niadame Campdn, 
^< that he judged correctly. 



tj 



Napoleon related, that a few days before the bat- 
tle of Austerlitz, some agitation had prevailed, par- 
Mularly in Paris. <* The warmth of the court 
party/' said he, <^had fallen to temperate; but on 
bearing of giy success, they rallied round me as if 
they had been charged by the Cossacks. This is the 
way of the world." 



«« The progress of inform atiop brought about the 
(< revolution in France ; but our manners checked it. 
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<^ If the light of iDformation be extinguished, our 
'' maoners are ready prepared for the restoratioix of 
^ the old state of things." 



<^ If," said NapoleoB, <^ I cheated so many priaces 
and kings, it was that I might present to the world a 
specimen of my power. I should have acted very 
differen^y but for the reverses I experienced at 
Moscow. To have kept the English in subjection 
for three or four years would have sufficiently an- 
swered my views. I would have given liberty to all 
nations, and directed their views to elevated and no* 
ble principles. Honour should have been the basis 
of all. But fate thwarted my plans : this was the 
greatest calamity that could have befallen the nations 
of Europe." 



March 1st. — During the Directory^ madame 
Campan had a chapel in her school, where a priest 
performed mass every day. The establishment was 
perhaps one of the first in France. At this period, 
the death of Robespierre had suspended the reign of 
terror, though it was not hear at an end. The police 
had received intimation that mass was celebrated in 
madame Campan's house, and some commissioners 
from the government were sent to order the chapel 
to be closed. When they presented themselves^ 
madame Campan said : ^< Citizensf in my school 
<« principles of morality must be inculcated. If 
^' you take away the Gospel, what would you substi- 
^^ tute in its stead ? A code of religion is necessary 
^^ for the preservation of.morality^ as a code of laws 
^^ is requisite for regulating society. < Ciiizeness,' 
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^ repKed the connnissionersy * the nation has ac- 
«^ knovtedged the sapreme beings and the immor* 
*< taliity of the soul. Conform with those principles. 
<« Orders must be executed, and not commented 
**on.''' 



'< The tranquillity which I have enjoyed at Man* 
<< tes, during latter years, faarmade me drink up life 
«< like a glass of luke-warm water.'' ^ 

2d.— Mole^ the actor, after paying a visit* to' tho 
Duke de Fronsac, on New Year's day, met Fleury 
en the stair-case«^ The latter inquired whether he 
had been paying ld» court to Monsetgneur ; to which 
JMole replied t ^ Tes, certainly ; it cost nothing. I 
always fancy I am on the stagCf when I lavish this 
kind of incense, it is a part to be played like any 
other.'* 



<< How onfortunate are the men who surround 
^< sovereigns, Whenihey obtain from them marks of 
«* favoui"^ and private xonfidence ! . I am not only one 
" who has paid dearly for this honour. Certain tra- 
<« vellers^ I know of, could tell the s^afte tale.** 



Theempress Josephine, at the- time of ber divorce 
requested permission to proceed to the United States. 
Napoleon informed her that he could not answer for 
her safety in crossing the sea. <« Then your power 
finds an obstacle,'' said she, ^« Would to heaven there 
were seas to be crossed for the fulfilment of aU your 
wishes ! yoor glory would then beam for ever." 
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M. Segaier, grand vicar of M aoies, asked madame 
Campan (ox some ipforinatioii respecting ibe deadi 
of the marqiieM de Favras. ^^ The pobtie papery of 
M the time^'^ sMd ahe, «< heaped the moat odious ^a- 
«^ lumny on Monsieur, now Louis XV II I. Unfor- 
** tunate circumstances datcnmned the death of the 
<^ Marquess." 



u Do you knoWy"' said madame Campan, «< why po- 
H litical delinquents show so little indulgence in their 
^* disposition 9 It is because they wish to hide Ibem* 
^* selves behind their own dedaratioM/* 



Napoleon renutf'ked to madane C^teapan, dnrhsg 
the Consulate, ^ that he who possesses \he kpy of the 
French treasury may be acquainted with all' that ia 
going on in the cabinets of £urope, which, be added^ 
is by no means a ma;tter of indifference^ at any time. 



Napoleon used to say, Hthat indulgence should 
descend from the throne : but that it does not so 
readily ascend to it, since subjects only eitercbe that 
virtue in proporuon as they receive pi^otection." 

<* How would a monarch govern, if his subjects 
« were aH men of rank ? Would it be necessary to 
<« make laws expressly for them, of anatoi^ diSereiit 
«« from those to which other men are subjected i 
«< Previously to the adoption of any measure, the 
<< minister woiald take into consideration the over. 
<^ weening pretention, pride and vanity of men, with 
*< old family parchments ; and after i^trly weighing 
<< all their claims, he would plainly see their un- 
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^* foutixSed presumption, tn wishing to piny di«- 
*'*' tingaished parts^ and usurp privileges which could 
^^ not belong to them. He would be coitiplilled to 
^^ regard them as humble individuals^ and to treat 
^< them accordingly. How would it be possible to 
"frame a law to satisfy pride, vanity and pretention ! 
^* Men know how to appreciate themselves. They 
<> find that strength exists in masses. The sabring 
" and cannonading of the revolutionary wars, have 
<V taught theih that armies may be commanded with- 
<* dut a Turenne or a Conde.** 



From the time when madams Caitopab underwent 
the operatioki^ whieh was perlbrmed oti the 5th bf 
February, het health continued in a very satisfactoty 
state omU the dd of March. DuHiig that interval 
AD ch&tige for the worse took place. On the 4th of 
.March, however, sh^ was seized with a slight de- 
gree of fever, and all the symptoms of a catarrhal 
afieetion began to appear. The.^ound occasioned 
by the operation was by this tt^me nearly healed. On 
the day on which this ehange first became observa- 
ble^ there was an expressioti of apt>rehetisloii in 
madams Campan's countenance, and she said to 
roe : ** Weil ! it is a^ catarrh. Lose no time, if you 
** wish to save me. I have strength to ^o through 
'*^ any thing, and nly confidjence is boundless. I have 
** always dreaded this disorder. Pray do nothing by 
•• halves. In situations of difficulty, cool dcterml- 
" nation is necessrary.: One miist intrench otie's ud- 
** derstanding in h strong hold ; mine will not be 
«^ easily besieged.* I wish to haVe sibc^t me itotte 
«< but my good friends of Mantes, and clSy valued 
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^ servants ; and if I should not survive, I shall have 
*^ the satisfaction of breathing my last in the arms of 
*< friendship." She had formed a correct opinion of 
the nature of her disorder. 



Feeling herself somewhat better in the evening, she 
said to me : *>* Notwithstanding this improvement, 
^' I do not feel quite at ease. Though I do not ex- 
<« perience any serious alarm* yet if I could change 
*^ my situation ( would ; but that is out of my power, 
^t and I am resigned, for I never suffered myself to 
*^ murmur at fate. I calmly await what it may please 
*^ God to do for me. The invalid who torments 
** himself, creates a Ihoral disease, which serverbut 
^* to increase that with which he is already assailed. 
*^ The doctor has then two enemies to contend with. 
*< If the disorder which the patient brings upon him- 
«* self could cure the physical malady, it would be 
*^ well to employ it as a remedy ; but on the coa- 
<* trary, it can only do mischief^ and therefore I am 
<« resolved to avoid it.*' 



On the 6th the symptoms increased. Madame Cam- 
pan's pulse became feeble and irregular ; but her 
mental energy continued unabated. After suffering 
severely for a few hours, she thus addressed me : 
<< I have survived a terrible crisis. Had it continued 
*' much longer, I think I could not have held out. I 
^^ felt my strength failing me. I tranquilly calcu- 
*« lated the progression. It was a terrible trial, and 
<« one which almost required the patience of a saint. 
^« I felt that my life was hanging on a delicate thread, 
^^ ready to break ; as when oppressed with sleepi- 



/" 



*^ nesa we f^el that ^e dhall'sooA (^ iM6 & j^rofotfnd 
«« slumber. Bat in th^se tWo case^ the d6<i^idt(^ kte 
u as you may suppose, diSereftt." 



■!■•»«■ 



In the evening finding herself ii littfo hetttf, ma* 
dame Campan asked me Whelhefr ih^e W^tt tmy 
news in the journals. On my iknsWetii^ thut they 
contained nothing* she said : ^^ Thef iie itttYit Wtong. 
** They should do their doty, whi4b is tamA^ knowii 
^ the waats of the peopte, «4 t(dr discuss tht bea^ 
« meatus of satifffying thetft« The wrtniatnty pte* 
<« tends not to tamderatand th^se wants, becauie the^ 
«« wish to encroach upon ttefiy right. Thty cloak 
^* their injustice under the words, firmness and de- 
^« votedness. But people cannot live upon words ; 
<« they require things. The p6litieij|n #1^0 dbf^Mds 
*« the cause of the people, acqu^i'cs a dlaifnr oir di« 
>« gratitude of mankind. This is tfidy nobler dcvotf^ 
«« cdness, particularly at the prcsevt mrnncnt, wfmi 
^« {lower is waging a war in Which generoixty has iii9 
^ part." 

Madame Campan remarked, that the budgets 4t 
States formed Ihe spiritual part of them. 

Napoleon trsed to obsctvcj *« That ff he had had 
tw6 such field^marshals as Suchet in Spain, he wouldr 
have not only conquered, but keipt the Peninsula. 
Suchet's sound judgment, his governing, yet concili- 
ating, spirit, his military tact, and his bravery, had 
procured him astonishing success^ It is to be regret* 
t^d,'* added he, <« that a sovereign cannot improvise 

men of his stamp." 

g2 
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<* As for mutual instruction^ I fear it will bo gra- 
<^ dually suppressed. This will shew that the.minis- 
^ try wish to preserve ignorancey to enable them to 
^< govern the more easily, according to the plan they 
*f have adopted, {f information were to be generally 
ft diffused among the people, government would have 
<< to encounter many obstacles in the execution of its 
<* measures* When attempts are made to enslave 
<* the strongest party, all sorts of artifices are resort- 
^< ed to. A government loves its people for the uses 
«* that may be made of them, and not for their own 
<< sakes* The friendship of men in power is selfish ; 
** there is nothing generous or noble in the senti* 
*« ment." 



On the 7th . the symptoms of madame Campan's 
disorder had rapidly increased. The remedies which 
were applied* afforded only temporary relief. The 
patient was occasionally cheerful, and addressed all 
about her in the most affectionate manner. She seem- 
ed happy in having us near her, and frequently pres- 
sed our hands within her own. To madame Voisiu 
she said :— ^« My dear friend, I shall not die yet a- 
«( while. Do not grieve thus. Two hearts like ours 
<« are not so easily separated* We shall drive away 
** the grim king of terrors ; shall we not, doctor f I 
eagerly replied in the affirmative ; adding, that I 
hoped soon to see her well again, and that her forti- 
tude was a sure guarantee for her recovery. <« Yes, 
Voisin," she resumed, ^^ we have suffered many ca- 
<* lamities together. But even misfortunes have their 
<* end* and a few hours of happiness will make us 
<« forget them. I love you as a sister. We were 



*^ certainly formed for each other. Oar hearts are 
<< knit together, and death alone can part us." She 
pronounced these words without ecnotton, and in a 
tone of the most cordial affection. 



On the 8th, madame Campan said to me ;— -^^ I 
<^ must try to make up for the bad night I passed. 
<< How long it appeared. Pain AiultipUes timeamaz* 
*^ ingly« Physical indisposition would lead us into 
*< curious mistakes, if we had no clocks. Hours are 
" as long as years. The same effect is produced 
^< when the imagination and the passions are power- 
^^ fully excited. In the first case the patient must 
*^ look at his watch ; and in the second, hemustcour 
<t suit his understanding. If that be not sounds it 
^^ will yield to the impulse communicated to it. 
<< This is the cause of the errors in,to which even 
<^ sensible men frequently fall. Such is the weak- 
^< ness of human nature, that we may err even with 
^^ the best intentions : for we are not always able to 
<< contend against excited imagination and powerful 
^* passion. It is these things that determine our fate." 



It afforded me the highest pleasure to listen to ma- 
dame Campan ; yet I was fearful lest she might fa- 
tigue herselff and therefore begged that she would 
refrain from conversation. ^^ That would do me, 
" more harm than good/' she replied^ *^ I will talk 
** slowly and gently." 



" The Bull's-eye party never forgave me for hav- 
<^ing enjoyed the confidence of the King and Queen^ 
<^ and for having rendered others happy when it was 
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*< in my power so to do. The ladies of that swarni 
«* of flatterers' were often unjust, and whenever the 
*^ Queen did me the honour to consult met I told 
*^ her the plain truth, and assured her that a govern- 
«« ment cannot be respected when it is not guided by 
^ justice. I have seen men, who, without .having 
^ rendered any service to their country, or given 
^ proofs of talent in any wayf have had the effrontefy, 
^ on the strength of their ancient families, to solicit 
^ places, which ought to have been given to men 
•* who had justly earned rewards by twenty or 
^ thirty years of tried service. The Queen im- 
«< mediately threw aside these unreasonable peti- 
<^ tions, and forgot the recommendations by which 
•< they were backed. Her memory will be ever dear 
•• to me. I never in my life saw so amiable and fas* 
<< cinating a woman. She had the mind of an angel, 
<« and the serenity of her temper was never ruffled* 
<< The calumny which was heaped upon her some- 
^ times rendered her sad ; but never called forth 
<f any feelibg of vindictiveness.'^ 



<< If I had been a princess,*^ said madame Cam- 
pan, *^ I should not have had all the Bull's-eye party 
^^against me ; but it was supposed that the situation 
^ I held, and my mere letters of nobility, did not 
'< entitle me to enjoy the honour of the Queen's fa- 
M vour and friendship. This excited their envy ; 
** but they paid dearly for their folly. There was 
« also another ground tot tfieir jealousy. They 
^ Iniew I was better than they were themselves." 



On the 8th, madame Campan passed a quiet 
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night ; but there was no improvement in her symp- 
toms. 

V< I had good eyes/' said she, ^* when I was at 
«* court, and 1 made good use of them. I never 
'< trusted to my ears. I was tilways on my guard 
f* against the impressions which they might lead me 
<^ to form. At Versailles, tale-telling and slander 
«^ frequently assumed the place of truth. I therefore 
*K suspended my judgment until my eyes were con- 
<< vihced ; and this caution rendered me very confi- 
^ dent of what I really knew. My enemies have 
^* abused rtie sadly ; but when I am gone I hope my 
^^ memory wiU be more respected than I have been. 
^^ You cannot form an idea of the dangers with which 
*< one is; assailed in a court : the ground is so slip- 
^ pery that it requires the greatest care to keep a 
*< firm footing." 



I mentioned to madame Campan what I had heard 
respecting M • Bourdier, physician to the empress 
Maria Louisa : namely^ that he had sacrificed his 
peace when he accepted the disagreeable ofixce. 
These were his own words : ^^ My dear doctor/' 
said she,' <^ ambition is the first principle of the men 
^< who surround sovereigns ; pride and meanness , 
tf come next in order. The conduct of courtiers is 
<* influenced solely by these three causes. If they 
<* stoop downy it is to grasp at something ; and if 
^' they stand upright, it is to show their importance. 
<^ They learn to act their parts, and they who evince 
«f most talent in the performance are most successful. 
*' They have to pocket many aflronts* it is true j but 
<^ they are not over nice. At court, where favours 
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^ are SO lavishly distributed, merit is either ad* 
^ vanced or kept back, according as it suits the in- 
^^ terest of men in power. Those who possess in. 
^^ flttence, deliver their opinioUf their partizans re- 
^< peat it; and in •the course of a few days, the 
<< drawing-rooms pronounce the final judgment. 
«^ People who think differently are afraid of compra- 
^^ mising themselves ; and aflfecting a degree of ar- 
« dour which they do not feel, they make more 
<' noise than the rest. Happiness never dwelt in the 
*< palaces of kings. Courtiers acknowledge this, 
«^ and here at least they may be believed." 



On the night of the Qth^ madame Campaawas not 
quite so well as she had been .the night before. In 
the morning the symptoms were the same as on the 
preceding day. Blisters had been applied ; add when 
they were removed the places appeared discoloured. 
After I had conversed with madame Campan for a 
few minutes on some important subjects, she ariced 
who had been sending to inquire after her. I ^old 
her the names of the persons who seemed to feel 
most interest respecting her. ^ Their kindness," 
said she, ^* touches my heart. Under happier cir- 
^f cumstances I should have done much good at 
«< Mantes ; but I am here upon half pay. I muat 
*< exercise a little philosophy, to enable me to forget 
^^ the past, and live content with the present ; yet I 
*< confess, I could not endure any very severe priva- 
<< tion, my philosophy would murmur, or would^ 
<' perhapsy forsake me altogether. But if new mis- 
<« fortunes were to assail mCf I should begin again 
^< to study how to bear them, and probably I should 
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M succeed well enough. With a little courage oae 
^* may tuin misery out of doors, when it comes to 
*< pay us a visit/* 



llth.*^-«Madame Campan passed a bad night* We 
looked with impatience for the arrival of M. Volsin, 
' who had returned honie a few evenings previously. 
In spite of the confidence which madame Campan 
reposed in him^ she did not seem at all affected by 
his delayed visit. Her understanding controled her 
feelings, and her presence of mind never failed her. 
I was the more distressed by M. Voisin^s delay, be- 
cause 1 observed that the patient was getting gradu- 
ally lower, that every remedy had failed^ and that 
nature was exhausted. 

In spite of the patient's hopeless condition^ for 
hopeless we saw it was^ on the second day of her iU- 
nessy I fielt that the presence of M. Voisin would be 
of service to us. He was delstyed for several hours, 
having been obliged to attend the duke d'Angouleme. 
I did not wish to have the responsibility entirely on 
myaelH At length, however, M. Voisin arrived, 
and after examining the patient, he advised thie coa« 
tinuance of the remedies which had been already em- 
ployed* In course of the day, madame Campan, ad- 
dressing .herself to me^ said :«— «^ You are dping all 
«t you can for me, and I thank you. How soothing 
^^ are your attentions, and how deeply does your 
*^ friendship move my heart.'^ Then pressing my 
hand) she added :— <• I cannot express the feelings 
<< with which your kindness inspires me ! If I must 
<* die, my mind is fully made up. It is useless to 
<^ contend with an adversary stronger than one's self. 



;• 
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^ My patience and resignation will not fail me. 
** Those who have known how to live should know 
^ how to die* In thus bidding adieu to my family 
^ and my friends, I feel a consolation in reflecting 
*^ that I do not leave my son behind me. Had he 
<* survived me, he would have been wretched ; and 
<< that thought would have distressed me at the pre- 
<* sent trying moment. Farewel, my good friend ! 
« I throw myself into the arms of Providence. That 
<* is the invisible resting point, and the only one. It 
<f is a great consolation, and the imagination, though 
<' startled, clings to it with pleasure. How gratify- 
<^ ing it is to be able, on the approach of death, to 
^ abandon one's self cheerfully to an order of things, 
<< of the existence of which there has never yet been 
«< any mathematical demonstration. This rallying 
<^ point is indeed, a source of comfort." 

(Madame Campan had fulfilled aD her religious 
duties before she underwent the operation.) 

*< I love the simplicity of my religion," said she ; 
^* I revece the faith in which I have been educated ; 
«* but I hate all that borders on fanaticism. I quit 
^^ the scene of life after having witnessed many vi. 
*' cissitudes ; and every thing seema to forbode that 
<^ France will yet be exposed to violent convulsions. 
<< Tranquillity will not be established until senti- 
'< ments of justice predominate, which they must 
<' ultimately do, for truth has asserted her rights. 
" The light so much detested, has penetrated every 
** where. It is criminal to think on politics without 
" having an eye to that public happiness on which 
** private happiness depends. The governments of 
<< Europe are at present guided by ideas and preju- 
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u dices which are below the level of the age ; the 
^c carriage is driven along old traces and it will not 
^' go smoothly until it reaches level ground. Power 
*^ should be centred only in the law ; it is misplaced 
^^ any where else : it has no other resting place which 
^' sound reason can acknowledge. Those who think 
*^ otherwise are blinded by the dust of old parch* 
*^ ments. . They seem to forget that ruling by ordi- 
<^ nances is out of date. People want something 
*^ more substantial ; they will no longer submit to the 
^' caprice of a minister, without complaining. The 
^^ time for that is gone by." 



,12th.— Madame Campan passed a bad night, and 
was very ill during the day. 

«( Well, doctor/' she said, addressing herself to me, 
" I am going very fast, political events sometimes 
^^ urge us on as rapidly. I fear your skill will be un* 
'^ availing ; my cure would indeed do you credit. I 
'^ suffer but little ; yet death is advancing at a sure 
<< pace." I sought to encourage the patient, by as- 
suring her there still was hope. ^* Yes," she replied, 
«< hope is very consolatory ; but when one sees a lit- 
«^ tle^way before one, something else is requisite. I 
<( feel no reason to cherish hope. My situation is 
tfc sufficiently evident, from the affectionate attention 
<< and interest manifested by my friends. Poor Voi- 
<< sin takes no rest ; if this should continue much lon« 
«( ger, she will be ill too. I am happy to think that 
^^ my infirmities are not of a nature to offend those 
«* about one. I am deeply affected by the proofs of 
«< kindness I receive. But let us talk of something 
** else.*' 
H 
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Napoleon remarked, that in every branch of the 
admintstration, he had met with men^ who^ with the 
art of speaking wellf possessed also, in an eminent 
degree, that of doing ill ; whenever he discovered 
aachf he knew how to reduce them to their proper 
place. 



Mr. Monroe, who was the United States ambas- 
sador in France, during the revolution, and after the 
fsdl of Robespierre, said to madanle Campan at Saint- 
Germain : *^ Portttne is rolling down the kennel, and 
any one may stop and pick it up.*' During a walk in 
the wood of Saint-Germain^ he was talking in de- 
fenea of his country, which he held to be finer than 
ours : his daughter^ who was but a child, a pupil in 
the e^abK%hment of Saint-Germain^ interrupted him 
by saying : <^ Ye», papat but there are no streets in 
America tike thb^e," pointing, at the same time, to- 
wards the main road. ^< Very true," said Mr. Mon- 
roe, << our nation may be compared to a newly-form- 
ed household ; We are in want of many things, but 
vire pbsAess the finest thing of ail-^liberty.- ^ 



" Nations judge of the designs of governments, by 
<' inspiration or by instinct. In vain are assurances 
<^ given that suth and such measures, apparently op- 
u pressive, were dictated by pure intentions. These 
^< assertions receive just as much credit as a conquer- 
*^ ed country grants to the proclamations of the ene- 
" my. Let governments respect the rights of their 
(« subjects, and they will experience less opposition.*' 

13th.«— The symptoms of madame Campan's disor- 
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der continued increasing ; but her mind retained all 
its energy. 



The patieot passed a tolerably easy day. Her 
cough was not violent ; but her strength gradually 
wasted, and her pulse continued to intermit tnore and 
more decidedly. 



14kh. — Madame Campan grew gradually weaker 
and her countenance assumed a more unfavourable 
expression. She observed the uneasiness manifested 
by madame Voisin and madame Maigne, .and she 
said to them ;— ^ Come, no more grieving ; think no 
4* more about me ; yau have done enough^'' In ihe 
course of Ihc day she tried to sing, in order to rtSf 
dieir spirits. About noon she addressed me as foU 
lows :--^ One ought to forget one's own distresses, 
<< and think on those which ntkct others. I am now 
^ a stranger to public events, having lately had so 
•^ little opportunity of attending to them. But, 
** friend, "she added^ lowering her voice^ ^* I must try 
** to forget myseUf and to withdraw my thoughts 
^^ from every thing around *me. I am assailed by 
t* too many painful ideas and fancies. Let us talk 
^ on politics, doctor, to avoid talking about ourselves. 
« Is there any disposition to improve the condition 
^* of mankind f" I replied that «* 1 thought there 
was." ^^ I am rather incredulous on that point/' 
said she. '< '£0 enter properly into the spirit of a 
^^ people, it is neces^ry that their wants should -be 
^« understood ; and hitherto I see no reason to be- 
** lieve that the subject has claimed any attention. 
i« But I hope I am deceived." 
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15th. — The patient passed a bad night on the 14th. 
She frequently spoke of her family, to whom she was 
tenderly attached. When in good health, she her- 
self often observed, that she had too much of a fa* 
mily heart not to think of her relations. In the 
morning I found her nearly in the same state as when 
I left her on the preceding day. Her ideas still con- 
tinued clear and profound. << What think you," 
said she, *^ of the men who bargain for their opin- 
*^ ions in the market of Paris i Certainly they are 
*^ losing sight of their first duty. 

^ Morality and justice are now invoked. This is 
M done to avenge thirty years of humiliation. Mi"? 
^* norities, when once they gain the ascendency, 
^^ever show any mercy to the majorities they super^ 
<* sede. l*he fools and fanatics of parties are always 
<* the sport of the policy and ambition of plotters." 



'< I feel," said madame Campan, f^ that my disso- 
^* lution is fast approaching. Every diing seems to 
^^ be vanishing from me. However, my strength is 
*^ not yet entirely gone, and I will tell you an anec- 
*< dote. I was dining one day at Malmaison with 
«« the First Consul, when he noticed the snuff-box 

* 

«« which I always carried w)th me, and taking it in 
«< his hand he recognised the features of Marie An- 
•< toinette." 

€€ Good, very good, madande Campan," said be, 
<< this reflects credit on you. I hate ingratitude. 
<^ It must be very satisfactory to you to possess the 
<^ image of that charming woman. They would have 
** ruined her in 179$ ; but who would they not have 
<< ruined i Their hatred of birth and titles bordered 
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^< on madness. You would have died witfatiery lion 
^< sure, and I know yo^i will die with her portrait be* 
** side you.'* 

^^Doctor/' added she^ after a pause : ^< he spoke 
*« truly, as you sec." 



16th.— -During the night of the 15th» madame 
Campan was occupied in arranging matters of busi- 
ness, and particularly in setding legacies on her do« 
mestics. 

When I visited her in the morning, the hand of 
death was upon her. Her exfremities were cold, and 
her pulse had almost ceased to beat. ^ I wish to 
make my last wtil," said she, ^ hxiti do not think I 
can. Will you have the goodness to write for me i^ 
I eagerly signified my readiness to comply with )ier 
. desire. ^* I must sign my name,'' said she, ** though 
I know it is not necessary. <* My relations are all 
<^ too honourable to fail in the fulfilment of my last 
^< wishes." I must here note down an expression 
which forcibly marked the goodness of her heart. la 
bequeathing legacies to her domestics, Chenier and 
Genevieve, who had served her with the most aflec^- 
tionate fidelity, she said to me : <^ 1 hey have become 
*' my relations."* 

Having signed her name with some degree of dif- 
ficulty, she paused and said : ^< It will be better 
<^ to have a notary.'* Her own notary was immedi- 
ately sent for, and she explained to him with the 
greatest precision all that she wished to have done* 

* These two exeelleat semnti are bow in the houehcdd oC Madsiae 
Campta'kflifee. 

B2 
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The codicil was then presented to her for signa- 
ture. Her hand trembled, and she said with a smile : 
<* It would be a pity to stop short on so pleasant a 
w road." 



Dissolution was fast approaching ; and every re- 
viving remedy had failed. About 1 1 o'clock the pa- 
tient turned her head towards the window, which 
had been opened. The sky was clear and the air 
refreshing. *< This/' said she, **• is the evening of 
^* a fine day, which has been darkened only by a few 
^* passing clouds. I am glad that I was induced to 
^ visit Switzerland ! I there passed two months of 
^' unalloyed happiness ***• She is so amiable and 
<^ our hearts were so perfectly in unison. 

^ My dear doctor, I am no longer of this world. 
*< We are about to part for ever. I should have had 
<< many aflfairs to settle ; but heaven has been pleased 
<< to ordain otherwise.'* 



I endeavoured to support madame Campan's cou- 
rage ; but alasy I found that my own deserted me. 
She exerted all her remaining strength to talk to us^ 
in spite of all I said to induce her to refrain from 
speaking. She remained silent for a few moments, 
and then said : <* I must express my thoughts in spite 
<< of every thing." Her mental faculties still retain- 
ed all their energy. I had removed to a little dis- 
tance from, her bedside^ and she called me back in a 
tone of voice less gentle than usual. I hastened to 
her ; and then reproaching herself for this little 
mark of hastiness, she said: <« How imperatively 
u one speaks when one has not time to be polite !" 
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She read in our countenances that she had not 
long to live, in spite of the effort we made to conceal 
our. feelings. Her breathing became more and more 
difficult ; and about six in the evening she heaved 
her last sigh. 

Her excellent sister^ madame Pannelier, was 
among us at that sad moment. 
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Mantes, Jan. 4th, 1819. 
Sir, 
The commencement of the new year, will, I pre- 
sume, have induced you to quit C* * * on a vist to 
Paris. To see our relations and friends at the re- 
newal of each succeeding y^ar^ is a gfatification re* 
quired by heart, as well as a law imposed by custom. 
This is the time, when travellers on the journey of 
life stop and rest, salute each other, and say to 
. themselves : Well ! here is one year ended $ how 
shall we pass that which is jiist begun ? The fashion 
of presenting sweetmeats at this season, is an alle- 
gorical expression of our wish that the ensuing year 
ftiay glide away sweetly. The Romans used to give 
away, at the commencement of the new year, little 
pots of weU-refined honey : but certainly our confec- 
tioners in the Rue des Lombards exceed all that was 
known to the ancients in the art of preparing these 
little presents. 

No doubt the society of the Prefect will aflbrd 
you useful and agreeable recreation. He is a man 
of the world, and a man whose estimable qualities 
render him beloved in his department* I should 
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conclude that he is very amiable in domestic life. 
Pne always finds in the family circle, a justification 
of the opinion formed of an individual by the ma- 
jority of the public. You are reading M. Fer- 
rand's Esprit de PHistoire, It is, indeed, an excel- 
lent work : public opinion has pronounced this deci- 
sion. Yet it is evidently written with a particular 
view. All, or almost all, the results tends to prove 
the superiority of old laws and customs ; a question 
which I do not mean to dispute, but which is not to 
be admitted as a positive principle. A country 
changes in the progress of time, just as scenes change 
in the course of a journey. 

The reason why there is so much misunderstand- 
ing at present is, that certain individuals persist* in 
speaking in the dialect of 1660, to a generation which 
has adopted a new dialect. I would advise you to 
study the pure and simple history of facts, without 
suffering your mind to be influenced by the opinion 
of any particular author. It should be your owi^ 
task to compare one age with another ; and to re- 
flect on the follies, faults, and crimes. of different 
eras. For example, when history ulifolds pictures 
of popular fury, and describes the atrocities occa- 
sioned by impiety or fanaticism, compare the mur- 
ders of the Armagnacs and the Boarguignons, com- 
mitted in the state prisons of Paris, with those per- 
petrated on the £d of September, 1 792 :-^You will 
find that the causes of crime vary, but that men are 
always the same ; and you will see the horrors at- 
tendant on popular violence, whether excited by re- 
ligious or political fanaticism. If your thoughts be 
directed to headlong enterprises of valour, the love 
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of arms, the ambition which distinguish conquerors, 
and the little which all their victories enable them to 
bequeath to their descendants, you will find Alexan- 
der, Charles XII., and Napoleon, all on one line. 
If you reflect on those hazardous undertakings in 
which valour and wisdom must be counted for no- 
thing, you will see that Saint Louis perished in a 
foreign land, where countless numbera of brave men 
forfeited their lives ; and that Napoleon lost his army 
and his crown in a distant expedition : the one mo- 
narch was sacrificed on a burning southern soil, and 
the latter, amidst the snow of the north. If you look 
back to those crimes which time renders daily more 
and more odious, you may conipare the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew^ and the scaffolds of Robespierre. 
This is the true spirit of history ; it is the study of 
the foibles and passions of poor human nature. 
Would you see how far men may carry the abuse of 
unlawful power, read what the Maires du Palais did 
with their kings. Would you judge how powerful 
bodies of men may abuse their strength, look at the 
conduct of the old feudal chiefs, who, clothed in 
mail, descended from their strong holds, to lay waste 
woods and plains, to fire villages, and make kings 
tremble on their thrones. Would you contemplate 
the abuse of popular power, that may be found in the 
clubs of 1793, and under the furioiis and sanguinary 
red cap of the Jacobins. Such is the true spirit of 
history • I have not read this any where ; but I have 
read many things which have suggested these ideas. 
Whether priesthood or philosophy reign, one thing 
only can govern and restrain the passions of mankind. 
One thing alone can confer happiness on human na- 
I 
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ture ; and this is a good system of laws, judiciously 
administered by men inaccessible tg influence^ as well 
as to corruption. To a professor of the law, there- 
forey how necessary is the study of history, combined 
with the just contemplation of human actions. La- 
bour perseveringly. You have made choice of the 
finest path in the career of human life. 

Accept every assurance of my sincere and tender 
regard. 

G. C. 

P. S* I have just read over my hastily-written 
letter. Do not suppose I am a female philosopher. 
You will make a mistake if you do. I have always 
revered the laws of my religion. But I have exer- 
cised my powers of observation, and I wish to in- 
duce you to do so likewisa. That is M, I assure 
you. _ 



Mantes, May 13th, 1821. 
Sir, 
I have received your kind and agreeable letter, 
and I hasten to reply to it, as i am about to leave 
Mantes, and to travel. Yes, to travel, in the proper 
sense of the term, for I am going to Switzerland, 
during the Season, to take the waters of Baden, either 
in the baths, or from the pump. I have been induced 
to undertake this journey, by the aflectionate solici- 
tations of my good nieces, and by the advice of my 
medical attendant?. They assure me that this in- 
tended visit to Baden will have the effect of restoring 
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tny health, and furnishing my mind with recollec- 
tions of scenes and individuals which may, hereafter^ 
not banish, for that is impossible, but at least help to 
divert away the painful thoughts that continually 
haunt' me. I propose returning in Septemben At 
the baths I expect to meet several ladies, formerly 
my pupils, whom it will afford me great pleasure to 
see again ; but 1 will never traffic for the tender re- 
collections of friendship and the revered sentiments 
of gratitude, 

I thought that nobody would consider it worth 
while to trouble their heads about an old Woman, 
erased and cancelled from every favour, though her 
peace of mind is not disturbed by the consciousness 
of having committed any wicked action. But I was 
mistaken. It has been mentioned In several fami- 
lies in Paris, that I am about to take up my abode 
with my pupil, Hortense. This is absolutely false. 
I am going only to Switzerland ; and I would not 
willingly have my poor bones laid at rest in any other 
country, save that which gave me birth. 

Fate sometimes changes for the better, at the. very 
moment when it seems mC>st hopeless. 

Your remarks on the judicial-magistracy are ex- 
ceedingly ju^t,, profound, and well digested, fiut 
you have looked only at the dark side of the picture. 
Examined in the right point of view, that dignified 
and useful profession will be found to be the very 
first in the civil branch of the government, and it 
should be uninfluenced by the advantages which the 
military profession has in all ages laid claim to. 
When poor, the magistracy are indeed much to be 
pitied, and still more so are their families, who may 
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not be excited by the noble sentiments with which 
they are themselves animated. They should call to 
mind the venerable recollections inspired in the 
church, by the bishops with wooden crosses, who for- 
feited so much of their merit to the detriment of 
religion, when their crosses came to be made of gold. 
An upright and intelltgeiit judge, who has pro- 
foundly studied the law, and administer^ it impar- 
tially, who never bestows a glance on the exterior 
of him who appeals for justice, or who seeks to 
evade it ; — a judge who sees only the important 
balance which is placed in his hand ;»-«who, aware 
that a grain of sand will turn that balance, is guided 
only by God and his conscience,in caeting that grain 
of saAd ;-^who bears in mind only the two imposing 
words, guihy 01* innoeent ; — ^.who knows that his go* 
vernment had ffamed laws, which he is cttUed upon 
to administer, and that he must not comsttk the 
changes that may take plaee in that government, so 
long as the code remains unchanged ;-— a judge who 
turns a deaf ear to the dangerous entreaties of beauty 
bathed in tears, and who is .not to be tempted by 
gold, sees in his turn the warrior disarmed, submit- 
ting to the sentence* of the law, which it is his office 
to pronounce. Such a man must be beloved and«s«- 
teemed, whether he reside in a capital containing a 
hundred thousand souls, or in a little town like Man- 
tes. He reads the expression of respect in all eyes ; 
he is the terror of the wicked, and the hope of the 
just. To an honourable mind such a situation must 
surely afford the highest happiness. 

But I am making you read my scribbling, instead 
of directing your attention to something of greater 
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Utility to yoUf and of hi|[her interest to all. Read 
M. Guizoty on Justice, and on Political Influence. 
I believe I have not given you the proper title of the 
work. It was lent to me, and I read it from begin- 
ning to end, Mfithout ever laying it down. I returned 
it immediately, and I have forgotten the right title. 
However, the subject is what I have mentioned, and 
you^may easily proture it. It will show you the 
mischief which the sanguinary Jeffries caused in 
England^ by selling his judgments to despotic power. 
Read also the Memoirs of the marquess de Ferrie- 
rest on the Constituent Assembly. They are admi- 
rable. I never for a moment quitted the scene of 
the memorable events described by the MarquesSf 
and I can truly aflSrm, that I have not, during the 
last thirty years, seen any work on the subject^ which 
can bear a comparison with these Memoirs* They 
afford an excellent clije for guiding the judgment 
through the extraordinary series of events of which 
they treat. Every one should make himself familiar 
with these events. They will be studied by our 
posterity, and placed on a parallel with the most re- 
markable crises of ancient history ; and yet how 
many young men of five and twenty enter upon the 
world unacquainted with the course of those inci' 
dents, the influence of which will long continue; to be 
felt. The marquess de Feirieres writes in a singu- 
larly pleasing and impartial style. The reader is led 
from the king's palace to the chambers, and from 
thence into the midst of popular commotions. When 
It is necessary to report speeches, just so much of 
them is given as serves to animate the interest with- 
out breaking the thread of the narrative. 1 he Mar 
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quesB, who was a deputy of the nobility, retained 
hia place on the right hand aide of the chamber. His 
pure integrity, elevated sentiments^ and correct turn 
of thinking, quadtfied him to take the clearest view 
of the great picture exhibited before him. He ob- 
serves the faults of the right hand side of the assem- 
bly, the ambitious advances of the left, and in short, 
the errbts of both parties, as though he were an un- 
concerned spectator looking down from the roof. 

This long letter, though an encroachment on your 
titne, will at least serve to prove to you that time and 
misfortune have in noway diminiahed the tender in- 
terest which my heart has ever cherished for you. 
Let me impress upon your mind the necessity of 
reading. Without H, any education however excel- 
lent, will prove abortive. All the learning acquired 
in the best schools, is merely like the piece of canvas 
stretched upon a work-frame : reading produces on 
the mind the effect which variegated silks and wors- 
teds impart to the canvass. i^'A judicious course 
of reading will even make amends for a defective 
education. vBut I must conclude. Old age has the 
advantage of having seen much! but it is apt to fall 
into the error of saying too much. 

Accept a thousand assurances of my regard. 
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Oraveil, June 18th, 1^21. 
■ My dear Edmond,* 

You are now in Paris. Your mother, your dear 
aunt, and y^ur uncles^ have contrived all sorts of 
amusements for you during holiday-time. Holidays 
are given to children as a reward for their industry ; 
and on their return to school, good children sihew 
their gratitude to their parents by resuming their 
studies with pleasure ; for in the meanwhile they have 
grown a little older, and as the understandings of 
young people are daily improving, they are every day 
the better able to learn. 

Little boys are shown many fine sights during their 
holidays. I'bey are taken to the Jardin des Plantes^ 
and there they are told : this tree was brought from 
Japan, that from South America, that from India, &c« 
Who brought those trees to France ? Men who sail- 
ed over vast seas to procure these treasures for lis. 
Who cultivated them in our climate f Men who have 
devoted themselves to the study of every branch of 
vegetable cultivation. 

You will see the fine colonnade of the Louvre, the 
Hotel of the Mint, the Palace of Louis XV., &c. 
Who constructed those noble monuments ? Men 
who spent years. in learning thei science of architec- 
ture, and who visited Italy to see and admire the mo- 
numents which that country possesses. You will 
see beautiful statues. Who sculptured {he marble 
80 exquisitely, that the figures look like jreal fiesh, 

* This letter wm addreiied bj Madame Camp«n to her aon^after she 
kftd left him id Paris. 
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an# the draperiea like real dresses. Men whose ta- 
lent has rendered their names immortal. You will 
see fine paintings which represent the persons of great 
h^oes, and record their actions. All these things, 
are the work of diligent Men. 

You will perhaps be taken to the play» and may 
see one of those tragedies which draw tears from our 
eyes, and picture to us the misfortunes of kings^ 
princes, and heroes. Who are the authors of these 
plays I Men who pursued their studies diligently^ 
and whose minds were penetrated with the beauties 
of the classic writers. But my dear Edmund I should 
never finish my letter, were I to describe to you all 
the beautiful and useful things for which we are in- 
debted to human labour. A little boy who is capa- 
ble of reflecting, should say to hiihself:— Wherever 
I go I see the productions of genius and industry. I 
am the beginning of a man ; and that I may hereafter 
be able to leave behidd me honourable recollections 
in my dear country, I must study as these illustrious 
men studied, when they were like me, only the begin- 
nings of men. Thus my dear Edmund, even while 
we are amusing ourselves, we may learn something 
from what we see and adm^ire. Your old and sincere 
friend at Mantes, feela assured that your own under- 
standing will lead you to^make useful reflections. She 
is better than she was, and hopes to pass the winter 
with you and your mother, in her pretty house at 

Mantes. She sends her love to you. 

G. C. 
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Zurich, July S/th. 

My DEAtt DAUGHTER, 

This letter will be a little volume, aiid it is wholly 
for you. I have already written to the worthy doc- 
tor, and I do not wish to excite any jealousy. You 
see how vain I am ! I was to have visited the abbey 
of £in&iedel:n i but I caught cold in coming from Ba- 
den to Zurich, and my friends whom I met at the 
springs, together with the abbe Bertrand, set out on 
their pilgrimage without me. They have just arriv- 
^d, and they found the roads so exceedingly bad that 
Ibey are g^ad my cowardice induced me to renounce 
the design of accompanying tbem« My old pupil 
H devoted, to the strict tybservance of her religious 
duties : brr misfortuaea have made lier feel the value 
of the powerful consofaitioii aflbrded by prayer, and 
the hope of a happier world* It was *her wish to 
coiiless and to receive the feacrament at the abbey* 
She fulfilled her pious design ; but unfortunately 
ctaghta severe cold* ' 

I could never have accomplished the pilgrimage 
to Etnsiedeln. The toad extends over mountains 
and rocks to the distance of three long leagues ; and 
there are but two places at which travellers can rest. 
The abbey is one of the most beautiful in existence $ 
indeed it may be said to be theiinest, the richest, and 
the most frequented of any in £urope. It is calcu- 
lated that a hundred thousand pilgrims repair thither 
every year ; eighty thousand on foot and twenty 
thousand in carriages. 

It is no uncommon thing to see the whole inhabif 
tants of some of the tillages in the catholic cantons 
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of Switzerland, going in procession to Einsiedein, 
You, perhaps, expect to be spared the description of 
the abbey ; but you mistake if you do. When I tra- 
vel I must relate all I see and hear of : so have pa- 
tience ; nothing will be omitted. 

Einsiedeln^ or our Lady of the Hermitage^ is situ* 
ated in the canton of Schweitz, nine leagues from 
Zurich, ai|d twelve from the French frontier. Me- 
nard, Count of ZoUern, made choice of this roman- 
tic spot as the site of a little hermitage which he built 
for himselFy and whither he retired and lived for the 
space of thirty years in pious meditation, secluded 
from all intercourse with mankind. The Count was 
murdered at the hermitage, in the year 862, and the 
place was deserted for twenty-live years after; at 
which time another hermit, nanned Ebenard, inspired 
by pious resolution, retired to it. In course of time 
the hermitage became celebrated, and in the year 906 
the Emperor Otho founded the abbey of Einsiedeln, 
which he" endowed with the extensive : surrounding 
wastes, and also with some good lands, o^ the banks 
of the lake of Zurich. From thiit time the property 
of the abbey continued increas^g, and in the fifteenth 
century its revenues amounted to a million of francs. 
At this period the abbot of Einsiedeln was made a 
prince of the empire. The abbey has subsequently 
lost a considerable portion of its landed possessions ; 
but it still continues very rich. It is a truly magni- 
ficent monument, llie abbot's residence is a palace, 
in which persons of rank and distinguished pilgrims 
are received. I am truly sorry for not having visit- 
ed Einsiedeln ; but the calash was dragged from rock 
to rock, for the space of three hours, and the swelling 
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in my breast, which is still occasionally painful, 
might perhaps have been rendered worse, even 
though I had incurred no more serious danger on 
the journey. 

My old pupil of Saint-Germain, who has now per- 
formed this pilgrimage for the third time within the 
last three years, happened to observe, on the table at 
which I was writing, a memorandum containing a 
list of persons to whom I wished to take some ob- 
jects of pietVy touched by the miraculous Virgin, who 
is devoutly worshipped by the good catholics of 
Switzerland. She carried the memorandum off by 
stealth, purchased every thing I had set down, and 
presenting them to me on her return*-^* here," she 
said, <^ I have executed the commissions for your 
friends at Mantes.'* I am truly delighted with her. 
Divested, as she now is-, of her dazzling and too 
evanescent splendour, she lives in a style of the ut- 
most simplicity, relieving the wapts of the poor, and 
rendering herself beloved by ail who know her. She 
is exactly the woman which her interesting childhood 
led me to expect she would be. She was my pupil 
at ;* time when the fear of the executioner's axe 
forced us all to be citizens of the republic : and I 
formed her youthful mind without the most remote 
anticipation of the exalted and unhappy destiny for 
which she was reserved. At leagth, however, the 
vicissitudes of her life are ended ; and I am not a 
little gratified to observe, that the religious princi- 
ples which 1 instilled into the minds of my pupils, 
the talents which I taught them to cultivate, afford, 
under adversity, a source of consolation and amuse- 
ment. These are the blessings of an education 
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founded solely on the basis of religion ; and at the 
Mine time embracing all that is calculated to form' 
the judgment and cultivate the mind. What re« 
sources it affords in mature age^ and in those cases^ 
unhappily too frequent^ when interested society for- 
sakes us, because they have no longer need of out* 
support, or because we ate unable to offer them the 
pleasures which wealth once placed within our 
reach. 

The waters of Baden have proved beneficial to 
me; and the swelling in my breast is considerably 
decreased. Switzerland' is full of physicians, whp 
are reputed to be very skilful. I have consulted one 
at Zurich, and another at 3aden. Their opinions 
corresponded with those of my medical advisers in 
Paris, and with that pronounced by your husband ; 
and I was gratified to find that in judging like 
Frenchmen, thiey judged correctly. I hope soon 
9gain to see my little abode in the Rue Tillerni, and 
my.drawin£-room looking to the south. But alas ! 
I shall never more behold that object whose loss my 
heart incessantly deplores ! 

I am lodged here at an excellent inn, the sign of 
the Sword, where I hav« been confined to my room 
through the fatigue I sustained during my journey. 
The apartment is, however, superb. It was recently 
occupied by the queen of Bavaria, who, with her 
sister, princess Amelia, and the two young prin- 
cesses, lodged at this inn during their stay in Zu- 
rich. The rooms are fitted up in the most showy 
style, after the Swiss- fashion ; but, unfortunately, 
the beds are wretched, being nothing but straw ma- 
tresses. The inn is built on piles, and it is ap- 
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proached by a prodigiously wide fvooden bridge, 
thrown across the lake. Zurich is an opulent city^ 
and is now Cull of bustle, for the Helvetic Diet is at 
present sitting ; and the Landammans, Foreign Ana^ 
bassadors, and Deputies, are continuidly moviBg 
about. All this I have observed merely from my 
window. But what a window it Is ! The beauti^ful 
and extensive prospect it aflWds has been painted 
and engraved^ and the prints are sold in all the book- 
sellers shops in Zurich. I should have liked td en- 
rich my magic lanthorn with a copy of this engrav- 
ing ; but the charge of thirty francs forced me to re- 
press my wish. Travelling |s very expensive, and 
if we did not resist the temptation of purchasing spe- 
cimens of all the different productions of the coun- 
tries through which we pass, we should not have 
money enough left to pay for our Iiorses. However, 
I am collecting a few little articles, which may prove 
useful or agreeable to my friends ; for it is gratify- 
ing to enable them to say, she thought of me at Zu- 
rich, at Basle, or at Baden. Even my dear Edmund 
has been remembered ; but how could he be for- 
gotten ? 

Say every thing that is kind for me to dear Joseph 
and. his little companion ; and forward the enclosed 
letter to madame Saint Phar. Present my compli- 
ments to M. and madame Jerville, to the countess 
de la Saumaise, and to M. and madame Meyer. Be 
sure to remember me to M. Bouillon. His attention 
to me at the moment when I was bereft of all I held" 
most dear, will render me grateful to him during, the 
remainder of my life. 

Madame Voisin is very well ; but she has been 
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-forced to relinquish the use of the warm baths, after 
a few trials. She was immediately attacked with a 
disorder which the Swiss call the poup6e. It is a 
general eruption of the skin^ produced by the warm 
baths. The Swiss consider this poupSe as very fa- 
vourable to the health ; but it is extremely inconve- 
nient, and has a very ugly appearance* I have es« 
caped it. Skilful physicians condemn the excessive 
use that is made of the warm baths here. Many 
persons remain as long as seven hours a day im- 
mersed in the bath ; leaving it to go to dinner, and 
returning again when the meal is ended. 
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LETTERS 
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MADJiME CAMPAX TO HER SOX. 



NOTICE BT THE EDITOR. 



The following letters contain the affectionate and 
judicious advice of a mother to a beloved son^ on his 
first entrance ifito life^ dictated by the wish to guide 
him in the path of duty ^ and to warn him against the 
dangers with which youth is surrounded in its inter » 
course with society. In this correspondence Madame 
Campan mingles with her excellent instructions^ her 
recollections^ observations and opinions^ respecting all 
she formerly saw at the Court of France^ as well as 
the interesting events which occurred during the lat^^ 
ter period of her lije. Her remarks on history^ on lite^ 
raturCf and on the drama^ are always sensible and well 
expressed. From the manner in which all the writ' 
ings of Madame Campan have hitherto been received^ 
it may confidently be anticipated that the C9f respon^ 
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dence now published f will excite that interest which 
can scarcely fail to be attached to letters written by a 
woman of distinguished ability 9 for the purpose of 
forming the principles^ the understandings and the 
taste of a son whom she tenderly loved. 
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23d Messidor, Year IX. 
My beloved Son, 

I addressed a few lines to you at Lyons ; but in my 
perplexity, I forgot the name of Monsieur **#***. 
The individual whose name I unluckily substituted 
for the right one, felt, I presume, but little respect 
for a letter which would have afforded so much plea* 
sure to my Henry, This at least will follow you to 
Montpellier ; for you cannot receive it at Lyons. 

You are now, my dear Henry, removed from my 
fond care and instruction ; and young as you aref 
you have entered upon the vast theatre of the world. 
Some years hence, when time 'shall have matured 
your ideas, and enabled you to take a clear retro- 
spective view of your first steps in life, yobu will be 
able to enter into my feelings, and to judge of the 
anxiety which at this moment agitates my heart. 
When first a beloved child;, releasing itself from, its 
nurse's arips, ventures its little tottering steps oo the 
softest. carpet^ or the smoothest grassplot, the poor 
mother scarcely breathes; she inuiginea that these 
first efforts of nature are attended with every danger 
to the object most dear to her. Fond mother, calm 
jour anxious fears ! Your infant can, at thcworst, 
receive only a flight hurt, which, under your tender 
care, will speedily be healed. Reserve your alarmsj 
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your heart-beatings, your prayers to Providence ; for 
the moment when your son enters upon the scene of 
th^ world to select a character, which, if sustained 
with dignity, judgment and feeling, will render him 
universally esteemed and approved ; or to degrade 
himself by filling one of those low and contemptible 
parts fit for the vilest actors in the drama of life. 
Tremble at the moment when your child has to 
choose between the rugged road of industry and in- 
tegrity, leading straight to honour and happiness; 
abd the smooth and flowery path whidi descends, 
ffaroagh indolence and pleasure, to the gulph of vice 
and misery. It is then that the voice oi a parent, or 
of some faithfal friend^ must direct him to the right 
course. But good counsel, reiterated constantly in 
the same tone, may prove wearisome to his ear ; 
while a thousand varied voices, melodious as those of 
the syrens, are tempting him to launch into the ca- 
reer which must prove fatal to his happiness. We 
ire led into allegory in attempting to describe feel- 
ings by which we are powerfully moved. In short, 
my dear son, I implore for you the aid of experience, 
that tardy but excellent instructress, and all I hope is, 
that you may not pay too dearly for her lessons. 

I left Parts on the 7th, at six in the morning. On 
feachfng home, I took a bath and lay down to rest in 
Iny closet, on the bed in which you used to sleep. I 
have not yet risen ; and I shall not leave this apart- 
ment without a feeling of pain. 

I shall write to you very often, for I wish to inform 
ycu of all I do, so that you may' see me, as it were, 
reflected in a magic looking-glass. I. shall address 
you as the dearest firiei^ I have, and inform you of 
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all my pleasures and my pains, my good and my bad 
fortune. In like manner unfold your heart to me $ and 
you shall receive counsel when you stand in need of 
it. How many things I have to say to you ! 

Adieu ! my dear son ; continue to love me ten- 
derly ; act so as to reflect honour oH me and secure 
happiness to. yourself. 

P. S.— -Send me, I conjure you, every particular 
respecting your studies; those which you are now 
!! pursuing, and those upon which you are about to en* 

ter ; and also on your public examinations. Sur- 
rounded as you doubtless are, by thoughtless and 
trifling companions, let your mother be the rallying 
point c^ your mind and heart -, tht confidant of all 
your plans. 

I 9ha]l. have sufficient interest to establish you ia 
the world, because I have maintaiqed, and shall al- 
ways preserve, a useful and respectable character 
in society ; but I have not enough of that interest 
called favour, to raise you to eminence, unaided by 
your own exertions. 

I approve of the sentiments you express for a wo* 
man whom I esteem ; but experience convinces me 
that people who are fond of receiving attention, and 
' who love personal importance without caring to do 

much to deserve it^ are generally content with soci* 
%Xy inferior to themselves ; while on the other hand, 
thoae who are stimulated by the laudable ambition 
of rising in the world, seek to associate with their 
superiors. You have done the reverse this winter ; 
but for so doing you have given me reasons, some of 
which are plausible, while others I have shewn to bt 
insiificientnQd inapplicable. 
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Without any design of lecturing you, I send you 
these reflections, which occurred to me as I was 
walking about my garden. Reflect well on them. 
My duty is fulfilled in pointing out to you the course 
you should pursue in this world. Soon, that is to 
say, in a few years hence, the signal will be given 
for my departure hence ; but when one has to leave 
m son behind, life, is always full of interest ; so true 
it is that paternity or maternity prolangs the pe- 
riod of our sojourn oo earth. 



1st Thermidor, Ye^v IX. 
Written in bed, at six in the morning. 
Yesterday evening, my dear son, Lecomte and I 
seated ourselves on the beach before my door, at the 
hour when the postman arrives with the letters. I 
hoped to receive one from Auxerre, but I was dis- 
appointed ; and I sorrowfully returned to my closet, 
with my hope deferred until this evening. My 
abode is now less busy than usual. The absence of 
all my pupils, of madame Lefevre and my sister, ren- 
ders the place as solitary as the most retired spot in 
the country. But this tranquillity accords well with 
the melancholy and regret occasioned by the absence 
of my beloved son. I seated myself near the window 
of my library, and gazed with pleasure on the beau- 
tiful landscape which used to charm us both when 
we wete together, a few months ago. From my 
window I could also see the garden in which all the 
happiest moments of your childhood were passed. 
On reading this I know what affectionate recollec- 
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tiona will rush upon your mind, and traii»port 700 
back for a time to your mother's home. 

You do not know, perhaps, that at Coubertia t 
took lessons' in epistolary style^ or I should rather 
say, I there learned to eherish the natural feeling 
which prompts usy when we write to those we love, 
to enter into details relating even to objects the most 
unimportant ; for to the absent all is interesting that 
serves to revive the recollections of foroker habits. I 
received these lessons while I was patiently writing 
letters for the peasant women* to send to their sons, 
who had been called out by the requisition, to join 
our armies* One of these letters, I remember, was 
as follows ; ^' I have to tell you, my dear Charles, that 
^* the great plum-tree in front of our house, is this 
<^3rear loaded with fruit ; that the hay-stack in the 
^< little meadow is at least five feet higher than it was 
<*^lastyear ; that the grea^red cow has got a beauti- 
^ ful black-and-white calf i and that your god-mo* 
^ ther, Marianne Colot^ will soon be married to the 
"farmer's son." 

I'used to trace these details with the pleasure 
which is esperienced by the landscape painter, 
when he fixes on his canvass the simple feautures of 
a rural scene ; and I was convinced that these sim- 
ple epistles, descriptive of purely natural sentiments 
and pleasures, must present a charm to every feeling 
heart. I will* therefore, my dear son, inform you of 
every thing that concerns me. I shall often lead 
you through my class-rooms, my cabinets, and my 
gardens. In thus bringing you home to me, I shall, 
in some degree, divert away the gloom which your 
absence difluses around me. I shall make you 
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think of your mother, whose thoughts are so fond- 
ly fixed on you; and I shall banish from your 
susceptible, artless and inexperienced mind, any idea 
that might lead you to ruffle the calm and regular 
course of my life, and force me to mingle tears of 
sorrow with those which I shed in regret for your 
absence. ^ 

In the first place;, I must tell you that the most 
active repairs are going on in my house. The great 
dining-room is being newly painted, and my four 
class-rooms will, when finished; have an elegant ap- 
pearance. I am getting the blue room newly papered, 
as otherwise it would not have corresponded with 
the others. Since I am the victim of envy, only be- 
cause I am at the head of the first establishment for 
female education in France, I uSust endeavour to 
rise above the level whence I have been so unjustly 
attacked. When the motion of the carriage-wheels 
is impeded by ruts, the driver must make a powerful 
effort to extricate himself from the difficulty. For 
want of this useful energy, how many suffer them- 
selves to sink beneath the weight of disappointments 
and reverses, which^ with a little resolution and per- 
severance, might have been but transiently felt. 
Never forget Coubertin, and the bill of 400 francs, 
which was all I possessed in the world, when I ar- 
rived at Saint Germain. Reflect that this extreme 
distress was the fruit of imprudence on the part of 
your parents, rather than the result of the French 
revolution. Do not suffer your family, of which 
you are now the head, to sink again into a state 6f 
degradation and embarrassment. Consider that while 
you are raising your fortune on the honourable 
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bases of economy and industry, you have the advan- 
tage of belonging to. a family of old established re- 
spectability, who enjoyed distinguished considera- 
I tion amidst a numerous court. One should never 

cherish silly vanity ; but it is proper to know how to 
appreciate advantages, which, though merely acci- 
dental, will, if rightly viewed, stimulate us to the at- 
tainment of personal and positive merit. 

Learn to know the value of money. This is a 

most essential point. The want of economy leads to 

the decay of powerful empires, as wel\ as of private 

families. Lous XVL perished on the scaffold^ for 

a deficit of fifty millions. There would have been 

I no debt, no assemblies of the people, no revolution^ 

[ no loss of the sovereign authority, no tragical death, 

but for this fatal deficit* States are ruined through 

f the mismanagement of millions, and private persona 

[ become bankrupts, and end their lives in misery 

through the mismanagement of crowns worth six 

livres. it is very important that I should lay down 

to you these first principles of right conduct, sEUd 

impress upon your mind the necessity of adhering to 

them. Render me an account of the expenditure of 

your money, not viewing me in the light of a rigid 

preceptress, but as a fgend who wishes to accustom 

you to the useful habit of accounting to yourself. 

The marriage of M***** is still in progress. He 
is so extremely odd. ^at a few days ago I was al- 
most tempted to send him aboqt his business. He is 
really verging on madness ; he does not know his 
own mind for two moments running. However, the 
idea of being married renders his intended wife 
pleased with him. I hope he will be able to perceive 
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l8t Thermidor, Evening. 

My neifbhouTf Lefevre, being alone, I went to- 
day to dine with hioif a«d to enjoy the beautiful 
prospect which his house conunaads, taking Hen- 
rietta Guittemot along with me. There, my love, I 
received your letter, and with what delight did I 
peruse it. I was much aaiused by your description 
of the full-dressed ladies ; but one must not conceive 
prejudices against people in the country, on account 
of the singularity of their dress. KecoUect that wo- 
men may be intelligent, well educated and amiable, 
though they cannot consult fashionable oracles like 
Leroi and mademoiselle Despeaux. 

To«morrow morning my balcony will be finished. 
Present my remembnaces to good M. Bastide, and 
nay beloved Nina. Adieu, my dear Henry ; I send 
you a thonsand kisses. 



13th Thermidor, Year IX. 
Yesterday I looked most impatiently for a letter 
from my dear traveller ; but |Jie messenger arrived 
without bringing a line from yoS. I passed a very 
uneasy night. I dreamed I saw you languishing in 
sickness. Methought you had met with an accident ; 
I knew not how ; but you were overwhelmed with 
sorrow at the idea of being obliged to stop short in 
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the career on which you have entered, and to re- 
nounce a profession which requires health and ac- 
tivity. The approach of day relieved me from these 
painful feelings. On awaking, I reached your por- 
trait, which is placed at my bed-side, and while I 
gazed on it, my heart poured forth the anguish 
which a fond mother feels in the absence of her be- 
loved son. But these melancholy thoughts gradually 
vanished, as the dawn of morning ' and the light of 
reason approached, dispelling at once the shades of 
night, and the clouds which envelopied my fancy. I 
unfold to you, my dear Henry, all my inmost 
thoughts and feelings, to enable you to see the place 
you occupy in my heart, and to convince you how 
entirely it depends on your conduct to render me 
happy and con.tented, or to plunge me into the abyss 
of affliction and regret. Happy the woman, who in 
old age can say : ^^ I am the mother of a worthy 
man, a useful member of society ; and he^ in his 
turn, will be the parent of a line of oKpring who 
will never disgrace the honourable name they in- 
herit." How am I distressed to observe so many 
young men of the present generation, condemned by 
silly pride to a life of inactivity, which must inevit- 
ably lead to ruin. I see the sons of illustrious fami- 
nes disdaining to accept employments beneath their 
former rank, and from aristocratic feelings, declining 
to bear arms in defence of their country ; thus doom- 
ing themselves to the sad alternative of parading the 
streets of Paris, or if they can afford it, prancing pa 
horseback along the Boulevards, or in the Bois de 
Boulogne. Within the circle of my acquaintance I 
could enumerate, in the cast of the old nobility, six 
L 
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N***'8, two B***?s, two M*#*'s two G***'s, and 
three N***'s, who arc now sunk into absolute in- 
aignificance» and plunged into disgraceful inactivity. 
If the laws of equality have deprived them of their 
privileges, the laws of honour should deter themTrom 
pursuing a course which refiders them useless to 
their country. 



I2th Fructidor, Year IX. 
Mt dear Hekrt, 
Eight long days must elapse ere you can receive 
this letter, in spite of my ardent wishes for its speedy 
arrival. Oh! that I could give it wings, that it 
might fly to my beloved child with the consolation 
and encouragement which I trust it will impart to 
him. The sensations you now experience, my dear, 
are common to all young persons of susceptible feel* 
ing, on their first separation from beloved parents ; 
but you must banish this melancholy^ which, if in- 
dulged, would degenerate into a weakness degrading 
to your seXf and deprive you of reason, courage, re- 
flection and activity. In the first pl^ce you must be 
aware that you could not remain with me without 
retarding the progress of your education, which 
could only be properly pursued in Paris. A man 
should seek to gain information by travelling, he 
must encouilter and endure misfortune; contend 
against danger and temptation, and finally temper his 
mind so as to give it the strength and solidity of the 
hardest metal. All this cannot be effected in a se* 
dentary life. It is a man's business to direct, to form 
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and to defend his fortune ; it is a woman's task to 
obey* and to attend to her family and domestic af- 
fairs. . The qualities suited to the female sex are so 
unfitted to men, that their utter condeoaaatiaQ is pro- 
nounced by the term effeminate. 

Consider that you have now attained the age, 
when neither money, prayers nor tears. could have 
saved you from being sent as a soldier to distant 
countries; where you must have carried heavy bag- 
gage on your back, and have encountered death at 
every step, not only on the field of battle, but amidst 
the fatigue which has proved fatal to thousands of 
young men, who» like yourself* were nursed in the 
lap of comfort and competency. ^Praise God* my 
dear^ instead of uttering complaints ; for without 
any feeling of bigotry, this habit of addressing our 
prayers and thanksgivings to a Power superior to 
any on earth, tends to elevate and enlarge the mind, 
to support us under affliction* and to render us hum- 
ble and unassuming in prosperity. 

Let me innpress upon you the importance of at- 
tentive application to business ; for that affords cer« 
tain consolation, and is a security against lassitude, 
and the vices which idleness creates. Besides* as I 
mentioned to you, in a letter which you must already 
have received, you are at Marseilles, solely with the 
view of completing your commercial education. La- 
bour, therefore, diligently* to form your style, and 
your hand writing, and also to gain a knowledge of 
arithmetic. Having accomplished all this, you shall 
return and pass a few weeks with your mother, who 
will rejoice to see you advancing in the career of 
honour and prosperity. There is a touch of apathy 
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in your disposition ; and perhaps you will scarcely 
believe me, when I assure you, that in this respect 
my own character resembles your's. But the artifi- 
cial strength which we exert from principle^ and a 
sense of duty, increases our stpck of natural strength. 

After passing two or three months >ith me, it is 
my intention to send you to England, where new 
manners, a new country, and a language which you 
cannot fail to admire^ will afford inexhaustibl^e sources 
oi pleasure to you* Once more* my dear Henryi I 
implore you, make a good use of your ume. Send me 
the name of M'^^^'s chief cleric, and I will write 
him a letter which will, perhaps, help to increase his 
interest for you. Your second letter somewhat eased 
my mind respecting the coolness of M**** How 
can you have incurred his dislike i A young man^ 
on whose character the plodding of business has jret 
exercised no influence, is almost always sure to 
please in society. You hinted, once, at some un« 
pleasant conversation which occurred at table, and 
you have said not a word more on the subject. Tell 
me, tell your mother, without reserve, if any thing 
has happened to vex you. 

Your second letter is, however, consolatory. It 
describes you seated in a good post-chaise, with a 
travelling companion. How deeply am I interested 
in this companion. Is he agreeable ? above all, is 
he good ? Is he devoted to dissipation and idleness ; 
or is he intent on the pursuit of advancement and 
prosperity ? How anxious I feel to know this young 
man's character. Let me have a minute account 
of him. Be cautious how you form connexions ; 
and hesitate not to break them off on the first propo- 
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Bition to adopt any course which your afTectionate 
mother warns you to avoid, as fatal to your real hap- 
piness, and to the attainment of that respect and es- 
teem which it should be your ambition to enjoy. 

My dear son, be a man, and steadily pursue the 
strait and certain course which leads to honour and 
happiness. It is not a smiling path ; but at the jour- 
ney's end every reward and indemnity will await 
you. On the other hand» the career of vice is full 
of seductive charms. It is strewed with flowers, and 
smoothed by the fatal illusiona of indolence and lux- 
ury ; while the smiles of beauty, and the deceitful 
favours of fortune, combine to intoxicate the unwary 
victim, and to impel him onward to the briidc of the 
precipice whence he is hurled headloDg, never to rise 
again. 

Your uncle is not here^ and has no intention of 
coming. This is a mere idle tale ; but I have no 
doubt it was told you without any mischievous de- 
sign. I must now bid you fareweL This is Sun- 
day ; it is the festival of the LogeSf and I have not 
been able to write a line without twenty interruptions. 
Adieu, then, my dear H^nry, be prudent and dili- 
gent ; he attentive in the discharge of yourduty, and 
join cheerfully in the recreations which are afforded 
you. Adieu! once more. How painful it is to 
leave you ; but I will write to you often, very often 
be assured of that. 

Your nurse is here, and has delivered the letter to 
me. Dr. and madame Lecomte send their love t9 
you. 
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14tti Fructidor, Yeas IX. 
Mt psAR Soir, 
I wrote to jrou yteterday, and this momingy and 
with undiminisbcd pleasure I take up my pen to ad- 
dress you again. Your young heart feels the want 
of a guide like your mother, and by continual cor- 
respoodence, I wiU endeavour to bring myself near 
you. M. Audibert is at Marseilles ; find out where 
he lives, and .give him the enclosed letter. It can- 
not but be gratifying to you, to behold the face of 
one whom you have often seen at Saint Germain, a 
frequent visitor at your mother's house. Besides, 
he will introduce you to some good f&mllies ; not 
that you may have the opportunity of idly wasting 
your time ; for you know tpo well that you are not 
at Marseilles, and absent from me for the sake of 
pleasure ; bat these introductions will afford the 
means of passing your leisure hours agreeably^ and . 
will enable you to avoid the improper connexions 
into which a young man is always liable to be led by 
another young man^ of whoso character be is igno- 
rant. How anxious I am to know something about 
the companion of your journey. Ir he well inform- 
ed ? Is he industrious ? What are his habits andcon- 
nexions i Answer all these questions, so important to 
a mothery who knows all the influence of early friend- 
ships. Alas! that I am not a man, since my only 
child must pursue the course which the education of 
his sex indispensably requires ! How I wish that I 
could travel with him, guide him and stimulate him 
to the love of industry by my precepts, and above 
all by my example. To mc this would be second 
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life; the true enjoyment of existence. But the cares 
required in infaacyy and in the tender years of child- 
hood^ being once fulfilled, your mother like all other 
mothers, can do no more than give you good advice. 
Oh ! may my counsel prove useful to my Henry, 
and may I, like my sister, one day justly pride my- 
self in the conduct of my son ! How happy shall I 
be when the chorus erf* general approbation salutes my 
car ! Then I may sincerely say I have lived long 
enough, and I may commence a new career of exis- 
tenc«9 to enjoy with you yoor happiness and prospe- 
rity. My dear son, when you peruse these lines, 
know that they come from the very bottom of my 
hearc ;•— that the unstudied phrases, which flow rapid- 
ly under my pen, are dictated by the utmost warmth 
of maternal affection. 

I enclose a letter for M ***, jun. Deliver it to 
him immediately^ This young man is said to be ra^ 
ther too much addicted to pleasure and company ; 
but there is a wide distance between his condition 
and your's ; and while you are resolved to distin- 
guish yourself by industryy application, and other 
good qualities, there can be little danger of your be- 
ing led astray. Consider aay kindness you may ex- 
perience in the light of a favour, and not as an at- 
tention due to you. A young clerk can have no 
claim upon attention ; therefore divest yourself of 
all such ideas. Before you write to me, read over/ 
my letters ; they will serve to guide you in your an- 
swers. The distance which separates us makes me 
so anxious to hear from you, that I am distressed 
when you neglect replying to any of my letters. 
Tell me how you are accommodated with respect to 
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board and lodging. You know how my heart longs 
to knbw every thing concerning you. Improve your 
hand-writing, and attend assiduously to business. 
Recollect that to whatever profession you might 
have devoted yourself, whether a soldier, a lawyer, 
a physician, a merchant, or a farmery diligence is in- 
dispensably necessary to ensure success. 

I went to the Fair des Loges, where I was much 
amused. Madame de **#4' took me with her, in an 
elegant four-wheeled carriage, where we rode at our 
case, and in perfect safety. The populace were 
very merry, but at the same time very orderly ; for 
there was not the least disturbance. The fair was 
graced by the presence of numerous Parisian beau- 
ties, dressed a la grecque* I'he amusements varied 
according to the different tastes and circumstances of 
the parties who partook of them. There was one 
group engaged in drinking, and at a little distance 
was another, swallowing ices. One party was seated 
on the grasSy feasting on a leg of mutton ; and others 
were regaling themselves with chickens and savoury 
pies. One was contentedly drinking a glass of 
wretched wine, while his neighbour was refreshing 
himself with an ice cream. All entertained them- 
selves in the best way tbeir means would permit; and 
I was highly amused in contemplating the picture. 
But the hand of equality, which is felt by all, diffused 
intolerable clouds of dust, covering, without distinc- 
tion, the elegant rose-coloured shawl, and the hum- 
ble blue cotton petticoat. 

Adieu, my dear son. The sketch of this pleasant 
rural scene must conclude my letter ; but I cannot 
fold it up, without once more giving you assurances 
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ef that ardent affection which mast be visible in every 
line I trace, and wbich I can never^ for a moment, 
cease to cherish for yoa. 



24th Fractidqr, Year IX. 
Mt d£Ar Hznuy, 
* I have not yet received the letter which you en- 
• trusted to the care of G***. I have heard nothing 
of his return ; and I presume that, without bestow* 
ing a thought on i;ne or Saint-Germain, he has made 
a visit to Paris, to enjoy the pleasures from which 
his brother withdrew him* 

Your. last letter very much pleased me, and in- 
leased my impatience for that which was immedi* 
ately to follow it* I observe that your ideas are 
more accurately eacpressedf and more methodically 
arranged, than in your former letters* From amidst 
the tints which were confusedly mingled together on 
your palette, you have selected the proper colours 
for painting your sentiments and reflections with cor- 
rect effect, i see you will be able to write well. 
When you inform me of the manner in which you 
arrange your time, I will send you some books, free 
of carriage. In addition to the multitude of things 
with which the well-informed man should store his 
memory, it is necessary to direct attention to those 
acquisitions which are most immediately condusive 
to happiness ; and the art of writing with elegance 
and facility is certaiiily one of these. I shall send 
you a new edition of madame de Sevigne^s Letters, 
and of Cicero's Letters to Atticus, together with two 
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Other volaines of the Epistles of that prince of ora- 
tors, who ezceUe4 in the art of rivetting the bonds of 
friendship, by the charm of his correspondence, as 
well as in the power of moving the feelings, and ex- 
citing the admiration of his auditors in the senate. I 
know that you cannot devote any great deal of time 
to reading ; but you will easily see how much may 
be done by a just distribution of your hours. I do 
not disapprove of your occasionally enjoying a little 
recreation, with the two companions who have shewn* 
such a wish to cultivate your acquaintance ; but do 
not make yourself the slave of pleasure. Endeavour 
to snatch a few moments for the practice of drawing, 
in which you have already made so much progress. 
Never neglect to appropriate a certain portion of 
your time to useful reading; and do not imagine 
that even half an hour a-day, devoted to that object, 
will be unprofitable. The best way of arranging and 
employing one's tiYne is by calculation ; and I have 
often reflected that half an hour's reading every day, 
will give one hundred and eighty hours reading in 
course of the year. Great fortunes are amassed by 
little savings; and poverty, as well as ignorance, 
are occasioned by the extravagant waste of money 
and time. My heart prompts me to, give you counsel 
on evf ry point in which your future happiness may 
be concerned. My affection for you, my dear Henry, 
is still as actively alive as when, in your infancy, I 
patiently removed every little stone from a certain 
space in my garden, lest, when you first ran alone, 
you might fall and hurt your face on the pebbles. 
But the snares now spread beneath your steps are 
far more dangerous. They are strengthened by se- 
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duction, and the ardoUr of youth would hurry you 
forward to the allurement; but that my watchful 
care, and the confidence you repose in me^ serve to 
counteract the influence of this two-fold power. 
Your bark is gliding near a rapid current ; but your 
fond mother stands on the shore, and with her eyes 
fixed on her dear navigator, anxiously exclaims, in 
the moment of danger, ^^ Reef your sails, mind your 
** helm.'* Oh ! may you never forget, or cease ta 
be guided by these warnings, which come from my 
very inmost heart* 



28th Fructidor, Year (X. 
My dear Hekht, 

I have just closed a packet of letters on which I 
have been engaged since nine in the morning'; and 
the sun is now sinking behind the.mountai^n of Marly^ 
exactly frcHiting the windows of my library, whence 
I am now writing to you. I am heartily tired, as 
you may suppose, but when once 1 allow my corres- 
pondence to get into arrear, I a^m obliged to doom 
myself to a day^s penance, in order to clear my desk* 
It will be well if I retain my strength and activity a 
few years longer, for your future good, and to se- 
cure to myself a competency for old age, when the 
pure and resigned heart tranquilly awaits the ap- 
proach of death, without* however, ceasing to feel 
interested in the scene of lifcf while it is still tied to 
the world by the bonds of affection. 

You have now entered upon your labours diligently. 
Advance steadily in your new career. You must 
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submit patientty to the discipline of the common 
soldier. Consider that in any profession, if you be 
determined, you may one day or other enjoy the 
fortune and distinction of those who are at the head 
of it. Determination is every thing : it is the vehi- 
cle which constantly drives one forward without ever 
retrograding. I have seen J***, and I think him 
very agreeable. la the first place he spoke of my 
son, whom he bad seen more recently than 1 had ; 
this is always sure to please a mother $ and secondly, 
he informed me that you were well hi health, and 
comfortably lodged. You must, by diis time, be in 
possession of a quarto voliraie of my letters ; and the 
amdety which has so much depressed me, ought to 
be at an end. I carniot understand the cause of this 
delay : you may judge of it from the dflEte of my let- 
ters, in which I have always been punctual. 

Madame Lecomte is gone to Sussy^ to be present 
at the marriage of Armandine. She will, however^ 
reium this evening. Her absence has rendered my 
duty . two«fold ; and therefore this letter must be 
briei. I hope to receive one from you this evening, 
and to kam that you are no longer disturbed by ap« 
prehensions lespecting my health, which has been 
uniformly good. Adieu my love ! 



8th Vendemiaire, Year X. 

Probably, my dear Henry, I am the first governess 

who ever ventured to say to a young girl of fifteen : 

<< Miss, you are handsome, very handsome. I 

*< choose to be the first to address this compliment 
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*^ (o you» because I shall add Co it the assurance your 
*'*' beauty will soon decay. In the duration of human 
<^ life, beauty lasts no longer than the bloom of the 
**> rose, which we see fading in the evening, while 
<^ we regret that we did not pluck it in the morning* 
«^ You are handsome^, I say again, but I add^ with 
« equal truth, that you are siUy, vain, giddy, igno- 
«< rant, and somewhat unfeeling^ Remember that 
<< all these SmiUs, instead of vanishing ina few years, 
^ like ypur beauty, will increase with age» and be a 
<^ torment to yourself, and to aU eoanected with you, 
<' when your face will not retain a single handsome 
**^ feature," 

This, my dear Henry, I said a few d^qrs ago to 
one of my pupils, whose name, were I to mention it, 
would add nothing* to the force of the comparison 
which I am about to draw* I shall, therefore, say 
to my son, without the fear of inspiring him with 
misplaced or dangerous vanity: <« You are clever, 
<^ my dear Henry, very clever. But let not this 
<< flatter you. Talent is almost always a fatal gift, 
'^ when unguided by prudence and industry; When 
«* it escapes from the control of reason and virtue, 
<^ it is a flame which, destroying every thing withia 
<^ its reach, and the thick smoke which it emits, dis* 
^^ torts every object, and prevents as from, seeing 
<^ the road to happiness, if the flame be not em[doyed 
<^ to kindle the torch of reason, which cati alone 
^< guide and direct us. Libertines, spendthrifts and 
** gamesters* are almost all clever. My father used 
<^ to say, that in France, talent w»b to be found every 
^ where ; but that like a bill ef exchange, it wa& of 
«^ no value unless endorsed by reason*'' 

I like to use metaphors, that sae derived from 
M 
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commerce^ because it is my wish that all your ideas 
should be directed towards the object which ought 
exclusively to engage you. 

4 

After this long preamble, I shall tell you that talent 
enables us to judge, to choose, and to foresee ; but 
that young people of your age, if guided merely by 
hastily-conceived impressions, are continually liable 
to fall into mistakes. The facility of embellishing 
fUse ideas, and smoothing down sophisms, is one 
of the unfortunate results of ill-directed talent. The 
inconsequence of your reasoning sufficiently proves 
this. 

M. D*4Ml*^8 parents, you say, are unfortunately 
circumstanced. You know well that you may, with 
a few exceptions, compare your own case with his. 
He is closely engaged in occupations which will, in 
a short time, render him master of all the knowledge 
requisite in the management of an extensive com- 
mercial concern. You yourself wish to possess this 
information ; you feel it to be indispensably neces- 
sary to your advancement ; but you shrink from the 
exertion which the acquisition of it demands. You 
must be aware, that a young man without fortune, 
and who is enjtirely dependent on the fruits of his 
mother's industry, should indefatigably pursue the 
means of providing for himself. If you do not 
anxiously look forward to the time when you may 
say : **' I live by my own labour," I shall, tny dear 
son, think you veiy inconsiderate, and I shall be 
grieved to see you make so ill a use of your under* 
standing. Remember, too, that it depends on your- 
self to avoid any thing like ill treatment, since your 
own conduct may, if you please, render you beloved 
and esteemed. Surely you ought to have no cause 
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\lo say they do not like me ; they dre prejudiced 

against me. People who are rich^ powerful or proud, 

love to protect youth ; it is only success or preten* 

sion that create enemies : they will not be wanting 

when you rise to prosperity. . But an unsuspecting^ 

modest and industrious young man, posse5sing the 

advantage of premature experience, measures half 

his way to advancement in life, at the age. when he 

naturally gains friends and patrons. 

# # # ### # # 

May your mother's precepts conduct you to happi* 
ness ! Let me be the guide of your youthful years, 
and with pleasure I shall hereafter say : <^ You no 
<' longer require my care^; be in your turn the guar- 
*t dian of my dedining life." 

Tes, my dear Henry I will send you my portrait^ 
painted in the same manner as the doctor's likeness; 
and you will read \ in my eyes the expression of the 
love I cherish for you. 

I shall write to M. A**** to-morrow, to request 
that he will purchase you some books, for which I 
will pay him when I see him here. If you are very 
eager to get them, shew him this letter with a thou- 
sand remembrancer from me. A**** leaves Grig- 
non on the day after to-morrow. I will then send 
you every thing you want; but he has been^ for this 
-month past, almost continually in the country. 

The minister of the Interior dined with me yester- 
day. All Went oflf as usual, with infinite compliments 
and expressions of admiration. My professors will 
be appointed, and all will have reason to be satisfied; 

You must, by this time, be possessed of whole vo- 
lumes of my letters, every line of which breathes 
expressions of the 'warmest maternal affection. I 
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ooce more reiterate my recommendation of assiduity, 
industry, and prudence. There is some talk of peace 
In Paris. What a happiness ! but the report h^s 
been so often circulated, that we can place no reli- 
ance on it. I am siuing in my library writing this 
letter, and I enclose it in a kiss, which I send off on 
the lovfliest evening imaginable. Adieu ! 



15th Vendemiaire, Year X. 
Mt dear Son, 
I wrote only a few lines to you yesterday ^ just for 
iht sake of relievkig yonr anxiety ; and I am giad to 
find that the receipt of a letter from your mother is 
oae of your grentesl plensnres. Ton would wuh to 
bear from mtm «very niiier day* For my part I en- 
joy no happiness like that of correapondiog wkh yon; 
and the consolation of sendii^ yon letters^ which^ I 
trust, will prove useful to you, in aome degree, les- 
sens the sorrow occasioned by your absence. 

I enclose two letters from your uncle ; I shed 
tears as I perused them. I find that faonovurable 
feelings of pride deter him from making certain ap- 
plications ; and I must therefore make up my mind 
never to see him more, or at least very seldom. The 
absent are not thought of by a newly established go- 
vernment : and the thousands of favours of which 
they can dispose, would require to be doubled, to 
satisfy the expectations of all who have had a share 
in securing our extraordinary triumphs. The ser- 
vices of my brother are of older date than those of 
any other individual now living ; and though it is 
difficult to judge impartially where one's own inte- 
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rests are so nearly concerned, yet I feel that the go- 
vernment cannot be reproached for neglecting a man 
who is out of sightf and whose services preceded the 
period when the individuals^ now in power^ were 
called upon to exercise their important duties* If 
my brother were here^ he wouldt I doubt not, be 
speedily rewarded as a man who might be usefully 
employed. But circumstances detain him elsewheref 
and the tender ties of a wife and three children havei 
in some measure^ naturalized him in a foreign coun* 
try. You, my dear Henry, wiU^ I hope, one day, 
feel the power of these sacred connexions ; and the 
affection which you cherish for your mother, shews 
me what is to be expected of you in the characters 
of husband and father. Virtues are linked to each 
other ; and, unfortunately, vices are in like manner 
chained together. How happy is he whose conduct 
and attainments justly authorise him to enjoy th^ ti- 
tle of an honourable and well-informed man. He 
whose fortune is the fruit of his own labour, whose 
tastes are well directed, and whose mind is free from 
the influence of bad passions, certainly enjoys all the 
felicity which belotigs to mortal existence. I there- 
fore conjure you, my dear son, to apply yourself ear- 
nestly to business, to correct the little faults of your 
temper. Indulge every enchanting dream of future 
happiness, for this is not only a source of present 
pleasure, but also a stimulus to future exertion* It 
is right to cherish the illusions of imagination, when 
they are directed to objects which tend to elevate the 
mind. The soldier, whose bosom is fired by warlike 
enthusiasm, may fancy, while sleeping in his bivouac, 
that he is beneath the damask tent of the geoeraUin- 
chief; and he cannot conceive thiai idea^ uciaccom-^ 

M 2 
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ptoied by feelings of exalted courage, and a sense of 
the duties required in the high rank to which his 
thoughts are directed* The young student in the 
Universities of Leipsick and Gottingen, who patient- 
ly pores over huge volumes, to make himself familiar 
with the law of nacions^ and who stores his memory 
with the various treaties that have been concluded 
between belligerent powers, never thinks of being 
sent as ambassador to one of the great capitals of Eu- 
rope, cvept on the supposition, that he has sur* 
mounted all the diCculties that attend his progress. 
So it is with the young clerk in a commercial house. 
If he dream of possessing a house in the Rue Ceruttif 
or in any other part of the Chaussee d'Autin ; if he 
fancy himself the owner of an elegant country resi* 
dence, a few leagues from Paris, he is forced to go 
back to the point from which his imagination took 
wi^g, and reflect that it is only by dint of regularity, 
economy^ intelligence and activity, that he can win 
the confidence requisite to ensure his advancement. 
Nature has given you a good letter of recommenda- 
tion ; namely, the power of pleasing : but she has 
endowed you with an unfortunate quality in your 
suspicious disposition, -and your readiness to take 
offrnce. I will tell you a truth which you cannot yet 
know, from your own experience ; and this is, that 
a young man of sixteen has fM> enemies to fear. 
Pi'ople feel a pleasure in advising, supporting and 
protecting youth. A man must be possessed of pow- 
er before he is assailed by rivals and enemies. You 
will have your's if you prosper in life. What will 

I become of you then, since you fancy yourself an ob- 

ject of enmity, at an age when you must naturally 

[ inspire kindness I At present, any rivals you may 
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have can only be on a level with yourself: they are, 
therefore, young ; and in youth any malevolent feel- 
ings, excited by ambition, are easily subdued by po- 
lite and friendly attentions. Such sentiments are 
more to be feared at a later period of life. 

I must also advise you to be less hasty in pro- 
nouncing your opinion of people. I do not like to 
hear you exclaim so rashly that this one ts a fool, 
aad the other a coxcomb* Form your own opinioa, 
if you please ; but do not give it utterance, until time 
convince you that it is correct. How often will a 
generous action compel you to repent having bestow- 
ed the title of miser, on a man who may happen to 
be somewhat parsimonious in his habits* A well 
written letter, bearing proofs of information and 
judgment, may force you to acknowledge that a 
timid young man^ whom you may have heard awk- 
wardly stamniiering out a few words, is not the fool 
which you presumed he was. In such cases, if you 
keep your opinion to yourself, the mistake is soon 
rectified ; but if, on the contrary, you have promul- 
gated your rashly-formed judgment, how can you 
retract your indiscreet declarations in every quarter 
where you may be sensible they must injure the in- 
dividual to whom they relate. It is by reflections of 
this kind, my dear Henry, that you must endeavour 
to form your character, and to render yourself truly 
worthy of esteem. 



25th Vendemiaire, Year X. 
Endeavour, my dear son, to discover the cause of 
the coolness shewn by M***, I declare to you that 
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I never spoke of the hope you ent ertain to any one, 
except the doctor, who certainly is not the man to go 
to Paris and make acqifaintance with M**^, for the 
purpose of relating to him a circumstance in which 
he hijnself could feel interested only through his re- 
gard for you. Question yourself— -have ^ou com* 
mitted any mischievous trick i Have you suffered 
any imprudent observations to escape you ? The les- 
son which you received at Neuilly, on your first en- 
trance upon the world, ought to have made a lasting 
impression on your mind. Have you shewn any 
aversion to business ? Have you been less diligent 
than you should be ? Have you given offence to any 
one ? Examine yourself closely, as if you were on 
confession ; and your heart being innocent, and your 
intentions pure, go straight to your friend and ex- 
plain yourself to him. If you find you have been 
in the wrongy shew that you have good sense and 
candour to confess your fault ; for none but fools 
refuse to acknowledge the errors they have com- 
mitted. Do this, and be assured that he who at first 
gave you so kind a reception, will not hesitate to for- 
give you, and to restore you to that friendship which 
is so essential to your present and future happiness. 
I wish I were near you at this moment, to comfort 
and encourage you. I have just received your letter, 
and though my sight is very bad, I sit down to answer 
it by candle-light. I fondly embrace you, my dear 
boy. I am as anxious to have a letter from you, as 
you are to receive this. I wish it could fly to you. 
AdieUf my dear Henry. Be not downcast or impa- 
tient. Let your conduct be correct, and continue to 
love your mother^ who adores you. 
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10th Frimaire, Year X. « 

I have just received your letters, dated the 29th 
Brumaire, and U^e 1st Frimaire. I assure you, my 
love, the melancholy tone bi which you write has se* . 

rioualy distressed me. Whenever I understood that 
M ..Cachard was eomiag to Paris^ I conckuled that « 

you would be solitary and comfortless. As to my 
wish, as to the happiness I myself should enjoy in ^ 

pressing you to my ix>sofny I banish the fond idea, » 

when I reflect that the journey would d>lige you to 
suspend, for the space of two months^ your arithme- 
tical kosonsy which are so important in the occupa- 
tioos in which you are daily esigaged* A prudent 
snotber, who looks to btr son's real inlereAts, wil- 
lingly restgfM herself to these sacrifices of afTectiom 
I can very veil conceive the eotbusiastic spirit 
wliicfa anioiated ^e Roman snatrons. Had you en- 
tered the snnyy I would have wished you to raise 
yourself to distiaetioa, at the hazard of your life. 
In the commercial profeasioo, it is necessary that 
you should labour diligently in youths to enable you 
afterwards to live at ease, instead of being tied to the 
desk to post your ledger in a heated counting-house. 
Fortune helps us forward in the first step; but industry 
enables us to attain the second. Fortune may favour n 

us again, it is true ; but if we trust to her aid alone, ^ 

we shall only go limping forward, aiKl be in constant s 

danger of falling. I must certainly acknowledge, 
that fortune has helped me in my establishment ; but 
at present I must depend on my own efforts. Yes, 
in spite of my advanced age, 1 find it necessary to 
exert myself more than ever, and. zealously discharge 
the duties of my situation. Never allow yourself to 
be disheartened, my dear Henry. 
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While I write this letter, I am sitting in the place 
vhlch yoo say is so often present to you in idea. 
My sister is seated before me^ in the arm-chair next 
the side-board. She has just broken open a letter 
from Lucien, in which she reads the following pas- 
sage :•— >« I'he drum is now beating as the signal for 
*« embarkation. We are all in the midst of confu- 
<* sion. In an hour hence we shall be at sea, con- 
<* signed to the chances of that uncertain element. 
^^ You need not expect to hear from me within less 
<* than four months." My sister is bathed in^ tearsy 
and I cannot refrain from weeping. Such, my son, 
is the fate of mankind : when once the years of 
childhood are past, we must prepare for laborious 
exertions and painful vicissitudes. Learn to behave 
like a man, since nature has placed you in that dis- 
tinguished class of the human species. Do not de- 
plore the want of friends of your own age. It is bet- 
ter that jou should have a friend older than yourself; 
therefore cultivate the friendship of M. Cachard. 
Your uncle^s indifference for youthful companions 
proved of great advantage to him. 

Madame ***** is an excellent teacher ; just such 
a one as I want. Write to her on this subject. 

Do not think about plays, or any thing which may 
distract your attention from business. Answer all 
my questions punctually. Adieuy my dearest son, 
my pridei my future happiness, adieu. 



Vendemiaire, Year X. 
This letter is endorsed in the hand writing of 
madame Campan's son : Vendemiaire^ from my mo* 
ther. 
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My dear Hewry, 
I am very much pleased with what you tell me 
respecting the intentions of M. Cachard, and the 
continued marks of friendship which you receive 
from M. Bastide. They both seem inclined to pro- 
tect you against any unkind treatment. Profit by 
the lessons you recefve from the individual who has 
been chosen by M. Bastide, and who, though haughty 
and pedantic, nevertheless possesses a knowledge of 
the particular branch of business which you are pur- 
suing. It is most essential^ that you should acquire 
information on a subject on which your prosperity 
depends. At this monient I feel particular satisfac- 
tion in looking forward to your future success ; for 
my advanced age and the impediments which per- 
sonal jealousy throw in my way, almost deprive me 
of the hope of increasing my fortune. Indeed, it is 
not unlikely that after all the fatigue and trouble I 
have suffered, my old age may require the support 
of filial affection. A vexatious circumstance, arising 
out of the malevolence of the world, has just now 
occurred to me. A lady of Lille, who -has corres- 
ponded with me about six. months, being pleased 
with the plainness and candour of my letters, and 
with the account I gave her of my plan of education, 
lately wrote to me as follows : ^^ At kngth I am pre- 
^^ paring to depart for Saint-Germain, where I shall 
*< enjoy the pleasure of seeing the amiable and vir- 
^* tuous woman, to whose care I am about to confide 
'^ all I hold most dear* I shall have the Happiness 
*< of seeing the object of my tenderest affection, 
^^ graced with every estimable qualification of mind 
*< and heart. I am now in the midst of all the con- 
^^ fusion necessarily attendant on my approaching de- 
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^ parture from home ! but 1 am delighted at the 
*< thought of becoming acquainted with so amiable 
<^ a woman as you^ &c/' 

The letter was filled with expressions of the warm- 
est regard. Th« lady arrived in Pans, and having 
got introduced to a set of people hostile to me and 
my establkhmeot, she suddenly changed her mind, 
alleging^ among various groundless excuses, that her 
income would oot ^able her to place her daughter 
under my tuition, and she never even came to see 
the woman whose letters, she declared, had com- 
pletely won her heart. I have experienced so many 
similar kistancea of malevolence from various quar- 
ters, that I cannot help thinking society is now more 
depraved than ever. But happily 1 am occasionally 
rewarded by the afiprobation of the real Jovers of the 
arts and education ; and by refiecting that the moral 
prineipks which 1 inculcate in the nsiads of my pu» 
pils^ cannot fail to render them exemplary women, 
whose conduct will reflect honour on my old age. 
This ta my greatest consolation, next to that of pos- 
aesatng a son, the only surviving remnant of a family^ 
whose situation at court, and the part which I was 
there required to act, have, in a great measure, 
causedf the numerous attacks with which I have 
been assailed during life. Court favour is oftener a 
misiortune than a blessing, owing to the envy which 
it constantly excites. Make no mention of these 
disclosures and complaints, which, must be kept sei- 
cret, if we would not add to the triumph of the 
ivicked, and even promote their success. But it is 
gratifying to unbosom one's feelings to a beloved 
son, and thus to ease the burden that oppresses one's 
heart. M. DubreuU also administers consolation to 
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me; his pare philosophy enables me to bear up 
against the many vexations to which 1 have been 
exposed since the return of the priests and emi*. 
grants ; for tvithin the last eight or ten months I 
have been assailed with unusual severity. The pai'ty 
spirit at present prevailing is Sufficiently manifest, 
from a recent article in a journal, written by an ec« 
clesiastic. It is there observed^ with all priestly 
charity^ that the restoration ot the n^iinnery of Saint* 
Thomas, at Saint-Germain, will doubtless do away 
with those fashionable^ khowy, and impure establish- 
ments, in which all the morality of education is de- 
rived from romances* How lamentable it is to see 
party spirit thus pervert the understand!ing^ and un- 
dermine every principle of justice ! I was first perser 
cuted by the philosophers, whose opinions bordered 
on atheism, for having in my establishment respeqted 
religious opinions, and maintained the observance of 
pious worship, divested of monastic superstition; 
and I have since been tormented and calumniated 
by intollerant bigots, who in the name of a Go4 of 
peace, would consign to damnation all who do not 
profess the Catholic faith. The medium between 
these violent opinions and sentiments is certainly the 
course which true virtue and prudence suggest. 
But there is no satisfying people who are controled 
by furious passions. One must be content to endure 
their hostility on |ill bands. I would not enter into 
these details, my dear Henry, but because they may 
enable you to form some just ideas respecting thd 
world on which you are now about to enter. 
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14th Brutnaire, Year XI. 
Mt dear Henry, 

I will communicate to you all the reflections which 
have at different times occurred to me on the subject 
of conacienee. It is a matter which demands deep 
consideration ; and I shall be glad if my ideas re- 
apecdng it correspond with those which you have 
yourself formed. 

Conscience is one of the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of our moral existence ; and the attentive 
consideration of it, is alone sufficient to check impi- 
ety. It is a divine sentiment, which always acts in a 
way distinct and separate from our passions : it can- 
aot subdue them unaided by reason, but it never fails 
to appeal to man, even at the moment when he is in- 
fluenced by the delirium of passion. ^ The old Catho- 
lics, who borrowed from other religiotis the idea of 
personifying the virtues and vices, represented con- 
science and the passions as a good and a bad angel, 
always opposed to each other, with respect to human 
actions, though the operations of both are equally felt 
by man. There cannot be a more correct image. A 
writer of fairy tales has described a young prince, 
whose guardian genius presented him with a ring, 
enclosing conscience, which stung him wheqever he 
was about to commit a bad action. The pious mo* 
rali&t contents himself with exhorting us to listen to the 
voice of conscience: thus we say, conscience speaks, and 
* the expression is perfectly correct. What must be the 
power of that inward voice when it isheard by the mur- 
derer, about to imbrue his hands in the blood of his fel- 
low creature; or, when it appeals to the profligate, who 
with the help of H few pieces of ivory, would sacrifice 
tiis owi\and bis wife's fortune^ and deprive himself of 
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the means of educating and maintaining his young 
family ! Conscience never leaves the guilty at rest^ 
though their crimes be unknown to all, save them* 
selves. It banishes sleep from the down pillow of 
the tyrant ; and not even the stillness of his curtaiti- 
ed couch and carpeted chamber, can lull him to re- 
pose. Tranquillity of conscience eases the anguish 
of the man unjustly accused, and gives him fortitude 
to bear unmerited punishment. Hypocrites fancy 
they quiet their conscience by a temporary cx^nfes^ 
sion of their sins ; but the minister of God vainly 
grants them absolution, if they be not resolutely de- 
termined in future to avoid the snares of vice4 Their 
real conscience cannot surely be at ease* The truly 
good and devout look for the reward of their purity 
of conscience, in another and a better world. The 
timid see the punishment of an evil conscience in the 
lornients of hell, and this terror has probably a salu*' 
tary effect on many. The truly honest man is nut in* 
fluenced either by the opinions of the world, or 
by the hope of future reward, but by the con^ 
sciousness that he is acting right. This feeling 
regulates his whole conduct, and if he scrupulously 
obey the dictates of his conscience^ he will cer* 
tainly be happy. This, my dear son, is all I 
have to say to you on the subject of conscience. I 
doubt not, my dear Henry, that while you have been 
slumbering on your pilloWf the voice of conscience 
has sometimes addressed you thus : Come, my boy» 
it is time to rise. The chief clerk is already at his 
desk J he will remark your indolence ; and remem* 
ber, it is only by dint of activity and attention that 
you can gain esteem. Your fortune depends on di* 
ligence. Think on your mother, and on the happi* 
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ness which you good conduct will afford her. If 
you do not actively exert yourself, you will have 
the misfortuae to see your parent doomed to labour 
at that advanced age when she would require xe- 
pose. • • • • . Is not this what conscience has whis- 
pered to you i You sec, my dear, I have considered 
the subject in every point of view. 

As to the sentiment by which conscience is ex* 
cited, it must be ranked among thosp feelings which 
are ever present in the mind, though we are unable 
to account for them, and which have a uaefu} influ- 
ence on our happiness, if they serve to check our 
presumption and arrogance. Man is the only being 
who possesses a perfect knowledge of right and wrong; 
and this consciousness he doubtless owe^ ^o the si^» 
perior or^oiizatiQi^ w^th which his M^if^ has en- 
dowed bijiA. fiijut I liave given you eQi9Ugb 9f mo- 
rality^ This letter iinight haye been made the vehi- 
cle of many metaphysical idefis ; but I have repUed 
to you with jthc pl^innesa of 9^ nrpn^an whp bM no 
pretension to philosophy. 

I will BOW tell you about the fine picture which 
has recently been painted by the younger Guerio. 
Proposals were made for purchasing it, to send 
abroad ; but it appears that our government will not 
suffer it to go out of France. It is, indeed, a picture 
which reflects credit on the French school, and is 
truly extraordinary, as the production of so youn^ 
all artist. The day before yesterday, madame Louis 
kindly sent her carriage and four to take me and 
some of my pupils to see this admirable picture. We 
afterwards dined with her, and at seven in the even- 
ing I was home again, and seated on the sofa in my 
closet, resting, after the fatigues of the day. I will 
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give you a description of Guerin's picture, endea* 
vouring to convey to you an idea of the impression 
it produced on me. The composition is chaste and 
simple, the colouring true to nature, the draperies 
rich and elegant. A light grey back-ground repre- 
sents the walls of the chamber of the palace in which 
the scene is supposed to take place. On the right 
are three columns, partly shaidcd by grey drapery, 
suspended from the one to the other ; and in front 
of this drapery is. a superb couch, on which The* 
sens and Phsedra are seated. I'heseus is looking 
steadfastly at Hippolitus, against whom the accusa- 
tion has just been made, and who occupies the left 
of the picture* The head of Theseus is powerfully 
expressive of indignation, mingled with the grief na- 
tural to a father on discovering the guilt of his son. 
His right hand, which is strongly pressed upon hit 
knee, indicates, by the powerful working of the mus- 
cles, the painful feelings whith agitate his mind* 
His left arm is thrown round the neck of his guilty 
wife, and the hand^ gently resting on the shoulder 
of Phaedra, seems to denote the protection which he 
affords to the adultress« Phsedra, pale and languid^ 
and her eyes swoln with weeping, has just delivered 
the accusation. She holds in one of her thin, but 
not withered hands, the sword of Hippolitus, which 
seems to start out of the picture. Her constrained 
attitude attests her compunction of conscience, and 
the attentive spectator plainly perceives that she feels 
herself unworthy to sit beside a husband whom she 
has so basely dishonoured. Her agitation is observed 
by the detestable CEnone, who, kneeling beside the 
couch, closes the picture on the right. This figure, 
which seems a personification of vice> has her eyes 
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fixed on the qaecio, od whom she glances a look of 
CDcoorageoient, at the same time pressing her finger 
to her lip in token of silence. The countenance of 
Phiedra presents traces of former beauty. Her dress, 
and her braided hair, which have been arranged by 
the bands of her women, form a striking contrast 
with the evident agitation of her mind« It is easy 
to perceive |hat sh« feels no interest in these oat*> 
ward decorations, and the spectator may almost 
fancy he hears her say :-*- 

*Qa« «et TftiM ornemem, qae eet violes me p^ieat ! 
^(laelte importaoe main, ea formint toat ce* acBudt, 
*' k prit toio SOT moo froot d'auembler mes oheveaux ?'' 

The opposite side of the picture is occupied solely 
by Hippolitu^ : and here tytry thing is expressive of 
innocence^ tranquiUity and purity of mind. The 
youth who is standing before his father^ is represent* 
•d with the beauty of the Apollo Belvedere. It is 
not exactly an ideal figure, though it is such a one as 
is never seen in nature. His dress consists of a su« 
perh lioB^s skin* He is resting on his bow, and 
holding the leash of two beautiful grey-hounds^ which 
form an elegant group ; one lies sleeping at his feet 
like an emblem of tranquillity and innocence. The ' 
blush which suffuses the countenance of Hippolitus^ 
as well as the expression of his featur^st are pow- 
evfully expressive of the shame he feels for the crime 
of his step-mother, and the mingled feelings of con* 
tempt and respect which compel him to remain si- 
lent. He seems to say ]«-«« 

^ ApprooTCz le respect ^ui me ferme la booehe." 

I forgot to mention, that between the figure of Hip* 
politus, which, from its interest and completeness, 
occupies one half the picture, there is a small antique 
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taUe^ on wbieh are placed the helmet and sword of 
Tl^eseus. This part of the picture ia exquisitely 
fiuished. The drapery of The$eus is scarlet, trnnmed 
with gold I that of Phsedra is a robe of fine linen, 
and a mantle of a yellowish grey colour, resembling 
in texture the beautiful Vigonia shawls^ which _are 
at present so much worn by the ladies in Paris, 
Having once teen this picture, one sees it for ever, 
and in giving you this desoriptron of it, I have merely 
traced oqt objects which are still visibly present to 
me. Since it has been exhibited, the saloon has been 
crowded beyond all conception. The works of the 
old masters are not looked at. Not a glance is be« 
stowed even on Duguet^s picture, which is a pro^ 
duction of such superior nferit, and which is now 
rendered additionally interesting by the portrait of 
the painter being hung next to it, crowned with lau- 
rel by our young artists^ The most laughable re- 
marks are made upon Guerin^s picture, by persons 
who are attract^id to th^ saloon^ merely because 
others go. A few days since, a man, examining the 
figure of ttippolitus, said :— " I see nothing so won- 
derful in this ; it is not at all like Saint-Phal.'* Tru- 
ly it is not 1^ and this dissimilitude must embarrass 
the actor, even more than it surprised the connoisfi*^ 
seur ; for Phsedra is acted every evening. 



9th Yentose, Year XI, 
Mt dear Henrv, 
Vou inform a)e that your attention to business haa 
called forth approbation. This at onpe reconciles 
me to you s for I know I may implicitly rely on 
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your sincerity.— Let me but hear from the mouth of 
M *** these gratifying words ; ^* I am satisfied with 
Henry ; he. will do well." The music of Esther^ 
which all Paris has compared to the harmony of the 
celestial spheres, was never listened to with more 
rapturous delight than this assurance will conrey to 
your poor mother. 

Think on my past misfortunes, and on my traly 
unhappy marriage. Do not, I conjure you, deprive me 
of the consolation which I am entitled to expect from 
yoUf and which alone can soothe my heart. Let me 
have to say I am the mother of an honest and res« 
pected man, and I shall die happy. I was dis- 
pleased with you ; but I am reconciled. Write to 
me atid tell me every thing. I will send you a long 
letter to-morrow. 




rth Floreal, Year XIIL 

Now for your dissertation. Endeavour to pro- 
cure a work which was the subject of much discus- 
sion about thirty years ago. It is the production of 
a woman of considerable talent, and of a singular 
turn of mind, who was connected with Bertin ; the 
Chevalier must therefore have known her. . The 
worl^ is entitled Doubts on received Opiniona. The 
time-servers of the day joined in crying down thisf 
feminine production. I dare say the edition which 
was published in a small form, is now out of print ; 
for every body was anxious to procure a copy of it. 
The work concludes with a very well drawn parallel 
between public and private education ; and the au- 
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thoress is decidedly favourable to the farmer. I was 
very much startled on reading it ; for I tbea thoi^iht 
that private «ducatioQ was the preferable plan, and. I 
found my opiDions ably refuted. 

Read what La Harpe- says respecting the tutors of 
Fabre d'Eglantiite. Though he treats the questioa 
of education only with respect to the mistaken aysteoi 
of Rousseauf and the superficial ideas of society in 
geiiend» yet he makes some good observations on the 
subject of colleges, and ihe salutary effect of public 
education. Read also Marmoneers volume relating 
to his college ; but I particularly recommend to you 
t^ work which I first mentioned* 

The power of education is to he your war-horse^ 
md you mii^( make it paioe afbout ie ^vcry directiou* 
JU consists ia the oecessityt tbe habit of overeoming 
difficulties, wfaich forms the cbaraaer audepaurea the 
j^cquisition of information^ This habit stimulates 
iUie mind to eoUtury tx^tipa^ Co reflection, and lo 
perseverance ; and it inspires that enualattoo devoid 
of jealousy* which animates the youthful heart with 
the desire of triumphing by real merit. |t shows 
the impossibility of obtaining success by artifice, or 
by any other means than labour. It discovers to us 
our own weakness and the superiority of others, and 
thus enables us to form a just estimate of our owa 
value. It serves to humble pride, without stifling 
ambition ; and eiccites those self-exertions on bases 
simply traced out, by which alone character can be 
formed, and which are the sole source of true talent 
and genius. We can obtain no real success except 
by our own individual efforts. It is this spirit of self- 
exertion which confers the stamp of merit on all hu- 
man productions. 
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All that is done under the immediate guidance of 
a master, must unavoidably bear traces of feebleness, 
which can never be concealed. The work may be 
highly polished and exquisitely finished ; but it can- 
not be animated by the light of genius, and it will 
consequently be tame and cold. The difference be- 
tween works so produced and those that are invigo- 
rated by solitary exertiont is similar to that which 
exists between hot-house fruits and fruits of natural 
growth. They may also be compared to the artificial 
gems so ingeniously produced in the laboratory of 
the chemist : they present not the brilliancy of the 
diamond, which is formed in the bosom of the earth 
without the aid of human art. If nature offers these 
comparisons, all that is connected with art serves 
but to demonstrate, still more evidently, that man 
must be formed by himself alone^ guided by proper 
rules, and excited by the wish and the desire to suc- 
ceed ; but not constantly followed and supported by 
a protecting hand. 

The well instructed actor, who correctly seizes 
the various intonations dictated by his master, may 
enjoy temporary success ; but it is only by his own 
personal labour that he can rise to the first rank of 
mei» of talent. It is not repeating the parts of Aga- 
memnon and Pyrrhus, even after Le Kain himself, 
that will render him a great tragedian; he must 
carefully read Homer, iEschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripedes ; he must study human passions, and cal- 
culate the effects to be produced by his various ges- 
tures and modulations of voice* A painter, after 
learning the first principles of design, and studying 
the form of the human figure, is indebted to his own 
studie^s for excellence in composition, style and co-* 
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louring. Labour, excited by emulation^ is in all 
cases superior to the best lessons that.can be receivM 
from masters. 

The spirit of emulation which exists in public 
schools ; the day of triumph that is annually cele- 
brated ; the prizes which are distributed as the 
honourable rewards oi merit; the tears of joy shed 
by a fond mother ; all these things are remembered 
with pleasure by the man in after life. Is there any 
thing in private education to balance theif advan- 
tages ? 

If private education be conducted on a rigid plan, 
t it becomes tyrannical ; for it is not assisted by the 

r punishment so sensibly felt on account of .its publi- 

I city, or by that tacit chastiseoient arising out of the 

i^ privation of reward, which is attended by real mor- 

tification, unaccompanied by any degrading feelings* 
The private tutor is compelled to resort to incessant 
' reproof, and to accumulate the privation of little 

pleasures connected with the common habits of life 
I and the recreations of society. Understanding, 

judgment, and genius, all must suffer by this plan* 
I There is nothing great either in the reward or punish- 

' ment. A youth educated in the bosom of his own 

family, gifted with natural endowments, and con- 
signed to the care of an intelligent tutor, may cer- 
tainly make considerable progress in education ; but 
the praises bestowed on him, ii|^iU, to a certainty, 
[ exceed his merits. Counting on a superiority, of 

which he cannot competently judge, because he has 
not had the opportunity of measuring himself with 
)thers, and spoiled by extravagant fondness and flat- 
;ery, he will enter upon the world with unbecoming 
onfidence and assurance ; and he will have to do in 
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socieCf what he should have done in the progress of 
his education, namely^ to §erve an apprenticeship to 
the tuperiority of others* Who were the tutors of the 
illustrious men whose talents reflect honour on 
France? Who formed Corneille^ Racine, Boileau, 
Vcrftaire, BuSbn, See. They were educated in col- 
leges* % 
Public education is most favourable to health, to 
moral principle, and to the acquirement of those 
useful habits which insure fortune and prosperity : in 
short, it combines every advantage in forming the 
character of a young man* His limbs are invigorated 
by athletic games, be learns to be temperate, and he 
rritshes a* simple meal with an appetite priepared by 
exercise and regularity. He serves himself, and 
therefore is not, in youth, the^ slave of those artificial 
wants which swallow up fortunes, stud create a thou- 
sand ideas derogatory from the true dignity of man« 
It is in the halls of colleges, amidst wooden tables 
and benches, that pure friendship has raised her al- 
tac; and where she rivets those sacred compacts 
which constitute the charm of existence, by soothing 
our sorrows and augmenting our enjoyments. Hence 
arise those sentiments which are founded on the per- 
fect intimacy of simple and sincere hearts, and which 
survive every vicissitude of fortune. Two boys, 
who are seated on the same form at school, compo. 
sing their themesY who assist and advise without 
injuring or imitating each other; who are mutually 
gratified by the rewards, and mortified by the re- 
proofs they receive ;-*-.tbese boys, will, in course of 
time, enter together upon the world. The one is 
perhaps favoured by fortune, and endowed with rank 
and power, but still his friend is his first thought. 
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The other may be the son of poor parents ; but the 
distance which the laws of society seems to establish 
between them, vanishes on the recollection of their 
school^boy intimacy. Without losing the title of 
friends, the one becomes the generous patron, and 
the other the faithful and grsittiul protege; and their 
respective situations are still more favourable to mu- 
tual friendship, assistance and service. Feelings of 
this kind engraven on youthful hearts, at a period 
when pains and pleasures were shared in common 
with each other, generally endure through life. 
The young man, who from his childhood is sur- 
rounded by the seduction and artificial forms of so- 
ciety, can never enjoy the happiness of knowing and 
choosing a real friend* 



Friday, 2d Prairial, Year XL 
During the last three days, my dear Henry, I have 
five or six times sat down to write the letter which I 
am now about to send to you ; but I have had so 
many visitors, and at such early hours, that I have 
been continually interrupted. I must tell you about 
Esther, which the journals are so full of at present* 
The piece has been performed with the most decided 
success, in spite of the censure which was poured 
upon it by the critics, when after the death of madame 
de Maintenon, who had forbidden its representation, 
the Regent ordered it to be acted at the theatre 
Fran^ais. On Sunday, Esther is to be performed 
with great splendour at Saint-Cloud, befofe the 
First Consul. With regard to the acting, I must 
tell you, that Adile's performance was infinitely the 
best during the first act ; that the joy she evinced on 
O 
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again beholding Elise, and her graceful manner of 
delivering the prayer, were vastly superior to the 
continued whining of mademoiselle Duchenois, who 
carried the defect so far as even to weep while she 
explained : <• O jour trots fits heureux P^ Was it 
necessary that Racine shou\d have written^ Jour 
sixfois heureux / to make her feel that the arrival 
of Eiise, in the palace of Ahasuerus, was a moment 
of rapturous joy to Esther ; probably the only hap- 
piness she had enjoyed since she herself entered it ! 
The sublime Racine has contrived a 9iost happy- 
contrast, by making the imposing scene of Morde- 
cai immediately precede the happy meeting of the 
two young friends ; and the actress should at least 
have seized the idea of the writer, who is so per- 
fectly master of the art of painting opposite senti- 
ments. After this criticism on the first act, I must 
tell yoUf that the performance of mademoiselle Du- 
chenois, in the second, and particularly in the third 
act, was most astonishing, and that she left the yoiing 
pupil at an unmeasurable distance behind her. As 
to her perpetual weeping» she has acquired that habit 
through an unfortunate tradition of the theatre Fran- 
(ais, where the lachrymose style of mademoiselle 
Sainval, the younger, has been transmitted to her 
successors. Before the time of mademoiselle Sain- 
val, who was a favourite with the public, our ac- 
tresses did not Certainly laugh in tragedy, but they 
certainly (lid not weep at every line, and in moments 
of dignity and courage, they never suffered tears to 
flow. Lafon made the most of the part of Haman, 
in spite of its defects^ and the odious catastrophe 
with which. it concludes. It is, however, better de- 
signed than the irresolute character of Ahasuerus 
which Talma played well, excepting a certain want 
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of tenderness in the love scenes with Esther. The 
chorusses were less efiectively performed than in my 
establishment. The voices and dresses of the singers 
seemed to he alike worn out. The joung maidens 
of Sidon, in odalisques of violet colour^ blue, &c. 
had a very bad effect. ^Uniformity of dress seems 
to be naturally prescribed for the young Israelite 
virgins assembled in the presence of Esther ; and 
the rule observed at Saint Cyr, may be regarded as 
authority for this idea. It is said that they will a|l 
be dressed in blue, at Saint-Cloud. I hope I shall 
have an invitation; it seems but just that I should* 
The performance of Esther is to be continued at 
the Theatre Fran^ais, and the intention of acting it 
ia my establishment, is favourable to that theatre, 
and to Madame Vestris. The Publiciste has again 
attacked my representation ; but its animadversions 
are contemptible, and not dangerous when it says :^— 
<* This new fashion of acting plays in boarding-schools 
must be opposed." Let it be renpiembered, that Es- 
ther was written one hundred and ten years ago, for 
this very purpose, and that it was always acted at 
the Theatre of Saint-Cyr, where it has also been 
performed since that time. I shall reply to these 
sarcasms, by having the piece represented in my es- 
tablishment next winter. 



Dec. 16, 1806. 
Mt dear Son, 

You must surely suffer an interval 6i more than 

four days tp elapse between your letters. I have re- 

ceived none dated December, and this is the 16th of 

the month. A bulletin from the army is now looked 

for as impatiently as a drop of r^in in the scorching 
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heat of summer. Every one expects to find in it the 
decree of his own fate, and that of Europe^ But our 
distance from the scene of hostilities necessarily re- 
tards communication. I have been reading several 
ivorks relating to Poland, a country which cannot 
but excite interest at the present moment. Indeed, 
every nation in Europe successively demands atten- 
tion ; and since the victories that have been gained 
by our immortal emperor, I have materially added to 
my information respecting the countries in which his 
triumphs have been gained. I would advise yo\i to 
read books which treat of the conquered countries, 
which are now about to undergo changes, or to be 
completely regenerated. The first partition of Po- 
land took place in 17T5 ; and this circumstance was 
unknown to the Cabinet of Versailles, through th^ 
neglect of the French Ministers in foreign courts. 
Cardinal de Rehan was at that time ambassador from 
France to Vitnna, and the partition of Poland was 
concealed from him, a circumstance which did not 
certainly reflect much credit on his diplomatic talents. 
Other ministers, however, must have known what 
yrvLS going on ; but it is probable that Louis XV.* 
conscious of the weakness of France at that period, 
and controlled by his aversion for war, pretended to 
be ignorant of the partition. At all events it was 
not acknowledged by the French court. Before that 
period Poland was bounded on the east by Russia, 
on the south by Turkey, on the west by Germany, 
and on the north by the Baltic. Th^ climate is cold, 
but the soil is singularly fertile ; producing such an 
abundance of corn, that between twelve and fifteen 
millions of bushels are annually exported. The pas- 
tures are excellent, particularly in Podolia; and the 
pass is so extremely high, that the cattle cannot be 
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^een grazing. The . country is flat^ and contains 
many forests of fir^ oak and beech trees. Poland 
produces great quantities of wax, and consequently 
the honey is in an equal proportion. The horses are 
handsome and swift* The elk 14 not uncommon in 
the Ukraine ; it is a horned animal, having the feet, 
skin, and hoofe of a stag, and the ears of an ass. It 
must be an ugly creature. If you should go there, 
I shall nox expect you to take the trouble of bringing 
me one home. Your uncle visited the salt-mines of 
Wielitska, which are eight miles frpm Cracow. They 
may be ranked among the curiosities of the country, 
as well as the sources of its wealth. It requires some 
courage to descend into them, for the mouths of the 
mines are perpendicular pits of great depth, and they 
are entered by means of a sort of seat attached to a 
cord, which passes over a pully, like the bucket of a 
well. The galleries are of prodigious size, and are 
supported at diflferent intervals by beams of wood^ 
but more frequently by pillars of s^lt, whose surface 
reflects the flames of the torches, the only light used 
in these drear abodes. Houses, and even a church, 
have been cut out of the salt. These mines annually 
produce a sum equivalent to 2,400,000 francs. The 
salt is of the same nature as that found on the sea of 
Marmora. . 

The Sarmatians, or Sclavonians, were the first inha- 
bitants of Poland. The authentic historv of the 
Poles reaches no farther back than 842, the era of 
Charlemagne. Their first known king was named 
Piast. Their first queen is said to have been a Dom« 
browska, so that the general who now commands in 
Poland, has reason to be proud of his name. The 
introduction of Christianity in Poland could not have 

been earlier than 992, or near the year 1000« 

02 
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The family of the Jagellons, Dukes of Lithuania, 
ascended the throne in 1384, and kept possession of 
it by hereditary succession till 1572. I'wo years 
after, the throne became elective in favour of Henry 
III., son of Henry II., and of Catherine of Medicis, 
whose great renown, as well as the advantage of his 
connexion with the houses of France and Valois, 
procured him that honour. Voltaire, however, says 
of this prince, on the occasion of his qiditing Poland 
to succeed to the throne of France, on the death, of 
his brother Charles IX. :— 

** Ce n'eUit plus ce Prince environn^ de gloire, 
Aax combaU (lis rehfaace iostruit par la victoire, 
Dont I'Europe, en tremblaiit, regandait let progris» 
Et qui de sa patrie einporta lea regi*etB, 
Quand da Nord ^tonn^ de les vertni tuprftmet. 
Let peoplea k aet piedt raettaienl let diadimea, 
Tel brille aa teoond rang qui t'eiipae au premier^ 
Ettlevient lAche roi d'intripiUe guerrier.*' 

The crown which was thus given, for the first 
time by election, lo Henry of Valois, Duke of AnjoUf 
brother of King Charles IX., and who afterwards 
became Henry III., and was assassinated at Saint- 
Cloud, remained elective. 

In 1683, John Sobieski compelled the Turks to 
raise the siege of Vienna, and this, says the author 
of the analysis which I have read, was the last eflbrt 
of Polish valour. Thus, a hundred and twenty-three 
years after that event they will perhaps be roused 
from their slumber by our great warrior : but as the 
dispositions of nations are only lulled or awakened 
by the tyranny, weakness, or power of their govern* 
ments ; and as our imposing revolution revived in 
us all the qualities ascribed by Caesar to the Gauls, 
the people of Poland, if their movement be sincere, 
may become excellent warriora. It may be rem^^'^'i 
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to their honour, . that they have always conducted 
themselves very creditably, whenever they have 
sought to gather laurels under foreign banners. 

Poland, which after the crown became elective, was 
always enfeebled by internal contentions, was dis- 
membered in 1773, in the reign of Louis XV. by 
Russia, Austria, and. Prussia. This first partition 
was followed in 1795 by a second, which deprived 
the King of his political existence. Previous to its 
dissolution, the government of Poland was half mo- 
narchical and half republican ; and each election of 
the King was a source of intrigue^ and frequently of 
civil war. 

Poland contains a great number of towns, which 
are, for the most part^ very ilUbuilt. The population 
before 1773 amounted to eight millions five hundred 
thousand inhabitants^ of whom sixty thousand were 
Jews. 

The inhabitants were divided into three classes, 
the^nobility, the citizens and the peasa^ntry. The 
latter were almost all the serfs of the nobility. The 
Polish nobles, enjoyed great privileges. They pos- 
sessed the right of life and death over their serfs. 

The nobility aloc^e were allowed to hold lands ; 
they alone voted for the election of the Kingt who 
was obliged to take the opinion of the states for 
peace or war^ and for the levying of taxes. The 
general assemblies were called Diets. The votes 
were required to be unanimous, and the magnats, or 
grandees of the empire^ a title derived, as you will 
immediately perceive, from the Latin, magnus^ had 
the power of throwing in a veto, which, though pro- 
ceeding but from a single persout put a stop to the 
results of the deliberations of the Diets; and the in- 
" 'dual who had pronounced ttie veto, in order to 
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escape the risk of being bribed^ threatened or se^ 
daced, woald throw himself across one of the bejsl • 
horses in his stables, and gallop away from Warsaw 
as hard as he could ride» What a constitution I 
Sarely this is not to be restored !. Yet it met with 
some very warm partizans in 179^ and 1794, wKea 

• 

the Poles wished to adopt a new one Yoa know 
that Charles XIL, King of Sweden, succeeded m 
placing on the throne Stanislas Leckzinski, the fa- 
ther of the consort of Louis XV. ; but be was de* 
throned shortly afterwards, and Au guatus, of Saxony ^ 
took his place. The dauphin^ son of Louis XV., 
and Maria Leckzinski, married the daughter of the 
Elector of Saxony, who had dethroned the Queen's 
father. Maria Leckzinski, notwithstanding her great 
and sincere piety, never liked her daughter-in-law, 
who afterwards became the mother of Louis XVI. ; 
and the grand- father of that unfortunate prince, once 
heard her make the following reply to a person who 
solicited some prerogative for the Saxon minister at 
the court :— ^^ You would, perhaps, wish me to re- 
ceive him as a family ambassador, but I would have 
you koowi that he will always be regarded in a di- 
rectly opposite light by me. The resignation made 
ai the foot of the Almighty's throne, <ioes not extend 
to the thrones of this world below.'' At length, 
when Augustus died, Russia protected the last Sove- 
reign, Poniatowskiy with whom the elective kingdonl 
terminated. This prince, who was a good-humoured, 
man, fond of ease and enjoyment, formerly resided 
at Parisy in the quality of a Polish gentleman ; and 
from all that I have heard related of him,' he must 
have been much such another man as Count Bielin- 
ski. The house of madame Geofirint and her sup- 
pers^ though far from splendid, were at that time the 
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rendezvous of all the academicians and foreigners. 
That lady, who has attached her name to the age of 
Voltaire^ was the wife of a looking-glass manufac- 
turer, and possessed no other attractions than her 
fortiine^ and her taste for philosophers and scientific 
men. 

Poniatowski having spent his money rather too 
freely, either at play or among the opera singers, 
his creditors threw him into the Fort /' Eveque^ a 
prison for debt. Madame .Geoffrin, as soon as she 
was informed of this circumstance^ paid the Polish 
gentleman's debts, and released him. Poniatowski 
was so grateful for this act of kindness, that when he 
ascended the throne^ he invited her to come to War- 
saw, and received her like a mother. It is said that 
he even carried his attentions so far as to have her 
apartment fitted up in a similar manner to that which 
she inhabited at Paris. Count Kasovrski, the father 
of our young pupils, was treasurer-general of the 
crown, and he married mademoiselle Bielinski, who 
was related to the King. Poniatowski remained in 
this precarious and uncertain situation from 1793 
^ntil the dismemberment of his states in t79S. 
About this time your unclet being one day tired of 
singing and playing to him all the airs of our comic 
operas, took it into his head to put a stop to the 
King's desire for music, by singing that song in the 
opera of Theodore^ beginning—** s*U n^st pas Roi^ 
pourquot Pappeler Rot ?"— -No man who had passed 
his twenty-third year, would ever have hit upon such 
a plan for abridging the concert. The King seemed 
to take it amiss. He asked where that rhapsody 
was taken from, but Genest got out of the scrape by 
telling him th^t it w£|s taken from Theodore 4 Fenhe^ 
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an opera very much in vogue at the court of Ver- 
sailles. 

I have just received a letter from M. D***^ who 
congratulates me on your appointment, and tells me 
that he is sure, from his knowledge of y6u, that you 
will acquit yourself with honour ; these are his very 
words. His letter is dated Poseo, the 3d December ; 
and from my son I have not yet- received any com- 
munication bearing the date of December! This 
circumstance adds to my grief. 

The C**** are very much gratified by the inte- 
rest which you feel in their son ; perhaps he may 
have gone to meet you at Berlin. 

I hope my repetitions of all these old stories about 
Poland may afford you some amusement. Oh ! you 
are a sad fellow ;-«are you ill i or are you only lazy i 
You cannot, surely^ be indifferent i 



2Sth Feb. 1807. 
M. A*** has assured me, ipy dear son, that my 
letters should go to you by the same courier as those 
for M . E*****, and I have to reproach myself with 
having neglected this precaution, notwithstanding 
your recommendation. You must not, however, be 
without a letter from me. To write to you is my 
only consolation. A young man of your age, ad- 
vancing steadily towards the acquirement of a dis- 
tinguished reputation, is a very dear object to the 
heart of a mother, whose perfect happiness, or 
misery in the decline of life, depends solely on the 
conduct of her son. Continue to cultivate your 
talents ; labour to perform the duty alloted to you, 
and by the exercise of reason, divest your mind of 
all the mistaken notions of youthful inexperience. 
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For example, you cannot but perceive that economy 
IS the foundation of all fortune and prosperity^ from 
the quiet and frugal cottage, where a clean bed, a 
full cupboard; and a cellar well stored with home- 
made wine or cider, contribute to the health and the 
enjoyment of the family, up to the very throne, 
where the submission of the subject, the prosperity^ 
of the country, and the stability of the crown, are 
the fruits of order, and of an exchequer surpassing 
the debt of the state. This, then, to a person of en- 
lightened ambition, is the foundation stone oh which 
he must build his labours and his success. Reflect 
maturely on this subject. The privations to which 
we subject ourselves, having become a duty, result- 
ing from calculation and reasoning, instead of incom- 
moding us, afford, on the contrary, a source of satis- 
faction. But it is not only necessary to regulate our 
wishes, we must also practice economy and order ; 
and this is only to be done by the habit of calcula^ 
tion, and a knowledge of the respective value of 
money and provisions, or objects of the first neces? 
sity. Though you have not attended to these sub" 
jects at your outset in the world, from relying too 
much on the profits of my establishment, yet, when 
that resource is removed, and you feel the full ex- 
tent of my affection, you will learn to economise 
both from love to me and from a consideration of 
your future welfare. You must establish your fa- 
mily on a solid basis. Your great grandfather, who 
made his own fortune, left 300,000 livres in money, 
and 40,000 livres in plate and furniture behind him, 
at his death ; your grandfather gained immense sums 
in financial transactions, antl in the offices which he 
filled, but he squandered away his fortune in foolish 
speculatioas and extravagant whims; your father 
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acquired nothing, and spent S(X),000 livres, bequeath- 
ing me a melaocholy cypher to increase my anxiety 
and affection for you. ' I have disengaged^ but not 
entirely withdrawn you, from this situation ; you 
must assist me, as a reasonable husband would, and 
it will be all for your own good. ***** 
It appears, by yesterday's bulletin, that marshal 
Ney displayed his skill and bravery in the affair of 
the 9th. But what dreadful weather. I felt that 
horrid snow falling on me yesterday as I read the 
bulletin. Happily the Almighty watches over our 
Emperor and. our brave soldiers. God protects sub* 
jects as well as kings: he exalts and humbles nations 
at his will ; and I believe in my heart that he has 
not looked favourably upon all the plans which tend- 
ed towards the annihilation of our dear country, 
however specious the pretexts of crowned heads may 
have been. During fifteen years all their attempts 
were confounded, reckoning from the period when 
foreign powers, under the pretence of succouring an 
unfortunate king, delivered him up to the fury of his 
revolted subjects^ and divided among themselves, in 
anticipation^ the finest part of his inheritance) to that 
moment when, appearing to be all allied against the 
principle of the independence of nations*— a doctrine 
which, being adopted by the majority, spread with 
great rapidity, and was about to fill Europe with re- 
publics* The kings, however, one after the other, 
betrayed the powerful individual who replaced every 
thing on the ancient system of social order, and es- 
tablished the security of their crowns. He after- 
wards overturned them, but it was by force of arms, 
and from the necessity to which they drove him of 
opposing their bad faith. God will therefore con- 
tinue to protect us in this great struggle, as he has 
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hitherto done ; and the moment of peace will be the 
era of general happiness. I am at this moment read* 
ing Bossaet's Discourse on Universal History, and I 
am full bf its sentiments, as you must perceive ; for 
in that fine discourse, the force, clearness, and pre* 
cision of which, impiety itself could not but com- 
mend ; the able writer connects all the memorable 
events of ages with the will of God, ennobling his 
subjects and the princrpal actors on the stage of the 
world, by that unbroken chain which moves aitnies, 
overturns thrones, sweeps away nations^ and the last 
link of which is placed in Heaven* If this, in the 
language of philosophers, is nothing more than a 
beautiful illusion, it is at lea^t better suited to the 
elevation of great minds than their own sad realities* 
The weather here ia as disagreeable as possible* 
The wind is vety high, and the rain pours in such 
torrentSff.that I am obliged to deprive myself of the 
pleasure of visiting St. Leger and my garden, and 
confine myself very involuntarily to my chamber, 
and to my berg^re. The works at St, Leger ^e 
completed ; it will be a charming place. I have in- 
dulged myself in the whim of having a parquet-flooTy 
but I will dispense with useless alterations, if 1 find 
it inconvenient to pay for them, and the sum I have 
already spent will merely pass from one object to 
another* St. Leger has increased in value from five 
to six thousand francs, in consequence of what I have 
done, otherwise I should never have meddled with 
it. The place, in its present state^ may be let at 1200 
livres, though before^ it could not have let at more 
than 800. When properly furnished, it may let at 
1509 livres, and may be valued at 24,000 livres ; 
while my farm may be estimated at 40,000 livres* 
P 
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Here then are 60fiOO livres ; and this is the whole 
of our fortune. It is very little, very little iodeed ; 
yet we must respect it as the mite which may pre- 
serve my son and me from the dreadful calamity of 
wanting the means of subsistence. 



24th May, 1809. 
My dear son^ I wrote to you yesterday, and I now 
write toyou again to-day* I entertain tor youa constant 
I feeling of tenderness and love which never leaves me. 
: But I am sometimes troubled with moments of anx* 
' lety and sadness^ which prevent me even from sleep- 
ing. You have taken up your lodgings on the banks 
of a lake ! At first I was only alarmed on account 
of your teeth ; but now I am seized with the idea of 
your falling into a fever. The banks of the most ra- 
pid river often produce this effect, and those of a lake 
must be still more unwholesome. I was tormented 
with this idea the wiiole night ; my dreams were ful| 
of it| and I am still in a state of anxiety on the sub- 
ject. I cannot think of the poor Queen's afBiction 
without feeling alarmed on your account. There 
are two most critical points in the life of a beloved 
son, first, that period of infancy when the daily de- 
velopment of some amiable quality encourages the 
anticipation of properties^ perhaps of a higher and 
more elevated character than those allotted to the 
beloved object ;•— secondly, when an only son, a son 
like yourself, tenderly loved, has already attained 
testimonials of his good qualities and proper con* 
duct, and when he is already in possession of hon- 
ourable appointments. These are the two periods at 
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wliichy if a mother should have the misfortune to lose 
her son, she has nothing left but to die herself; and 
the last supposition is* doubtless, the most heart-^ 
. rending of the two. There is a period when youth, 
scarce yet removed from infancy 9 indulges in unrea- 
sonable desi' ', aiid gives rise to an uncertainty re- 
specting the character and fate of a child which may 
serve as a ground for some consolation. He may^ 
perhaps, have erred, his parent may perhaps have 
had cause to bliish, and himself to grieve for his 
misconduct. But when a son has already advanced 
with a firm step, when he has deliberated on the ac- 
quirement of esteem and honour^ and when he knows 
and pursues the road which leads to themi^— *when 
•his mother's ear has already been fliactered with his 
praisea, her tenderness is converted into a traosporC 
•of happiness and delight* The least dircumstance 
*then becomes an object of fear and anxietyy and that 
lake is a dreadful souree of sdarm to me. There are 
fevers in Germany : there are some now raging in 
the army. Think of the short space that is left me 
to live with you in this world. Think of your mo- 
ther, and ascertain whether the situation you have 
chos^en is a healthiul one. Inquire of the inhabitants 
what sort of summers they have, and whether thiey 
are not troubled with fevers or di&tempers. The in- 
experience of youth seeks only for solitary and ro- 
mantic spots, while more experienced age first dis- 
covers whether the place is habitable. lb eleven days 
you will learn my anxiety, in twenty-^two I shall have 
your answer. In the mean time, I invoke the pro- 
tection of Heaven, from the very bottdm of my heart! 
You have of course read the vpeiech of M. de 
Fontanes, on the reception of the remains of Fre- 
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derick the Great. It met with the highest success. 
Adieu, tny dear son ; remember that in you my ex- 
istence is prolonged ; that the thought of you carries 
me up to 1830, 1840, and thinking of your chil- 
dren makes me look forward to 1852, 1900 : re- 
member, too, that the Idea of our descendants teaches 
us to love posterity ; to form more determined views 
for the happiness and glory of our country ; and to 
cherish virtuous and laudable ambition ! If the sect 
of materialists who see nothing beyond their earthly 
remains, be highly reprehensible, not less so is the 
crowd of selfish bachelors who exclaim, reasonably 
enough, indeed, as far as regards themselves^ <^ with 
us the world is at an end !'' Their ambition must be 
sublime, if they direct it towards humanity in gene« 
ral^ or else entirely personal, detestable and selfish, 
if they cherish it only for themselves. For my own 
part^ if my son were no more, I should wish to end 
my existence with him^ not possessing any of those 
great resources which are available to men in a mass, 
nor any of those feelings by which they connect all 
around them with themselves. Oh ! the bank of 
that horrid lake quite frightens me out of my senses, 
you see. I send you an embrace, and I hope, when 
it reaches youf it will find you well. 



26th August, 1807. 
The Queen's arrival is at length announced for 
this evening'or to-morrow. It is to be hoped she 
will relieve me from- the painful situation in which 
I have so long remained. The £#•#• said he would 
appoint me^ but he has appointed no one. They are 
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hastening^ forward the works at Ecou^ and there 
is every reason to hope that my lot will soon be de-> 
termined. M. dc Lac***** is a good and worthy 
maa^ and not without talent. ' What will he say of a 
woman who will linaSectedly devote the whole of 
.her experience to the management of her eatablish- 
ment i The more he may have been misled by the 
fake reports which have beenmade of me^ the more 
pleased he will be to findthat I do not deserve them. 
The Prince is celebrating his mauariage. I am 
also anxions about the Queen's arrival^ that I may 
have the opportunity of forwarding your business. 
Councillors of State are now appointed to organise 
the government. You must ^have patience a little 
longer ; but think, in the mean time^ of how much 
you can do by/ yourself and for yoursdf. Reflect 
on the misery produced by a total want of f^O'tunei 
and let industry, jregularlty and economy form the 
bases of your future happiness, and that of your chil* 
dren.; — may they, as well as yourself, be happier 
than your mother. She has made, as far as her jsex 
would permit, every effort to put you forward in the. 
world. Learn to satisfy your natural judges, and 
do .not forget that they are, and ought to be, preju^ 
diced against the too rapid advancement of youth. 
It has been ever so. Among men in office, a young 
man must have passed his six or seven-and-twentieth 
year before he can acquire any consideration. Peo- 
ple are as little satisfied with those who have passed 
their fiftieth year, and they consider both the former 
and the latter incapable, unless where precocious 
talents are joined with modesity in the young, or 
where the old can boaat of so brilliant and useful sl 
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career that their charactera most silence all remarks 
upon their years* 

I have meditated more on the world than would 
be supposedf from the natural turn of my mind. It 
may be asked, why have you not succeeded better ? 
Because I have always been placed in an equivocal si- 
tuation, and held a rank inferior to the sort of cele- 
brity which my education and the favour I have met 
with presented to my imagination. ^Nothing is more 
difficult than to make a brilliant sution in life out of 
one that has no claim to. eminence. ^ If I had been 
born nehf and had been married to a man of high 
consideration in the world, my existence would never 
have been tormented but by natural events. If you 
obtain the approbation of your employers, you are 
in this happy situation, with the eSLception, indeed^ 
of your want of fortune* This is the only evil. 

I see they have commenced an attack on the audi» 
tors. This is probably occasioned by jealousy rather 
than by any blame attached to them. They have not 
been sufficiently on their guard against the rividry 
of place. Take care to come off with as little injury 
as possible, from this little contest. It gives mcf 
however, great uneasiness. Write to me oftener. 



2d January, 1809. (O. S.) 
This is the second'day of a new year, my dear son. 
Let us spend it well^ that is to aay, well employed. 
That is always gratifying. I assure you I often say 
so to myself. Yet I am sometimes seized with Httle 
fits of idleness* Then I feel a pleasure in retiring 
to my closet and reclining on my iergirep with my 
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Utde fire screen in my hand. But all of a sudden, an 
inward monitor exclaims : <^ examine your classes, 
you will find something to amend ; you can correct 
by word of mouth which is the true mode of educa- 
tion ; and you ought to practice it ; it is your duty* 
Your establishment is the duly means of your exis- 
tence, and that of your son ; come, get up, main- 
tain your professional reputation,; that is the only 
way to overcome your enemies." I then rise and 
proceed to the examination of my • pupils. You 
see that we must exercise self-command at every 
age ; and yet may I not be said to have attained that 
at which. a female, particularly, may expect a little 
repose ?— Reason with jrourself in the same way ; 
recollect that though I have saved you from misery, 
I have not been able to* make your fortune, which 
though I had laid its founjdation during the old sys- 
tem, was undermined by your father, and sapped by 
the revolution, when I had passed my forty-second 
year. Tell me how you get on with your drawing. 
You ask me questions, and you do not tell me a syl- 
lable of what interests me most. I will now give 
you as good an account as I can of all that is going 
on here. I had a delightful concert last Thursday. 
Plantade and Bonezi displayed the perfection of vo- 
cal excellence. Mademoiselle Carceux is no longer 
a scholar, she is a great genius. Madame Laval also 
played on the harp at my house ; she performs on 
that instrument at least as well as d' Alvinac, and ia 
a good piano-forte player besides. She will enter my 
establishment in the month of July. This lady^ 
when in London, earned an annual income of thirty 
thousand francs. This b a well-known fact ; but her 
buri>and not having any proSession to support him- 
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•elff the3r spent thirty-five thousand between them, 
which of course threw them into debt ; for living ia 
London is extremely dear, and indeed, wherever 
economy and system are neglected, people are sure 
to exceed their income. She therefore pfefers, for 
the future, to leave her husband to seek his own for- 
tune, and to come and live with me» She is a bril- 
liant acquisition to my establisbment. My concert 
was attended by the Princess Yabolowska, and her 
family, and several other persons of very high con* 
sideration among the old nobility. Every one was 
delighted with the enteruinment. It is thus that I 
maintain my establishment, which otherwise would 
.constantly suffer from the attacks of jealousy and 
slander ; but it is also by such means that I find my- 
self in arrears at the end of two years, without so 
much as fifty louia to lay by. This is hard to ^trug* 
gle against, but perhaps I shall derive benefit from 
It in the end. Unfortunately I am ten years too old. 
Esther^ and La Rosi^re are to be performed on 
the 12th and 13th of February. We must not ne- 
glect to observe Lent this year, or we should incur 
the displeasure of the clergy, who are completely re- 
established. Adele will play the part of Esther bet- 
ter than she did last year. M. de Lally dined with 
tts to«day. Madame Gamot, and her husband Cle<* 
mence and M. Dubreuil, were also of the party. M. 
de Lally read tcf us, after dinner, an act of his tra- 
gedy of the Ear! of StraflPurd. He recites amazingly 
well ; and his piece is rendered highly interesting 
from the circumstanceof its describing a great revo- 
lutionary crisis, such .as we> hav« just experienced. 
Strafibrd was the ^minister and friend of the unfortu- 
nate Charles I.^ ao^ the r^vohitionists of the period^ 
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who were called round headsy or Itvellers^ sent Mm 
to the scaffold before that unfortunate monarch. The 
principles of these conspirators were absolutely the 
same as those of the Jacobin sect. M. de Lally will 
be in Bordeaux in the course of a fortnight. I told 
him his daughter had grown very stout, but not to 
the extent in which you have described her to me* 



I have been twice asked to supper at Malmaison, 
in the course of this mon^ * » # # There 
was dancing. I took with me Adele and two young 
girls, who are dependant on the First ConsuL I do 
not introduce young women, arrived at a marriage- 
able age^ into high lifcf though I have no doubt I 
shall be accused of doing so. However, the great 
point is to take care not to deserve reproach. 

Write me longer letters, and oftener. I am better 
pleased with your hand-writing. Avoid young peo- 
ple, and bad company ; let me know how you em« 
ploy your time. Adieu, my dear Henry ; do not 
be idle. 
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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

More than twenty years of my life, occupied 
solely in the education of youths have led me to ob- 
serve the diversity of a great number of characters, 
and to judge of the methods which most generally 
succeed in bringing up children well. 

My work will be destitute of the attraction of those 
fictions almost always united to plans of education ; 
and the quantity of details which I have to place 
under the eyes of my readers, gives me some uneasi* 
ness. I also fear allowing myself to be led away by 
my partiality for those innocent and graceful beings, 
an amiable crowd of whom has surrounded me for so 
many years, and to whom I have owed so many de- 
lightful moments^ Sometimes I fear that a certain 
tediousness, the first and melancholy infirmity of 
age, will lengthen my subject, in spite of me ; but 
then I recollect that I dedicate my work to my for- 
mer pupils, now become mothers of families ; that in 
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doing them homage of the fruits of a long expe- 
rience, I speak to them of their dearest aflections—- 
and I take courage. 

As mothers^ as wives, and as sisters, women have 
the greatest influence on the destiny of men. 1 he 
worthies in the time of chivalry, made them the 
stimulus and aim of their high feats of arms ; under 
absolute monarchies, their charms even extended 
their influence over the fate of empires, and too often 
the boudoir of a favourite became the council-cham- 
ber of kings. In a constitutional government, in 
which the wisdom of the sovereign, and the under- 
standings of his people, promulgate laws and cause 
them to be executed, the education of women should 
be directed to a useful and more praiseworthy ob- 
ject. The enlightened understanding of the present 
age deprives them of the advantage of governing by 
the sole power of beautyj a solid education must 
now render them capable of appreciating the talents 
and virtues of their husbands^ of preserving their 
fortune by a wise economy, of partaking of their ele- 
vation without ridiculous ostentation, of consoling 
them in disgrace, of bringing up their girls in all the 
virtues which ought to be inseparable from their sex, 
and directing the early years of their boys. Their 
names will figure less in history : and, for their hap- 
piness, they will supply still fewer subjects for ro- 
mances ! A sentiment truly national will lead them 
to regard their own homes as the only theatre of 
their glory, and public morals will then soon show 
the immense steps made by social order towards a 
better state of things. 
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THOUGHTS ON EWXCATION. 



Natijrb generalty gWeSto a mottier the^ desire 
md power of suckliAg her Iti&hi ; boi oir cumstaaces 
nifty hap^n to prevent it; If her constitution be 
weak, if she ilavetJXp?etTei»eed the slightest attack of 
any cutaneous dkease^' she bughtto fear having too 
Htde milk^ or to «»ppreHeiid comiminieating to her 
child the mal^sdy from which- she has suffered. The 
Srtatiou which ber hbsbsibd fills, the IcFvity of dispo- 
f^tidli which often adcbii^plaLiiies the first years of a 
yduthfiill D^rriajg^e, dtvev^ a cod' lively sensibility, 
may prevent *er f#otn eofdpcly {blUiliiTg; the funottoils 
of ma^rttity ; she should^ therefore, ia« aH the^ 
cases, cease> to pt^teed ta.it. ^ 

Happy tbediscretr,f ree^ add b^altby woitnat), who eau 
accept 4ind falfii'^e doties whi^b naturr has imposed 
on her 4 She wiR aot have, tcrdivide with a stranger 
the ^rst caresses of her inBint ; it !& she alone whom 
he will call by the sweet isameof mother, his first 
smile will be for her, and nature has made this first 
fimrle the swee^st rcfwardof the aufftringa and cares 
of maternity. Iti doing that which is rights more 
thaa one happy result follows. The young mother^ 
who devotes herself to her infant, will inspire^ when 
scarcely out of it^ childhood, a veneration whicb^is 
not always granted in, maturity « 

A mother who nurses^ should renounce fetes and 
late houra, she should fly the town, and breathe the 
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vivifyiog air of the coumty. She should be steady, 
' seek new strength in daily exercise* and repress the 
inequalities of her character ; iihally, she should 
take care of herself, not only for herseif alone, hot 
for the infant who draws bisJife from her bosom. 

It is at present very rare to meet with women who, 
in charging themselves with the nursing of their chil* 
dren, are not awart of the importance of this sacred 
task ; but when £miie appeared, the new and- pre- 
cious ideas which this work brought to light, were 
adopted with as .much exaggeration as fickleness ; 
and it was fashion, accompanied by aU its follies, 
which caused females to return to the duties of na* 
ture ; the use of cradles became general, the taste .of 
artificers was exercised in ornamenting them } it was 
an indispensable article^ in a boudoir, and I believe 
that some silly wom<n had empty ones plaeed on the 
front of their carrisges, to give themselves in the 
Bois de Boulogne the* interesting airof young dunies. 

At this period, every female riursed her children ^ 
it signified little whether they had milk or not ; they 
liked to nurse ; it was their whim. By another ea- 
price, they weaned at. a wrong time, or neglected the 
nursery to go into the world. It it impossible to 
number the criminal follies whldi this maternal rage 
caused among the Parisians. During the hard win- 
ter of 1783, on coming from a hall, one of my friends 
offered to conduct me honse ; it was four o'clock in 
the moruing ; I entered the carriage precipitately, 
and was surprised at hearing the cries of an infant^ 
and seeing, by the light of the flambeaux, a nurse 
asleep, with my friend^s Child opon her knees. I 
exclaimed, for the cold was at twelve degrees ; but 
to re-assure me, this tender mother showed me wrap- 
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pers, and a bowl of water, and told me that she had 
twice quitted the balt-i^oohfi to ^ckle her infant. This 
littie girl died of weakness^ at five years of age. 

As soon ai.the nursling has attained his fourth 
motth) he like^ to be carried in the arms* to have 
change of place, ahd to be softly lulled on the knees. 
He si^ei-s from dentition ; the. open air soothes him ; 
repe^i^d sooffs calm him ; and night, as well as day, 
he requires ^ne aailie j»tt^9t|ons. His mother cannot 
idways jpay them to him f she cannot yet regulate 
th^ scasonsof presenting the breast to him ; he de- 
msmds* It dtirii^ the m|*ht. After satisfying him* 
she has need of. sleeps , The. choice of a nurse re- 
quires gre^at atteadoi|| many woitien are, however, to 
be found, accostomed to ihe service required by the 
ohild in the cifaclle. All pea8^nt*!B^omen from their 
ieaderest yoath are mccttslomed loearry children. 

I*^atui^hi|s placed ib Our sex jk touching attraction 
towards the age of izrfaiicy« Women, young or old, 
never see an iofiait widiout fteling an emoticm that 
men cannot know ; n nurse, tbeirefoi^e, can be found 
without much difficulty. 

But as soon as the child iearns the names of the 
objects which strike his xsight,( as soon as the first 
ideasrare uiuted to the words successively imprinted 
Ht his miemory, his education commences. The in- 
fiuence of first idear cannot be calculated ; no habit 
contracte^d, no principle already established, effaces 
them; they engrave themselves without obstacle, 
and for ever, in these new miiids. The choice of a 
governes. U th^re^ore much more difficult than that 
of a nurse ; this clioice Is^ even one of the most im- 
portant things in education. A scrupulous attention 
is required in selecting a governess ; we should be 
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asaored of the purity of her maotiersy of the extent 
of her knowledge, and of the superiority of ber 
talents ; and it is right- to do so ; but the governess 
ought to have to do with children whose age renders 
them already proper to judge of her. Without hav- 
ing to fear any censure, a governess may engrave, at 
leisure, on the minds of children, the, falsest imd 
most fatal opinions, We have seen them, unknown 
to the parents, create^a* despotism in their chamber ; 
it is the aim of almost ail. There Uiey perhaps ill* 
use the child, who- is petted in .the' .aakx>Q ; there 
truth and falsehood may be at their emlre disposal. 
If a careless or dissipated mother has once believed 
the false report of the governess, and the child 
has been unjustly punished in consequence of the 
bad character of her who governs it, the chamber 
of the instructress becomes a kind of mansion^ 
decidedly separated from that 9f the parents ; the 
terrified child will boray^ nothing of what passea 
there, tt will be the victim of caprice, the witness of 
disorder, and Tor fear of not being believed, wiD per* 
haps be guilty of falsehood to concealjt. * :^ 

AH these inconveniences,^ whith a judicious and 
vigilant mother overcomes whhout difficulty, are 
more to be feared on the part of those governesses 
who pretend to some knowledge. One should be 
preferred, who will allow herself to be directed, ami 
in whom docility tak^s the place of education ; but 
then care should be taken that. she .have no vulgar 
habits, and that she communicate not to the chiki 
popular manners and expressions. 

The mother who would not suflcr her children to 
draw their nourishment from the breast of a stranger, 
will not suffer these first ideas, so durable, to be de- 
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veloped in them by a woman without education; 
after being the nurse, she^ will be the governess of 
her children, and will hot be assisted by other wo- 
men, except In tiresome d'etaVls/^nd by yielding her 
place at short intervals. It is in the chapter dedi- 
cated to thi^ moth^ff truly a mother, that I collect 
an that experience has taught me oq the education of 
the earliest itifancy. 

SECT. 11. 

Cbil^en are free ia their first ftiovements, as ih 
their first dedires of aetitrg; Follow with your e)'e 
the timid steps which they endeavour to make alone, 
and if they approach any dangerous articles of fur- 
niture^ take care not to warn them of iheffe by crying 
'ut, which is the surest way of rendering them fear- 
ftil or awkward; If thfey hurt themselves, be cool, \ 
and naildly Btay their tears ; tell them with a re-as* 
suring voice, you walked too quickly ; you did not 
look before you. There is nothirtg to hope from a 
mXHher silly enough to beat the table against which 
her daughter has struck hiefself ; from a mother who 
induces the child to imitate her/ and engenders the 
tnost blameable anger, in the place of an useful re- 
mark. ' 

This imprudent mK)th^r^ doubtless, will not fail to 
promise the child, when he is- carried reluctantly to 
bed, that he shall return directly. If by a too weak 
tenderness a mother falls into such sad errors, there 
is no ignorant peasant but can take her place ; this 
mother will only engender in the mind of her child 
the idea of deceiving in his turn. Wilt this dispo- 
sition to falsehood be produced by Mature ? No, it 
it will be the inevitable result of this first year of 

Q.2 
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education : of which, owing to their inexperience, 
yoiing mothers are not sufficiently conviffoedf of the 
iinportaace. Respect for truth should be observed 
in the most trivial things ; and when a mother plays 
at hide and seek with a child of a year old, she xfan 
amuse her daughter, and obtain her innocent bursts 
of laughter as welly by saying, I see her no longer, as 
by crying^ she is lost ! Where is she gonei 

A child of a year old rapidly developes so much 
intelligence, that . it is very ^ certain its first year^ . 
though condenmedl to silence^ has be^ in a gtes^ 
measure employed in observing. See it at six months 
recognise its mother, or its nurse ; a little time after, 
it will shew its father. Its sister* It cries, the breast 
is presented to it, it smiles, it kicks its tittle feet in 
token of satisfaction. At other times it cries ; it is 
taken out of the house, it breathes the pure air of 
gardens; and the smile which suddenly succeeds 
its tears says to you : It is tiiat which I wanted. 
When we make ourselves so. well understood, we 
must adready understand* In leaving very youtig 
children free to act, the greatest care must be taken 
to foresee all accidents^ these cares do not render 
them timid and fearfiil, they are not able to judge 
of them. The edge of knives, and the points of 
scissars, may be removed-; windows, chimneys, 
wells, or basins may be surrounded by gratings : the 
curiosity natural to children, their Inexperience,—^ 
ought to prevent you from trusting to their intelli-* 
gence and ot>edience. An imprudent mother will 
content herself with saying to her daughter : I for- 
bid you to go to the edge of the river. The little 
girl goes there, and says, I did not go. The mother, 
who suspects the truth, says another time : Do not 
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f Q fi^ the edge of the riv^r, there is a wolf. And 
t&^h di&ofoedi^pt ainl lying, the U$tte girl beeomes 
* li^ie, solely by the effect of a ridiculous terror. 
>^i^at value v^itl she henceforth attach to the word 
of her mother ? ^ 

SECT, hi; 

Fromits earliest years the idea of bed^ -and that 
of sleep, should be uuited in the mind of a child. 
Take it up as soon it is awake : a morning walk, 
its breakfast^ the en|oyment/bf its, favourite toys^ 
songs, and gaiety, should animate the first mo- 
ments of thd d^y ; make it to like the instant which 
gives it tor the a<?ttpn of life. Montaigne says : <^ It 
is good to fatigue children a little, towards the end 
of the day, and to make them take a quarter of an 
hour's rest before they are put to bed ; the fatigue 
brings on sleep, and the rest renders the sleep calm \ 
they require being watched night. as well as day." 
Learned jphysicians are occupied with the melan- 
choly habits that bed causes children to contract. 
Let a mother carefully conceal the- cause of the 
watchfulness which she exercises on this delicate 
subject : she should never pronounce more than the 
words propriety and impropriety. 

The child will n5t seek other motives for the care 
that is taken to make it sleep with its hands out of 
hed, and sometimes even unth gloves on ; for you will 
tell it, that it puts Us hands to its face, that it eats 
with its hands, and therefore they ought to be kept 
in orden If necessary, children may also be made 
to sleep in very long and wide gowns^ tied at the ex- 
tremity by means of a drawing. 

By the use of cold baths, the night inconveniences 
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to which children are necessarily subject, are easily 
overcome ; we should also, in good time, take the 
precaution of awaking them at fixed hours. Witli 
these cares the m^t complete propriety may prevail 

the age of two years. If the inconveniences are 
projohged beyond this.time^ they proceed from the 
weakness of the constitution, and it is then the affair 
of the physician* It would be as barbarous as useless, 
to use rods to cure this inconvenience, for the child 
that is "beaten is indeed awake | but as soon as he 
sleeps he forgets that he has been whipped. 

Children of a very lively disposition are disposed, 
from the age of three or foui* years, to be tormented' 
with visions before they sleep. The terror whkh 
they escperience at them is not blameable ; they see, 
or think they see, an infinite number of grotesque dr 
frightful figures crowd before their «yes. How can 
we require them to render an account of these kinds 
of waking nightmares 7 In this case, without pun- 
ishing them unJQsdy, or condescending to their weak- 
ness, we should endeavour to overcome it, not by 
leaving them alone^ and in the dark, but by taking 
proper care, without letting them know that it is with 
the intention of calming them. • 

Children know not danger,' how should they. know 
fear ? It is triie a sudden noise affects their delicate 
nerves, but in all other cases, far from being alarmed' 
at noise, they like it ; their first pleasure is in mak-* 
ing it, and the sound of an harmonious instruqfient 
pleases their senses less than the roll of a drum. They 
all like horses, why should they fear a mouse ? Ob- 
serve further, that a white mouse enchants even those 
who are frightened at a grey one: it is, that from 
imitation they almost always derive the principle of 
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fear. Tale away the example, banish the word, and 
they will be preserved from a weakness troublesome 
in a woman, and contemptible in a man. Darlmess 
inspires children with a sort of natnralfear: they 
should be accustomed, to it very young, conducted, 
without affectation, into dark places, and sent in the 
dark to fetch whatever playthings they wish to have ; 
or taken but to play on da>k ntgbts. However, care 
should hr taken nottp punish them by shutting them 
between two doors, or in a dark closet. 

If it thunders^ pay no attention to this phenome- 
non, and Continue your occupation ; during the con« 
tinuance of a storm^ keep away equally from your 
children people whom fear induces to pray, or 
make signs of the cross, and those who, permit* 
ting gross and irreligious pleasantries^ deceive the 
reason of children. A false idea is as hurtful to them 
as the nc^mple of a weakness. 

It .is defreiving yourself to think of guarding a 
youni; child against popular errors, by explaining 
them to him ; the better way is to leave him ignorant 
of them. If you speak to him of ghosts^ or wolf-men, 
(loup-garous) whatever precaution you take to make 
him conceive the foUy of these iptutginations, he will 
only see die marvellous ; and the remedy, unskilfully 
applied, will be worse than the evil, A child who 
is forced to remain seated, cannot, like us, have re- 
course to dreams of the imagination ; he, therefore, 
consoles himself for this constraint by biting his nails, 
squinting, and a thousand other bad habits. Heavy 
children also, who are sedentary through inclination, 
seek, in these bad habits, a means of animating their 
feeble existence. We should leave a free course to 
the activity of some, and excite that of others. 
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The impatient desire of expressiag themselvea 
leads children to for^ easy words ; for a short time 
this habit must be tolerated. 

Vices, those melancholy diseases of the human 
heartj may be engendered in the cradle j thatof jea« 
lousy sometimes makes afflicting javages. Jealousy 
13 produced from a sentiment of self-love, placed hi 
the heart of man by divine providence^ as a means 
of preservation. Reflection, and love of pur neigh- 
boar, direct and balance this aelf-love ; but in tbo 
youngest children it often becoapes t!he cause of a vi- 
olent jealousy<, which sometimes carries them to the 
grave, and always injures the happy development 
of character. This jealousy can only have for its ob« 
ject the cares and caresses of a mother } and the fore- 
sight of parents shoold preserve the child from this 
melancholy disposition* ^ YoU shoald never say to 
him : ^< Your mamma will soon give you a little bro- 
ther or sister, you will be no lon|^r the pet; she 
will be occupied witb the titd^ new comer, as she ja 
with you.'^ And wKo cah be sure that a child trust- 
ed to imprudent servants^ has not heard such con« 
versation, and has nqt hieii th«s prepared to tnvy 
and hate almost fr^odi its birth, the friend that nature 
has bestowed. In the first moments of its birth, the 
immobility of an infant causes only astonishment in 
its elder brother ; but when he sees this infaiit press 
the bosom of which he has a recollection, and smile 
at its mother when caressed, the poison ot jealousy 
takes root in his 4>reast* A prudent mother should 
then not only contiop^ the car«s which he was accuse 
tomed to receive from her, but tsrhe should be more 
assiduous ; she should even lavish more caresses ^n 
him. When the newtbom cbild begins to grow, so 
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that its featares may be distinguisbed, we ahoald 
avoid (Comparisons with those of aQ eldei;: brother or 
sister; we should not say, he. will be the handsomest^ 
she will be the prettiest. We too often forget that 
we are ooderstood by die very youngest children. 
This fancy for coinpariiag the physical advantages of 
children is so general, that there is no person who 
has not seen a thousand i^xampleis of if. And the iii« 
tellectod faculties are compared with the aame in- 
discretion. This one> s^yk a mother, describing her 
children, haa more recollection than the others ; the 
youngest has astonishing address, my eldest daugh*' 
ter loves study » her sister will learn nothing. If you 
have made all these remarks, keep them to yourself, 
they will be useful to you in the chotct of the seve- 
ral methods to be employed to direct viarious charac- 
ters; but commumeate them not to , strangers, and 
still less to your children. Th'e present moment al- 
ways occupies us too exclttsiv^ly in education ; we 
should continually have the futurie in view. Cherish 
by skilful and tender attention, not only the health,^ 
but the happiness of your children; it exists in the 
union of families ; this union alone mitigates the 
troubles of life, and redoubles its enjoyments^ 

The^dress of children should b6 dissolutely alike ; 
a piay-thing should never be given to (he eldest with- 
out having one fcH- the youngest. In turning all your 
attention to re-assuring an elder child on the fear of 
seeing your tenderness directed towards a new-born 
infant, prevent him from considering himself too su- 
perior to the new comer. As the latter developes its 
faculties, and begins to act, auSer it not to be accused 
of all the mischief which is done, nor permit the 
eldest to say ; It is the bftby. who has spoiled this, 
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who has broken that. Talk of the ignorance of the 
infant, engage the eldest to instruct and guide it, to 
become its protector and its friend, but never its ac- 
cuser. 

If the useful precaution to preserve a child from 
jealousy have been neglected,.or if anaifiicting'temi- 
per have rendered it vain, there exists but one remedy^ 
to overcome in it this terrible 'sentiment ; perhaps 
even to save its life— -this is to take away the nev*- 
born infant entirely. 

*< Further, consider,'* says F^tjeloo, *<how from 
this age children seek those wiio flatter them, and 
avoid those who restrain them ; how they know 
whether to cry or to be silent, to obtain that which 
they desire ; how they already possess artifice ami 
jealousy.** «* I have seen a jealous child,*^ says St.. 
Augustine, *' he could not yet^peak, and already with 
a pale face and infuriated eye8,.he regarded the infant 
who sucked with him/''**' The following anecdote 
will illustrate, this observation. 

A celebrated physician of -Paris was. caHed in by 
the father ef a family ; he sai^ a pretty little gtrl 
languishing imd getting thin, without any person be- 
ing able to. tell the cause. The little invalid is brought 
into the presence of the doctor-^ she enters the cham- 
ber of her m(Hher ; he sees her throw a fierce and 
sinister look o^ a child of four months old, which her 
mother was suckling. Take the Httle girl bapk, said 
the doctor immediately, I know the cause of her ill* 
ness ; she shall be cured* He then directed the mo- 
ther to establish her nursery in a distant chamber, to 
go to her infant to give it suck, and to keep it en- 
tirely out of the sight of the little invalid^ with whom 

* Feiieloo <« De l^doe&lioQ del fillet." 
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she should occupy heradf exclinively. For two 
years this direction was scrupulously followed ; at 
the end of that time they announced to the eldest 
sister that they were going to give to her a pretty 
Httle'girl, w^hoie friend and protectress she should 
be, and who would play ivitU her ; this made her ex« 
pect her ioapatiently. These two sisters, whom I 
knew, loved one anbtlier tenderly, and the eldest 
owed .to the enlightened undei^tianding of an able 
observer^ not only her cure, but the happiness of all 
her life./ 

To educate cbildcesiv it is first necessary to have a 
plan fixed, to follow it with a perseverance partaking 
of^ebs^inacy, apdnot to make any modifications until 
we have deeply considere'd them. It ts diflScult to 
distinguish occlEisions in which we must persevere^ 
and those in which modifications must be admitted. 
To persevere is necessary, reason shows it ; but oa 
the other band,-iiotne6tic education is always an at- 
tempt ; and where is the father, where is the mother^ 
who has founded either on books or advice, a plan 
of education proper to be followed in every point? 
Errors of education are not reparable, they strike 
home* 

The plan once adoptedf a perfect accordance be* 
tween the father and mother is the first basis of edui^ 
cation. All is lost) if either be once blamed in the 
presence of their children. The contradictions of 
grandfathers and mothers are also much to be feared ; 
their tenderness for these little beings, whose present 
happiness occupies them exclusively, always partakes 
of weakness ; they want courage in regard to prepa* 
rations for a future which they will, not enjoy f and 
children are singularly clever in observing all that 
R 
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conceras them. If any punishments are going for<- 
ward, the penetrating eye of the child who should 
suffer^ will quickly djstinguifih the shtug or the sigh 
of his grandmother, the frown of hii father ; — and 
the power of bis mother, who would ponish him, 
will have already lost its force*. If it Jbe of conse- 
quence to repress t^efore childrjsn the slightest signs 
of disapprobation, still more ought we to avoid dis- 
cussing iu thev* pretence any pqints relative to their 
education. 

This would be giving them too high an idea of 
their importance i it would also lead them very natu- 
rally to discuss tbemselves the law which ought to 
govern them; th^u to revolt against this law.; fiaally 
to prefer that of their friends* who^e opinions testi- 
fied the tnoat indulgence, and to detest the other* 
The tnconvenieiices which arise ho^ this habit are 
very numerous. We should entirely conceal from 
children the springs by which they are made to act* 

Habits contracted in infancy m^y influence the 
remainder of life ; this difficulty exists iu the epOch 
of which I treat; but another is joined to it* . The 
aame children whom you hriag up to virtue, will 
aoon arm themselves with an opinion ; ihey will be 
no longer beings blindly subaervient by their weak- 
ness, and deprived of discernizrent ; they will soon 
be endowed witb judgment, and the\r father and 
Bftother are the first whom they ij^il) judge. 

At those moments in which a young couple con- 
template with delight the firat fruit of their loves, an 
imposing and respected friend should approach them, 
and showing them the infant whose eyes are still shut 
against the light, in whom life is only manifested by 
ittSffticttlate sounds, he should say ; «^ You are about 
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to create to yourselves a judge" ; berore four years 
have passed, thia child will know a part of your 
weaknttsS) ^nd liow to profit by it. At tircnty, it 
will have pronounced on your vicci or virtues. 
Throughout its Hfv it vvtlt attribute its faults to you, 
or pay you the faoAiage'tif its gratitude. I[s reapeCt 
or its censure will pass forward to its descendants ; 
this infant will represent you to all p'osierity." Who 
among us, tissYiol learned frQin his father to attribute 
to ancestors, more or- less distant, the origin of his 
elevation, and of his fortune; or the cause of bis de* 
gradations and ifi'isfortunes ? ' 

A mother who charges herself with the first edu- 
cation of her son, doabtles^ finds this advantage in it 
^dear to bei- heart—the power of watching at the same 
time the progress of his body and oriits mind. 
■ Until the age o guided 

by matemal ham e taken 

awtiy. The aust " diver- 

sions, and of exi in the 

education' of mt j more 

strongly, witlinci e sensi- 

' Ulity of a mother. 

But the fruit of early yexrs is not lost ; the tOdtA 
returns to his first ft'iend ; he UIks til his life to make 
her his guide, and in the midst of the quicksands of 
the world, in listening to ttis mMher, he regains the 
docility of htsinfancy.. It is easy to an observant ' 
eye to remark in men, whose earKest years have been 
intrusted to an educated asd wise mother, a particu- 
lar urbanity, a greater inclination to hear reason, and 
that respect and attention to females^ which always 
denote the man of good corapnay. 

The educaitoB of children' conmeoces at three 
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yean of age: from that time their memory is formed, 
and is capable of recciviog the first inscructiom. Be 
very carcfiil of these first years of life, you will have 
less trouble when those arrive in which their educa- 
tion should be more extended. - 

In ordinary undertaking! or construcfions, Tottt . 
examine with care thfe bases or foundations of them, 
whilst childhood is often delivered up to the caprices 
of relations or servants, and to the foolish idea that 
these early years are of Httle importaacc, and ^l>at it 
will be time to repair faults.ofcharacur when reason 
begins to be developed. They forget that the birtb 
of passions precedes that of reason, and that time is 
given tbera to strengthen. Toe often, for instance, 
you see parents grant or refuse their children that 
which they atk, not on accouat of the josUce or ex- 
travagance of the desires which they have formed, 
but mere raonsl iocliiiRtionSi If 

they havi te incident, they are in 

a good h discriminatety all that 

they aak trary* any trouUe, any 

dispositii :ite their temper, they 

refuse e^ How do children then - 

act ? They bound themselves no longer to knowing 
whether their denand is reSsooable j they are solely . 
oeeupied in the care of discovering the disposition of 
mind ot their p«rents, and tbe^ arc conscqueotfy led 
to rejections which degrade, in their tyi, those who 
refuse or grant, add which incline them to artificial 
calculations. Who among, us has not heard very 
young children say to one another : •' Do not ask 
my governess for (bat, she is in a bad humour, and 
will not let us have itj" or, •' Msmma is very lively 
this morning, we can ask her to let as have what we 
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waqt" Psireots must idor, hosrever^^acjeustom cbi}^ 
dren to separate their ioterestd. from thai vrht€;h af- 
fects them* A. mather should saf to h^ daughter : 
1 am illf of, soaiethiagp gives i&e miick paiOt ^<^ ^^^ 
make a.noke, nor fatigue it»e with foplish questions; 
I am not able to aoswer :yoo ;' theo iM^ Kttle girl witt 
take a sei^bte^a^t ipt tlie* sufferings 6| her mother^ 
she wiU no longer,^ sajr : '^ Mamima refuses me be- 
cause s{te is aogry,'' she will sajr^/^ Mamma is ilt^ 
apd I muat not tetae Jien" If ju^ happy event 
make the iieart of a father or modier joyful, thejr 
should {ell it to their childreii, they aheiald endeavour 
to grant them^ the thiiig whtc|i th^y de$ire, «n agree* 
able walk,<ir a little party with thehr young frieiids i 
they should divide eveiy tfaiiig in common with their 
childreUyjoy or sorrow^ > 4a:fixtDg these soft family 
chains, they will sov^^n their hearts the m^st precioijm 
social virtues. ; ' 

In general) thje occupations, duties and pteasut*e$ 
df the wor4d employ a great deal too much of the 
time of mothers <>f families. They talk not enougtr 
to ichildrenr. It is useless to fatigue their attention 
by indgnificant words^.too often repeated ; they pro- 
duce no effect. If a .mother live with her children, 
if $he observe them carefully, they w^iU of themselves 
indicate to her the moment for speaking to them 
with efect. Play often fatigued them; they then 
icome to her» and crossing their little hands, seem to 
fix all the ir attention pn the tales which they desire 
and solicit* If the mother profit by this disposition^ 
she will for ever engrave on their young hearts the 
truest notions and the most useful maxims. If she 
tells them a story , let it be a moral tale ; and accus- 
tom them in good time to distinguish the recital of 

R2 
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• factf which teMy happened, from an agreable fie« 
tion; teU thean this is calleda histor^t because the feet 
is trae^ but this is only a tak iavemed to amuse yoQ< 
Authors never deceive as to the species of their 
tales ; they know that they would tiot be valued, if 
they dared to deceive ; for truth alone merits the 
esteem of men. When children begin to ready yott 
will tell them, look at the title :of this book« you read 
the word Afi/^r^AOpea that^ you will find to/^/ 
you are therefore aware, even before you read theoi, 
tfiat one is a true recital^ the other a pure inventiOBy 
composed to anmse." if you relate a thing which 
happened to yourself, ^our sister^ or your governess, 
you repeat a history ; change the least circumstance^ 
and it is a story. If you had wit enough to compose 
a tale like Beauty and the Beastt or Prince Cberfy, 
though there were neither Beautfi Beast^ nor Prince 
Cherry, that would not be blameable, because you 
commenced by. saying that you tell a tale. How 
many various and precious things may be conveyed 
into young minds by a mother who appreciates the 
utility of such conversations with her children ! Not 
only does she form their judgment, but she con- 
structs the precious foundation of pi<:tyi charity, and 
goodness. Observe, might -she say, this Uttie girl, 
belonging to the gardener ^^^«he is very pretty,shc runs 
as quickly as you do, she is very clever, it is^ie who 
catches the finest butterflies in my garden, to give 
them to you; she knows how to make chafiniag 
nosegays; she is beloved by her' mother as 1 love 
you ; she has a heart like yourself^ it beats with joy 
when her mother returtis from market, or from the 
fields, as your's does, when I return from a phice to 
which I could not take you. What, therefore, is die 
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difference which exists between this IHtle girl and 
you? JHer stays and petticoat are of coarse worsted 
stuffy your frock is of very fine musltn ; that is be* 
cause God has made her parents poor and your's 
rich ; but it is God who giyes riches^ apd takes them 
nway ; God can therefore deprive us ^f jour fortune, 
and give it to the father and mother of that little girL 

While appreciating the .usefulness of conversing 
with children, we mus^ not^ however, answer all their 
questions : they ofteii ask Atnjg% on. which it is 
thought necessary to deceive them, which is always 
very wrong.> vfe also opncjude by rendering them 
importunate. W^e should explain to them all which 
they csm^ conceive^ and when they ask improper 
questions, say to them, this is^above the comprehen- 
sion of your age. . . 

Chtldreti often, ask questions for the pleasure of 
talking ; they ask an explanation which has been aU 
ready given to them ; we should be content with re* 
calling it to their recollect'ioQ, and not again replying j 
they then take the pains to think, and it operates ia 
Ithem a little movement which brings to their memory 
that which has been jJready told them, and shows 
them the utility of reflection. When we are we|l ac* 
quainted with the degree of their intelligence, we 
may also exercise their minds in qualifying those 
idle questions which they ask on things wbi$:h they 
can themselvea explain ; tell them to (hink for a mo- 
ment, and tbey^wiil answer themselves. This deciii 
sion will discover to them that one moment of reflec- 
tion wid suflke to satisfy their cui^iosity. 

Itove, confidence^ respect and fear, are the. senti- 
meou with which we.shouh) inspire children 'r these 
sealiaients arc placed in the order ia which it is of 
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coD9equence to develope them. In ancient educa* 
tioHf children were only inspired with fear; in mo* 
dern^ we are occupied much too exclusively in nuking 
them love us. It is true, that respect and fear rareljr 
produce confidence and love ; but love^ without fear 
and respectf ia supported merely oh all which flatters 
the desires of childhood ; and this l6ye drop& with 
age. It is ^ slight fiame, which a breath may ex- 
tinguish ; but noorished by esteem and respect, it 
increases with the years, and guides the firat steps of 
youth much more aurelythan fear alone^from which 
the passions eian easily disengage themselves ; whilst 
an afTectionate heart is diNawn towards duty by the 
fear of afflictipg beloved parents. 

The most important thing is to te^ch children to 
keep pace with the development of their reasoa; 
aeek not to obtain premature flowers ifhich will pro- 
duce no fruit. Rousseau has . thundered against lit- 
tle prodigies* ^ The masterpiece of a good educa- 
tion," said hcf «^ is to make a reasoiiable man; and 
we pretend to bring up a child by reason-^it is be- 
ginning at the end.*' But the just wrath of this great 
philosopher has. thrown him into another extreme- 
he has not suiScientty felt that it is necessary to rea- 
son with What litUe; reason the child possesses ; that 
far from allowing its faculties to sleep, for, also, from 
rousing them', i^ is good tp follow th« development 
step by step, and to hasten |hem as^trature show^ her- 
self prodigal or parsimonious toward^ it. 

1 he most essential thing is to imprint on their 
memory the meaning of words ; it is aiding the de- 
velopment of their judgment. Words, according to 
Condillac, are essential to the knowledge of things ; 
they are algebraic signsy which serve for the solution 
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of all problems. The heavy, and siknt, whoia..we 
iQstrucc not, experience no intellectual development. 
To form the judgmeist of children we must, there- 
fore enlarge their vocabulary ; and in this opinion^ 
{which accords not with that of Rousseau) we see 
that miemory is a mechanical powernae^essary to be 
formed before the {serfect jud|;ment of things. 

A child brought up by its mother should labour 
to please her^ and shduld rejoice when it sees her sa- 
tisfied ; thia^ inducement, well mandgedy may have 
great results* I w<mld say, futther, that we must 
be careful of lavishin^^ promises and menaces ; if we 
announce with emphasis a long promised reward^ if 
wei threaten a long time befone we puaish»we lower 
the value of our favours or puni^meots ; promise^ 
threaten, but very rarely, £ducatidn consists as 
fiiQch in what is to be done as hi what is to be said. 

The <H'ders given by a mother are the result of 
her reflections ; she should therefore duress them 
with coolness ; they will be followed without cha- 
grin. Why should she not at times make use of the 
absolute expression of her will, to command the 
child to do any thing whieh is agreeable to it^ to 
send it to play or to walk i It will prove the means 
of separating the idea of xonstraint from that of obe- 
dience ; but in all cases, agreeable or severe^ the 
order should be irrevocable. 

It is the habit of obedience which forms the cha- 
racter. Knowledge, wit, talents^ genius, these pre- 
cious fruits of study or of nature, are too often spoil- 
ed by faults of character. The habit of obedience 
takes away nothing from courage, generous indepen- 
dence,'or the firmness of resolution in man ; for I 
am supposing that we never make the child bend ex- 
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cept to reason ; and ihia salutary habit destroys a 
vague, rebellious spirit ; prepare it thus to respect 
the laws, to submit to necessity; finally, to be resigned, 
the most powerful consolation in misfortune. But it 
is particularly useful to womcfn to kntfw How to obey ; 
this is the true source of their happiness ; a father, 
a mother> a husband^ dispose of their whole life, and 
they have moreover to bear with submission the yoke 
of kindness and complaisance. 

A child, used to Correction, wieeps when it is pu- 
nished, but it is in rage and not in repentance ? all 
its faults increase ; he bates study and cherishes ha- 
tred and malice ; you would conquer it ; you ex- 
haust yourself in severe or barbarous invekitions, and 
you only harden it. . ^ ' 

Woe to the mother^ if, in a moment of tmpatlenee, 
forgetting that the child which, she reai^ is her own 
offspring, she strikes it in order to correct it. ^ If an- 
ger at first frightens a child, it becomes accustomed 
to it ; it goes so far as to preserve its composure, 
while you lose youFsy and at the moment in which 
you punish it for a fault, it perceives a vice in you. 
^ Ify besides, physical endurance be the only thing on 
which a mother founds the success of her correction, 
the most noble qualities have already flown from the 
young heart which she would form to virtue. The 
body, which we strike^ in the hope of correcting the 
soul and mind, will be accustomed to blows, and the 
punishment must be prolonged. . A father or mother 
could then no longer approach their child to caress it, 
without seeing it raise its^arm' to shield the cheek 

which they would kiss.* 

> 

• The common and shortest way of correctiirgchifdren, is by punish- 
menu and the rod, aimoat ih« only remedy luoita or need iy sercral 
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It 18 a baHxu'OUs folly to expose a child, who is 
about to be punished, to the ridicule of his compa-^ 
nioiis^ 1 he secresy of punishments i«, on the con- 
trary, very useful in private education.!^ it doubles 
the eiFect of the pain inflicted ; it causes a proper 
modesty* In humiliating, a cbtk)^ we run the risk 
of debasing it in its own eyes, and discouraging it. 
Always respect in it the noble dignity which belongs 
to man. Punishments are continually used in edu- 
cation, which do much more harm than they repair. 
' For example, the practice of shutting up childreA 
when we would panish them, is a dangerous custom ; 
if it be in a dark place, «s 1 have already said, you 
lender them fearful. The impression alone that so- 
litude makes upon them in > a closed up chamber, 
may become fatal; their imagination Carries them 
away, you know not whither ; it niay conduct them, 
perhaps, to some' vice, perhaps to some actof phrenzy* 
A woman once related to me, that hav^ilag been shut 
up by her governejssy and seeing from the place in 
which ^e was, her young sisters, playing and run- 
ning in a garden, despair seized her, and the door 
was opened by chance at the instant in which she 

of those vh6 are ohnrged with the education aT youth. Bdt this remedy 
oflen becomes a more dafig^roua ev^l thati those whieh th«y would 
core, if it be usetl unseasonably, or vitbeut nteasure \ for besides that 
the {>unishnient8 of which we here speak, ih^t is|o say, the rod and the 
whip, have something in thero indecent, low, and servile ; they cannot 
of themselves remedy faults $ »nd it is not likely that a ccrrrectioo 
should become useful to a child, if the shame of having done wrong have 
not more power on Jts mmd than even \he pain. Besides, these pa- 
nisbments give it an iicui-able aversion to things whieh we should endea. 
vour to roiike it like : tbey change not the temper, «nd do not reform 
nature, butmerel} repress it for a time, and only cause the passions to 
burst forth with morr violence when they are at liberty. They often 
abuse the mind, and harden it in evil ; for a child who has not sufficient 
hononr to be sensible to reprimand, aocosteras himself to blows, and, 
like a slavtt bears with punishment.— (Kollin, Trait^ des EtadjCS^ edi- 
tion de M. Le Tronoe, vol. ;izviii. p«gct S68-269.) 
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was going to precipitate herself from a height of 
twenty feet. I will quote two melancholy examples 
of threats of too seveie punishment. A little girl, of 
nine or ten years of age, who came with her parents 
to pass the week of Corpus Christi, in a country 
house near Paris^ was tempted to take a watch be* 
longing to one of her young friends, and yielded to 
this criminal desire. The watch was sought for, 
and found ; the thief was discovered ; and the in- 
dignant parents forced her to follow the procession 
of Corpus Christ!, with a writing, bearing the words 
The stealer of the rvatch. The culprit, confounded, 
submitted to the terrible punishment. She returned 
with her parents without uttering a word, or shed- 
ding a single tear ; and crossing a court met a ser- 
vant, and said to her : Adieu, Marianne, I am dis- 
honoured ! then entering a wood, in which there was 
a piece of water, threw herself into it. 

A few years ago, a merchant of Paris threatened his 
SOD, aged ten years, with a very severe punishment, 
if, at the end of another week, he again brought a 
note of blame from a schoolmaster, to whom he went 
as day scholar. Saturday arrived ; the note of the 
master was still worse than the preceding ones. The 
child went as far as Gros-Caillou, undressed him- 
self, folded up his clothes, put them on the edge of 
the river, and, on his great coat, which contained his 
things, he placed the fatal billet of the professor, on 
which he wrote : ^^ I dare not present this bad note 
to papa, I would rather die." What virtues would 
be developed in young hearts, so susceptible as this, 
of a praiseworthy shame and lively repentance, if 
providence granted them parents capable of directing 
the primary years of their existence. 
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There are, nooreovcr, improdeut punishmems, 
which without being so no^clanclioly -iru^tk^^eflfecta, 
favour one fault instead of destroying another. If 
for instance a child has read b^dlyT" and that to p^_. 

nish him you mak*himeat his bread without sweet- 
meats, ybu are fs^ from inspiring him with a taste 
for reading, you have only mortified his appetite. A \ 
little girl has made her hem wrong, she has scrawled 
her copy j her mother (and there are too many such) 
will tell her with emphasis, (hat she shall not put on 
her new frock,^or that she shall go out without her 
necklace ; this is the best lesson in coquetry that the 
little girl can receive. Instead of this, read the les- 
son anew, make her re-commence the copy, or the 
hem, 9Qd destine the hour of recreation to this work. 
If you punish the child during a repast, deprive 
it not of food ; make it take its accustomed dinner in 
the same room with yourself, at the same hour, but . 
at a separate table ; deprive it of a sensual pleasure^ 
and it will attach the more value to it ; deprive it of 
honour and you make it feel the value of honour. It 
is of consequence to distinguish well in children the 
things which are to be corrected from those which 
we are wrong in wishing to repress, such as the in- 
considerate noise and importunate games of which 
they are never tired ; but when they submit not to 
the command of ceasiqg these diversions, and con- 
tinue them with obstinacy, it is the disobedience 
which we punish, and the punishment is justly ap- 
plied. Punishments to be useful must be rare : mul- 
tiplied atid repeated, they produce more than one 
bad effect ; for children have a wonderful facility in 
turning them into ridicule. We fear to render chil- 
dren avaricious, by rewarding their good conduct 
S 
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with money. Instead of depriving yourself of this 
imeans, is ther« not a method of ennobling it ? Give 
moneys to vour child ren, but on condition that in their 
' lUfn they give it to the poor, they will then know 
the most noble use of it, without ^otir, having occa** 
sion to teach it them. In privltte education we 
should in general be very sparing of compliments ; 
children cannot be compared to others, more ad- 
vancedy without being disposed to believe them- 
selves little wonders, particularly when strangers 
are weak enough to praise them. We should also 
banish punishments which are known to others than 
the parents ; proper vanity and shame are sentiments 
which in young hearts should be equally preserved* 
The only manner of imbuing children with the salu- 
tary fear of public opinion, is to exaggerate the care 
which we take to render their wrongs a family se- 
cret; a tribunal is more fearful from its privacy. 
We must preserve their earliest years from the in- 
fluence of the world, which spoils ^11. Applaud that 
which is good ; grant a maternal kiss as a recom*" 
pense ; these very simple means will suffice to direct 
children, who are neither over indulged nor severely 
treated. 

In children, as in grown persons, anger is uni* 
formly excited by resistance. We^should not, how- 
ever, always give into all the caprices of the child : 
but a refusal, made with coolness, and always irre- 
vocable, provokes their wrath but slightly. It is im- 
portant not to excite in them desires which cannot 
be satisfied, a precaution which is seldom tajcen by 
governesses. They show a watch- to a young child, 
and make it tick in its ear ; it asks for it, and they 
immediately shut their hands, and putting the watch 
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behind tht^m, say, that they have it not. The child 
is vexed at not having the object of its desires, is 
angr)' at being deceived, cries ; and thus they give 
it b6th a lesson in passion, and an example of false- 
hood. Soon, like its nurse, it will conceal an object 
which it wishes not to give upt and like her, it will 
affirm that it has it not, for children are mirrors 
which reflect all actions. 

If the pu^il grows up without your being able 
wholly tp repress the heat of its character^ use little 
punishment, address yourself to its reason, fortify 
the only power which can repress this fault ; remem- 
ber, above all, that anger is contagious : be not con. 
fident in yourselfr and oppose only a calm and dig- 
nified resistance to the transports of which you are 
witness : when the crisis is over, you can apply the 
remedy* 

if the knowledge of good and evil be natural in 
man, it is in cultivated and' enlightened man ; it is a 
knowledge which children cannot, certainly, possess. 
Instruct your pupil, therefore, of that which you for- 
bid ; fear not repeating that which yd'u have already- 
said^ and do it in a mtld and imppsing manner. If 
in early play it breaks some china and you chide it, 
you may expect it to break much more, and never 
allow that it did so : if for the first sweetmeats it 
may steal, you punish it, it may still pilfer : but in 
the hope of escaping punishment, it will tell a false- 
hood. 

Fear may engage a child to falsehood^ if you say 
to it, with a menacing voice, I should like to know 
who broke this ? the poor little culprit will cry. It 
was not I. A child who is not unnecessarily inti« 
midated, becomes confiding ; its mother then reads 
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its young hearty &he studies it, and sees what she 
ought lo rectify. Besides^ by encpuraging confi- 
dence, she has already banished dissimulation and 
falsehood ; but this confidence^ so precious, should 
be merited. If you deceive your pupil, it would 
soon Cease to believe you ; and soon deceive you io 
return. To deceive a child, to appease its anger or 
its tears— what a futile advantage ! and how dearly 
is it purchased ! It is, however, done every day. A 
mother tells her daughter that she is going out ; the 
child weeps ; the mother adds, that she will return 
directly, and the tears are arrested ; but the mother 
returns not, and in future the little girl will cry ob- 
stinately and incessantly, every time she sees her 
mother preparing to go out. On a similar occasion, 
I have seen a mother put her snulf-box in the hands 
of her daughter, saying : You know that I cannot 
remain long without snuiT, and you know that 1 shall 
soon return, because I leave you my box as a pledge. 
The child was calmed by receiving a pledge. What 
a shameful guarantee of truth ! 

Children will sometimes tell you, unnecessanly, 
and through pure carelessness, a thing which is not 
true ; learn to distinguish this sort of falsehood, and 
use not severe chastisement to repress it. A thou- 
sand opportunities of punishment will present them- 
selves to you. For instance, the child will say to 
you : I am thirsty, I am hungry, and you will reply, 
that you dp not believe it, that it has already deceived 
you ; and such, you will add, is the fate of those who 
depart from truth,-^when they do speak it they are 
not believed. Do not make a jest of this kind of 
punishment, but let your pupil feel the want from 
which she suffers | never auk a child if what it says 
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is truet-begin by believiog it, and let it pcrceiVe 
your surprise, your grief and ^nger, when you dis- 
cover that it has deceived you. 

Activity of imagination, and the desire of occupa- 
tion lead certain children to forge tales : it is this 
disposition of mind which produces impostors. The 
history of impostors would furnish an useful and in* 
teresting collection ; they are found in all classes of 
society.^ Young peasants have invented cheats* 
which have thrown their province into disorder: 
other impostors have kindled wars and usurped 
thrones. A woman, led by a criminal audacity, has 
become in our days the pretended friend of a queen 
of France, though the noble sentiments and dignified 
habits of this princess, since so unfortunate, render 
the tales of this intriguer as impossible as they are 
improbable.* We should therefore endeavour to 
stifle in its birth the dangerous vice of false inven* 
tion. People who are not of necessity placed at the 
door, seldom have the fault of listening there. A 
child will not listen outside its mother's chamber* 
when it has a certain place near her in the inside ; 
and whilst nothing is said but what may be heard* 
there is no occasion to banish it. Have a care how 
you engender the failing of curiosity, by yielding for 
your convenience to the habit of sending away chil- 
dren without precaution, when yoii would speak of 
things of which they should be ignorant* 

As soon as they begin to read writing tolerably, 
they will take a great pleasure in exercising this new 
talent ; we should watch the use which they make of 



* See in tile Memoirs of M«daine Catopaii the details relative to iht 
afiair of the oecklace. - 
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it: we cannot too soon teach them that discretion 
which forms the security of society. 

We put a letter, close sealed, on a table, with the 
address underneath ; the child takes it up and wishes 
to read it ; we should teach him, that when a letter 
is placed thus, it signifies that it is not intended that 
the address shall be read, that they are uneducated 
people who indulge a similar curiosity; that we 
should never seek to know any more than has been 
Confided to us ; that if we find a letter open on the 
groundf we should merely read the address^ and re- 
turn it to the person who has lost it, without read- 
ing the contents: that we should never approach 
people who are conversing in an under-tone, that we 
should not obtain by surprise the secrets of any per- 
son, and that we should always respect those whose 
confidence we receive. 

There is also a species of curiosity which manifests 
itself by embarrassing questions ; we should know 
how to answer so as to calm the imagination of chil- 
dren, rather than excite it. As soon as they reflect, 
they wish to know how they came into the world. 
We cannot long satisfy this curiosity, by telling ihem 
that boys are found under a cabbage, and girls under 
a rose tree. At six years of age, a very lively little 
girl replied to her mother : •* My Ave-Maria has 
taught me where childen are placed before they are 
born.'' I have always answered this question with 
success, by saying, that the birth of children was a 
very shocking surgical operation, and that almost all 
mothers risk their life in giving it to their children; 
the word surgical alarms them, and calms their im- 
agination. They know very well that we do not ex- 
plain to them the manner in which an arm or a leg 
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is cut off, a thing which they often hear spoken of; 
they therefore ask no more, and the idea that their 
birth has put the life of their mother in danger, 
softens them, and renders her still more dear to them. 

By these principles, thus engraved in very young 
minds, we cure children of curiosity, and make them 
observe the precious laws of delicacy, too often ne«- 
glected by people who may not however descend to 
the low curiosity of the viilgar. 

If I speak of theft, (be not offended at the word) 
a long experience 4}as taught me that the desire of 
appropriating to themselves that which belongs to 
others, is too often engendered in the mind of the 
youngest child ren, and afflicting examples prove that 
the shameful vice has been found in the most dis- 
tinguished classes of society.* It is by teaching chil- 
dren the respect which they owe to the property of 
others, that you keep from them the fatal temptation 
to deprive them of it ; delay not, therefore, to inspire 
them with this salutary respect. 

Before a child can speak to you and understand 
you, it has a language, which it uses to express its 
desires ; it weeps, it cries, and extends its arms to* 
wards the desired object* 

It this object be not of a liature to be given to it, 
say : It is papa's, it is mamma's. You will thus aid 
the first words which it does already, or soon will 
pronounce, to prepare its mind for the knowledge of 
thine andmine. You will soon say, while shewing it its 
plaything: This is your*s, and by degrees it will learn 
that the plaything of its brother does not belong to 
it. If the horse belonging to;one of its playfellows 
be finer than its own, and tempt it, say not, to con- 
sole it, that its own is the finest^— •confess the truth. 
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But if it would appropriate to itself the thing which 
tempts it, prevent it from doing so. Mothers^ know 
how to resist the tears of your children ; those early 
tears which imprudent women stop, with a com- 
plaisance that noiay one day cause themselves to shed 
vtry bitter ones. 

If you have perceived in your young pupil an af- 
flicting propensity to theft, apply all you cares to the 
destruction of this inclination before increasing age 
strengthens it ; but learn to distinguish whether this 
dawning vice be accompanied by others; for if the 
objt:ct of your tenderness manifests a soul naturally 
inclined to evil, the whole system of your education 
should assume a severer aspect. Without being 
more lavish of punishments, you should be more 
sparing of caresses; your least words, your most in- 
different actions, should be calculated for the effect 
they will produce on the child. The object then is 
not to conduct it in the path of virtue, but to bring 
it back to it. Do you perceive a ray of hope, does 
some change appear to crown your eflforis i do not 
suffer this salutary moment to escape : profit by it, 
do not lavish praises, perhaps premature ; above allf 
do not reward the child, (for it has only not done 
wrong) but shew it yourself, and let all around you 
manifest the satisfaction which you experience. Let 
it read in your eyes, and guess in your smile, the 
alleviation of pain which it causes you. 

A mother may sec destroyed every evening in 
her parlour the happy results of the morning. The 
anxiety of the triflers who visit her is to find a sub* 
ject of conversation to pass away the quarter of an 
hour which they dievote to her. Thtey see a child ; 
they notice it, caress and question it| and praise its 
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cleverness ; if there were np child, they would no- 
tice the lap-dog. How many naothcrs have I seen, 
who, knowing the world, justly appreciated the sickly 
and perfidious eulogies thus lavished, and yet by an 
unconquerable weakness, suffered their children to 
be so praised. 

Some act still more injudiciously, by quoting them- 
selves the profound reflection, or the witty reply 
that their child has made- The child will one day 
say : Mamma tell the lady what I said this morning. 

A foolish vanity equally inspires those ridiculous 
mothers, who make a parade of the education which 
they bestow, and interrupt a conversation to annoy 
themselves about some nonsense gf their pets, or to 
answer their idle questions. That mother, who is 
the most usefully occupied with her duties of go- 
verness, is the mother who occupies others the least 
with them. 



SECT. IV. 
As soon as a child can pronounce distinctly, teach it 
to pray to God ; to learn to thank him for his bene- 
fits, and to love him. You will explain to it how he 
must b» feared, when you begin to teach it the Cate- 
chism. 

- We meet many parents who would systematically 
retard the moment in which we leach children the 
name of God, his power, and the worship which is 
due to him. They doubtless ought to postpone 
the instruction given in the Catechism, on the ex- 
istence and attributes of the Divinity ; but as to 
the love of God, placed though indistinctly in the 
heart of all men, whatever the nature of their belief, 
it should be developed in children as soon as they are 
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capable of admiration* loveiind gratitude. Say to a 
child that it is to God that it owes the tenderness of 
its paaents ; let it pray night and morning for the 
preservatioa of their health. Let the prayer be shortf 
bur suffer it not to be muttered ; say it with the child, 
and instil that feeling, that sentiment which pene- 
trates to the heart, and is engraven thereon for ever. 
Show God in all the beauties of nature ; say that it 
is he who ornaments the ground with flowerSf who 
covers it with fruits ; that the fine roses, the deli« 
cious .grapes, are presents of his bounty ; that he 
makes the waters flow, and turns the harvests yel- 
low. Make your pupil admire the sun, so beautiful^ 
and so brilliant, that he cannot look on it ; teach him 
that God placed it in the heavens to warm the earth 
and nourish it. Thus explain to him all things which 
strike his view, and ought to astonish it. You wiH 
thereby not only instruct, but you will dispose him to 
direct his own attention to objects which successive- 
ly appear before him. The habitual reading of the 
works of the immortal Fenelon, will facilitate to a 
mother the means of giving lessons so important. 

The love of God thus engraven in the hearts of 
children, we must not delay instructing thefii in the 
first truths of their religion : they are contained in 
the usual prayers. About the age of six years, reli- 
gious instructiouv thus instilled in infancy, through 
the natural phenomena at which man ceases not to 
be astonished, becomes the most solid basis which 
can be given to articles of faith. 

Be careful of saying to a child that there are wick- 
ed poor ; conceal your opinion of these unfortu- 
nates too often reduced by their vices to beg their 
bread; they iarethe images of nudity and sufTeringi and 
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that is enough. Shut not ao opening heart to this 
touching impression : let it be softened by seeing 
half-naked children and old people covered with ragsj 
they ask bread, let the child give it to them. Let it 
have an allowance from its earliest years destined 
to this pious use^ and let it be thus accustomed to 
take the^part of the poor. If it asks you why God gives 
Qot bread to these poor people f answer, that if riches 
are not equally divided in the worlds ta repair this 
misfortune, God has placed in the heart of man sen- 
sibility, and the desire of assisting his fellow crea- 
tures. 

Finally, when a child gives alms to an old person, 

I Q^ake it accompany this gift with a testimony of re- 

. spect ; say to it, give to this old man because he is 

poor, salute him because he is old. Useful precepts 

may be contained in few words. 

Men are born with a disposition to imitate the ac- 
tions of others ; we should therefore be continually 
careful not to give to children the slightest example 
of the cruelties which are constantly exercised on ani- 
mals. A mother should carefully keep her children 
from the sight of these barbarous scenes, which oc- 
cer every moment, and particularly in the country, 
for the wants and supplies of the household. Never 
let them assist at the cruel death of a pig ; let them 
not see the kitchen-maid plunge a knife into the 
throat of achicken or a pigeon : let them not be wit- 
nesses to the cruelties employed by the huntsman to 
train his dogs. I would proscribe those cruel diver- 
sions in which a child takes pleasure in torturing 
an insect. Moreover, children should never be 
amused by the pains taken by unfortunate birds to 
draw up their seed and water. 
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Bring up children to tdl the truth, you will there- 
by make sincere men ; render them compassionate^ 
they will become brave without being cruel : tastes 
change, but principles are permanent. 

■* 

SECT. V. 

Communication with domestics should be as rare 
as possible ; children can only lose by it ; to sepa- 
rate them entirely would be impossible ; it isjhere- 
fore very necessary to teach children to behave well 
to them. Repeat often that their faults arise from 
the misfortune of not having received an education, 
and that they are more to be pitied than blamed ; 
this equitable idea is rarely met with in the minds of 
grown up men, therefore place it in, good time in 
those of children ;. make them perceive, that if we 
have the right of speaking haughtily, and in their 
presence, of the faults of our servants, the ^ilence 
which respect imposes on them deprives them not of 
the right of complaining of us in places where opi- 
nions and judgpients are often formed, which become 
diffused, and sully our character. 

Forbid children all familiarity with servants ; the 
best disapprove of it themselves, and will serve nei- 
ther the haughty man, who will npt address a single 
word to his servants, nor him who forgets himself by 
putting himself on an equality with them. Gifts do 
not always obtain the attachment of domestics. The 
most estimable have a feeling of their good qualities, 
and will not be unjustly oifcnded. How many women 
load their femmes-de-chamber with favours, and 
yet cannot attach one to them ! 

When a young girl approaches the age of te*^ 
years,, we should be particularly careful to watch he 
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commttnicalioiis with th< female serraots^ and ren. 
der them as rare: as possible. Witfa^he old she will 
forget what she owes to their age, and the length of 
their service; she will play with the young, treat 
them sometimes with familiarity, sometimes with 
impertinence^ and cbntraet: the dangerous habit of 
confidiog to them family secrets; of which they 
ought ta be ignorant* Women have great need of 
being early and wisely 4i<^ected in their conduct to- 
wards those who serve them. Sensibility of heart, 
delicacy of health, sedentary life, th^ details of house- 
keeping, the toilet, and travelling, materially connect 
the mistress of a house with her female servants. 
Bounty without familiarity, reprimands giveu with 
coolness, testimonies of satisfaction for things which 
merit it, — ^these Bx and attach women who deserve to 
be valued ; they fed their own worth : like ourselves, 
they have their own self-love, and like not to be de* 
graded in the eyes of the world. 

SECT. VL 

Why should a little girl be complimented on her 
toilet? We should confine ourselves to praising her 
for being properly dressed. Sufficient attention is 
not paid to tbe coquetry vi^hichis infused into girU; 
whilst we should constantly direct- their self-love to- 
wards a taste for pi'dpriety, the ^ttrattion of which 
surpasses, in all eyes, the brilliancy of the richest 
apparel. When ' a mother ornaments her child 
with rich etftbroideries or laces, she acts neither 
for the happiness of the present nor that of the fu- 
ture, but merely gratifies her own vanity. Simple 
clothes, a straw hat, a veil, and gloves, all clean, and 
in good order, should be the apparel of si Uttk girl. 
T 
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However rkh her pareats may bey tbejr will act 
wisdom^ and nake her feel very Uule privalion, m 
^ritowing her nothing Odore ; fine things only incom- 
mode childreaf and occasion thea anger. ^ True 
Jtraccf" says Fendon^ «( depends not on a^ vain and 
tfected appareL It is troe thiu weous^t to coasolt 
propriety^ adaptation- and healdi, in Ae elptbcs ne« 
ceasary to cover our bodies j biiti after aU, these 
stuffs which cover us, and which^ we. may render 
convenient and agreeablef cad ^lever be the oma* 
ments which bestow true beauty.*'* 

SECT^ vn. 

Teach children their sports^ hut do not make use 
of amusements invented to faciliiaie their firststudies;' 
these .surprise their memory, destroy their intdlU 
gence, and prevent them from applicadmi^ We must 
not merely consider the pleasure of a first siKcess, 
but prepare for others^- The best of all methods i« 
to have the letters of the alphabet printed upon 
cards ; place them on the groundf and name them to 
the chitdy^ who finds, theqn out^ and brings theni to 
you, naming them : we thus save the disagreeable^ 
ness of remaining in one place before a little hook. 
After the wants of eioing and sleepingy diat of mo* 
tion is necasssfy to children i we should therefore, be 
careful how we restrain^ it § we should even pro.* 
mote it* 

Vemtions gtvep in first lessons produce, in some 
children, a distaste lor all instruction; we should 
lead them by the most ins$:nsible steps to the hsdbit of 
fixing their attention* 



Aa soon as efi3dTen fidid {Aeasiire in nsadittg, they 
ftospead tlKir ^jr, bring, tbeniselires^ their Ikde 
bool, waA tike «n oc<!ai|Hi^oD which he^i not been pre<^ 
c^led by taun ; we fthoHldfix an hour In the morn*; 
ing for>l^adingv ^^ earefoUy loeep to the book wtiidl 
fo^reslft ihemr Tht» wHlacettsioiki chlblren to mneh 
regularity to the employment of their lime* By lliie 
we alfto inspire them with^ icfedire^tHi finish a reading 
comineaeed. - ' : . 

After the first progressive letsons ^of ^tbe Abbe 
Gaii^aaer, make them read the £^)if!f9 ^tin ^nre 
potnfem^ The aiidiisr ctf thi^k eharming w<»:k has 
kept himaelf anonymous, b|]thaa>niadeamost aseful 
present to mothers and ^IMren ; all is thnple and 
adapted to the most yo«idtfol^a{>actty; 

^To make them read th«se tales which have ehatm^ 
ed' the primary years oi lif^ f f om our grandmotheit 
lo onrselves, me must wait umil children know "very 
well that the dog does not speak, that it barks, that 
the liorse neighs, asid the ^iss braysa they wilt then 
langh at the wolf, dressed 9S a^^oisum msd laid la 
the bed 6i the grandmother ^f little Red Riding 
Hood. Prevent' servants from teffing them these 
tales ; for thc^ wiH not wait until their judgment is 
sufficiently formed tb hear, withbut alarm, the words: 
** The better to eat, you iny child ;♦» chiMreti will 
laugh at' hearing these words^ but they will, not be 
the less frightened at them.v 

Never allow more than one bbok at once, and do 
not accustom chiidreu to the vague desire of chang- 
ing their resding:; it is |dactng words and things in 
their memory withdut order, and which bear no fruit* 
Perseverance teaches i^elf. and we know of what 
Utility it is in studies, and in allthe transactions of 
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life. Bisldes, chtMren' "are very imich disposed to 
rc'conimence the reading of a book, the wor4s of 
which have been explained to^thea^, and whieh th^y 
can read more easily ; thejr. like repetitions* Who 
has not heard them ask th^r grandmpthet to amuse 
them with the recital of a tale which^ their have heard 
five or six times beforef- 

Give not to youf popils little worka eattacted from 
ancient history, in which -are repeated the ac^ioiia 
and names of Socmtes, Akibiades, Caesar, and Cato, 
when they should only know ^hose of Abraham and 
Moses« Order, tn^ llie - commanicattoti of htsKuy, 
aids the development of mind^ and ia the most ns^tt^ 
ral method of teacbtngit*- 

It is of importanice to choose reading analagitos to 
the tastes and dlspoaitioas of children^ r they then 
fiad a real attraction* Observe the diffierent sensa- 
tions .which they expwleisce wfaile reading tales it& 
whicU wicked children are^ justly^ pQnts1te4. Do not 
aay tojhemf ^rhat a. wicked hoy that is ; leave themt 
to m«ko"tho y marlr ■^. DoJiataajr of the story wfai^ 
should move their senstbili^p how touching ! Wave 
them to b6 moved; and it some preciouatears matu- 
fest the emotion of a y ofutig heart, learn to conceal 
the share which its seosibtliiity has in producing your 
own. Avoid leadiqfg f bildhood to feign this toucb^ 
iug quality ; its oi&ly 0ierit |s sincerity ; and nature 
in children is the most precious of aU qualities. 

- SECT. viir. 

With a hundred counters of ivtiry w« may give 
the first lessons in arithmetic. The idea of numbers 
le essential to the development of intdtig^nce. A 
child has already acquiral correotiwss in its ideas. 
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when i^ has attained that of great and smdK ni^imbers^ 
and does not say a hundred Cot ibnr. Throir one^ 
ttvo or tfak-ee eocmoetmon iheioor, the child pibto 
np, and coanis tbeih j ahewit^us how to count an 
baildred; tbeti give it tiro eountei'St it piacea them ; 
give it two othftrs, mid it; eoiJBito Som ;^ and so on. 
7wa and two make four ^ r% a irerjr afiliple asciotn^ tor 
a cti^tivaied capacity i but until the age of sik or 
seven yeari demonstration alone can make it well 
conceived: aitd-thii$.««np]e addition may be taught. 
The cMld pkces five ccmnters^ you make it take 
away one,: and ask it iK>W mai^' remain? it finds 
four; and iearnsvthat from fiv>e take oUe> and there 
f^fUaine foui^. Here ^'ou have givtn n the fitrsi les8<m 
of simple sobtractton* As the child counts, trace 
before- it the^'figures' which answer to the numbers 
Whithit names ; teacb^t to kik>irthem9 and to make 
tfeem on a slate* But nevjer suffer those games which 
riirow some ^ttractioii on study f keep steadily to the 
pendU the'pen, aikd c6unter6> until your lessons are 
ended. : - 

' in teaching seversi! children at once^ we mUst ex- 
pect tameet with^some who have much diffiecilty to 
conceive ; we shoifld contealthis from thend as mu€ll> 
as possible, and assist them a littk inore than the 
others, that they may not lose the emulation which 
proceeds from competiiSonw Idleness is a genenalf 
defect; itiias'^its attractions ^ we should do away 
with them ; iris alwaya. ready to Console the< child 
who ia disGOntenced with himself^ su<;c€ts and- emii-^ 
latioa didengage' the* Intdligeaft chUd from it» whilo 
discouragement plvmgea tbe dull one headfengintoil; 
At the age of^six yeata^ without being fiU^gaed^foy^ 
premature ^orta^ a vUhi may attains st veiy aatiaftie-^ 

lit 
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tory degree of intellfgence. The time between dib 
andthe seventeefith year, iaof great importance ia 
the course of edacatioiK 

We should dieo be> inceaeamly occupied, not in, 
forming their reasoOf biit in extending their jodg^ 
ment. Beaeoh ia a reauk ; it is not to 1>e laMgtet^but 
must be incited to grow 

SECT. IX. 

I* 

At sjBven yeirt of 4igft tbeii)di8p<nMible aeparation 
takes place ; a mother piacea her son in the hands of 
men, and remains xharged with Ae edocaiion of her 
daughters. The future destinies'of these will de- 
pend entirely upon the enlightened attentions. 4ind 
examples which she tidli ^ve them* 

If she is neat, she will contimially shew theo^ the 
use of being so : if she is> domestic^ she wiU make 
thent contract the precious love of chez 9pu The 
English have a distinct motji. for this iQterior so- 
journ, and pronounce^it with a sentiment of respect^ 
which reminds us of the j^nolfv and lares of the a|i- 
cients. Evefy virtuous French f^emale^ experiences 
this exclusive attachment that a woman should £eel 
for her abode^ and should depart from it as unwil-' 
lingly as English faidies quit their de&r hpme» 

There is no boardtng^school* however well con- 
ducted it may be-'^o grand national establishment, 
however wisely it. may be organised^-ino convent^ 
whatever maybe ita pious riile, thalt can.give^n 
education comparable to that which a daughter re« 
ceives from her mother, when she is wett informed, 
and finds her sweetest o^npi^tion and truest glory 
in the education of her daughters* But we m|iy also 
aflirnvthat theodufiatism of the amst obscure coxh 
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vent, of th« most twiddling b^iardii^pcboo^ is pre- 
ferable to tliat givea^ by an i^prant aod dissipated 
mother. She is continually repeating that she should 
be^ miserable 4f she triis^ her ditughtex ip strange 
Jiands ; and suffers h^r to gro^ up among servant^, 
io an ill regulated hojusef receiving iil^given lessons 
from able professor^, des^rly |rald for ; and almost al- 
ways interrupted by; all. the details^ ivhich. consume 
the morning of a.wp!ii{^D of the world-<-ytt such a 
woman would educate her daugl>tcr ! 

Can two such, opposite educations have but one de- 
nomination ?. the first, is maternal education^ the so- 
cond is merely, educatipn at home* 

Mothers sd little capable of bringing up their 
da^ghterjs^ believe they obviate ia^l d^fiicvdties by tak- 
ings a governess into the house. But to be usefully 
assisted in a duty, they should Be able to fulfil it. .If 
th.ese aethers take any part, in th& educatipn which 
they cause to be given, it is merely to blame and 
chide unreaspnably \ sometimei^ they discourage the 
pupil: sometimes, without consideration for the go- 
verness, they chan'ge her,^ ^nd ^exhi^ust the sensibility 
.of their daughters by. the ^successive, presence ofwo- 
mjen who are by-turqs praised as superior beiugs^ to 
whoni^ they-<^we friendship^ confidence apd submis- 
sion ; and denounced as valueless persons who are to 
i^e got rid of. 

When a mother, having delicate health, or percei v- 
ijng the infer rority of her own information^ decides 
on procuring a governess, she should re^se on the 
person whom she has chosen, all the responsibility of 
her important undertaking/ Nothing can regulate hejr 
morC) or inspire her with napre eniulatipm At liberty 
as to the manner of her instruction, let her subject her 
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pttptit to an esaAiaarioii on attthe braiHsties of their 
•docation in the preseoee of iheir pareats, once every 
Afee OKMiths. Let a mother exercise a jisst Witlcb- 
fiilhess on the conduct of her girls, on the means 
Qsed to make them follow andlHte employment ; she 
is then* satisfied as to the conduct of the govemes^f 
and informed of the reality of her talents* A gover-' 
ness should be fi-eed frbin all the cares of servkode ; 
let her attend to the health and the dress of children^ 
let her assist ift their rising; and going to bed ; but 
let a servant wait upon theni. If children think 
they see a kind of nurse in their governess, her pow- 
er is destroyed. She should be treated as is a mo* 
th'er, who takes the trouble to^instruct her child. 
Parents, however, should not go so far as to procure 
pleasures for a- governess^ of which her pupil does 
not yet partake. She should not Hgure in a'drawlng- 
room in an evenings iVhen her pupil is not there : a 
few hours of distraction can only render more pain- 
ful the cares which are continually required in child- 
hood ; and an instructress by labour and study should 
cultivate the acquirements which she should tench. 

Never let the least disapprobation be addressed 
to a governess in the presence of her pupil ; a mother^ 
when she finds atiy thing to blame, should repress it 
even In the expression ^f her countenance. The 
youngest little gtrl, if «he attends to it, will discover 
in her features the proof of her dissatisfaction $ and 
if she once believes that her governess has been found 
faiilt with, she will incessantly try to throw Uame on 
her, and will no longer feel for her either fear or re- 
sepct. Let all remarks to be made be confined to 
private conversations; and after this, behave so as 
to defy Utit cuiibas penetration with which the little 



girl «aiiiii£ea the features dT her goveri^ss, to dis- 
cover if: thi^vr^ are tlieslighl^tNtraces of' grief : the, 
properly of seeiDg every tbiog betoi%a <tp (he early 
yeate oflifev . . , :. ... v 

- - > N . 

. SECT. X. 

Weil*£|irecied io all the braaefaes of her edueatioii^ 
a gtrlfhay tttiite to agreeaUe'^ent^ the pi^actice of 
the duties belonging to a mistress of a fftmilyy Ta- 
lents, even in the eyes of their a^ost settre censbrs, 
acquire an incbntestable valoe^ when a young person 
possesses them without conceit, i^d sacrifices to them 
no duty or convenience ; when, she considers them 
merely as an oraament-to' niore' essential qualitiiss^ 
and sees in them only a means of 4ifliLi8ing a charm 
over domestic life. • . ' 

" Ltet u^ not give ivay to a belief of the impsHBsibility 
of uniting, in a girl perfectly educated, acGompfish- 
ments and duties, which genend opinion falsely deems 
ineompatible. I am withheld from describing^ loo 
particularly a matemri education carried to this high 
degree of perfection ; but I know a girl, bf eighteen 
years of age»/wha'expresseA4:iei»elf nswell in\English 
and German as in her own' language ; who is ac- 
quainted with alt that composes an extensive and so- 
ltd education^; has the greatest execution on the pi- 
ano-forte, and particularly possesses the true talent 
in music, that of reading it as sight; and who paints 
heads and landscapes* in oil» so' well as to find it a 
useful resource . agaifnst. great reverses of fortune* 
To these art% she utiites the greatest skill in all the 
works of her ser, from th^ simple seam to- the art of 
making artificial . flowers $ ^and yet this union of dif- 
ferent talents so tittle d«slr6ys ber taste for the mo- 
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and ftcoafirinrd ^emy to all '^pleasure. In what, 
then, win she employ, herself ^ta iid^ing osei^L 
And thus inapplicatioul becomes itself an incurable 
habit."* • ' - 

Womett are femned 'for sedentary life ; it is at 
home that they find true bappmesci the wisest in- 
cessantly repeat tMs truth. Yet eirpeirleoety that 
achool of -maxiuisf alsateaches u»thatmiii/i drives 
happiness even from tb6 abdde Which shcMild be its 
dearest asylum, and often lestSs w^(^»en impi^diptly 
to believe thatthey^iU- regain 4t abroad." Why do 
We see ao many mor^ ^weli^'maaaged houiies amoi^ 
people comstimily eti|[«g«d in anxibtis occupatioos ? 
It is because ennui never fakes a s^t between the 
Husband and wile.; that Um^ ne^r reserve a ]4ace 
for it at their family repast^ tdat tnoment of repose 
and eiijoyment to people of* the lower dasses.^^^ Form 
the Judgement of woiiien, th^t they, may be us^otty 
cohsttlted on the inti^ests of ^he fefnBf, and nlay 
kndw how to appretiate the edutadon, • the great 
works, and . vidorotifs ^$c|>Iott^ of ^tir iiushands 9' to 
adetlowiedge titeir \6^ superionty ; to satisfy thfem 
by their spirit of order, ehsirm them by tl»ir sweet- 
ness, and know how to amutte /them^ by their accom- 
p^hments.- Xet ihe purity of ^cir'i'efi^oo, morals 
and modesty, be certferin pledges of conslaincy and 
honesty ; And tben^ihe power a^nd happiness of wre- 
m^ will not be solely owmg td tiie fleeting s^^ac- 
tions of yoiitfa'and beauty. * What hustoid^ attracted 
by so miiny gotod ifuifities/aiid/ lAarins, can seek 
abroad for amusem^ta which never eqMl the chfHrm 
of bis own home ? tTfais^^lmagcrof.'^ ilroman, formed 
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for her own happiness, and that of all who belong to 
her^ is here traced as a model which all sensible and 
enlightened mothers should hold v^ to their daugh- 
ters. . - 

How, without injuring the health of a yoyng per- 
son, can we instruct her; perfecliy in het religion, 
form her:jiidg^eBt, and unite seiretat pei-fectty-ac- 
quired talents to w solid ediicatijiu) i i repeat^ by a 
judicious^ division of the vjarions things taug^tf and 
by the proper ^mplc^ment' of tiB»e»^ 

The true- pronunciation and familiar idioms of a 
foreign language ean only be lesirni.frpm a native. 
At the age .6f five years^.the ^omig pei^^on whom I 
have already <|uoted had an £as^b nurse ; some of 
ber relations wishing hef to learn German, six years 
afierwards they sem to Berlin for tf German female^ 
who was' charged with ws^iting on hrer^.smd Caching 
her the language/ Acqiiired hy speech a]ione,^these 
two languages were afterwards tai;ight by Tules^ and 
the reading of. their best authors ; and tine did^all 
the rest. Regularly r«ttiring ^t ^ten o!clotk, and 
rising at six, the day ol a young girl is composed of 
sixteen hours ; five hours gi ven. to rising, the toilette, 
meals and recreatfons, there remain «le,vei» tOibe em* 
ployed in diSerent studies. The holidays of Sunday 
and Tbur$d{^ are indispensable in an education thus 
precisely cultivated. 

JMlethod, ^nd the regular employment of time, are 
not the. only advantages possessed by public over 
maternal edocatioo. A valuable emulation reigns in 
schools^ which cannot be introduce4 into private lo- 
cation without feat of changing the natpre of it. In 
a class, it is always accompanied by a generous sen 
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timent ; ia a family it produces only rivalries, jea- 
lousy, and sometifots hatred* 

SelMove is the ouly sentimeot awakened ia classes 
by the rewards or puaishinenta distributed by the 
mistress ; the praises^ reproaches, add chidings of a 
mother who instructs several childreo, excite, la less 
enlightened minds, a secret jealousy of that maternal 
tenderness oil which their future so much depends. 
Children rarely see the cause of thetr faults, and al- 
ways seek that of their disgrace in unjust preposses- 
sions. 

Amongst a great number of young girls^ who are 
on a par in the degree of their iiistruction, several 
are found of the same age ; free from aQ troablesome 
rivalry, they yet contend, and. are solely occupied- 
with the desire of arriving first at the desired point* 

In a family, the different ages and incoiiftpetent ' 
methods, give not the same causes^ for emulation, 
and furnish not to tbe parents such txact points of 
comparison. 

In a classf young girb admire and cherish their 
rivals ; in the paternal mansion, there are node who 
experience not the first sentiments of that jealousy, 
of which their sex is so susceptible, li a weil-*in- 
formed and a6niable young person isquojted to them, 
if this model of perf^ctiotiy ^ith which they are con^ 
tinually tea!&ed, offers ^e least scope for criticistn, 
it is seized with ^jigern^ss, and the most troublesome 
disposition of the mind takes the place of a noble 
and generous sentiment. 

Let the resource of emulation, therefore, be left 
where it will produce the most happy results ; bat 
let regular methods for the .employment of time be 
observed in private as in public education. Let the 
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same hours bring the same clutie«« as strictly as if the 
clock struck the entrance and exit of the classes, 
their recreatiopsy and recal to occupation. 

- SECT. XL 

The study of.sacred history should be the first in 
order ; it £or ever iixiprints epochs and eras on the 
.memory ; it traces the line of chronology to its ori- 
gin^ and thereby gives children an idea of universal 
history* 

Why make the world commence with Romulus 
or Pharamondf We sb9uld commence with God, 
who created this world* . 

To favour justness of conception— -to the lessons of 
sacred history we should join the first notions of geo- 
graphy^ The best way is this : mitke use of a globe 
of a sufficiently large diameter ; the world there 
|)resents itself under the form in which we acknow- 
ledge it ; whereas the two great eircles of the map 
placed close together, ar^^ not intc:lligible to very 
young children. On th^ globe we should first show 
them the spot ofk which God placed the first man, 
the division which the^sons of Noah made betweea 
them.; then turning to the mops in the Atlas of the 
Bible of Sacy, or those of the Abb6 Lescui; Wb 
should trace the march of the Israelites, and the ea* 
tablishmcnt of their tribes. In like^iinanner, we should 
follow the mission of Jesus Christ upon the earth ; 
nothing is more interesting than to see a child thus 
explain as the first lemons of history, these primitive 
ifoundations of our religion. 

When the divisions, of the globe have become fa- 
miliar to the pupil, make it understood that the four 
quarters of the world,, drawn on separate maps, are^ 
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SO only to render them more easy^ to be st^idied in 
detail. 

Europe should be first 'taught, with care. We 
should commence by making them acquaiciled with 
France ; with the help of a good Geographical Dic- 
tionary, composing for them a journey through the 
French territories. 1 he child follows with a wi^cjd 
the route of this journeyy stopping %i towns^ telling 
their topographical situation, monunaents and eis-* 
tablishmentSy the ^nanries of celebrated men whose 
birth-place they arie^and thein particular proclactions, 
commerce, and industry. Thi& minute geograpliy 
much amuses the pupils, imd I have met in the 
world with fcmalesf who still remember the pleasure 
they had in my youthful classes^ in saying, that 
Rouen produced the best apple-jeUieSf and Verdua 
the best sugar-plums. ^ 

For the comprehension of history, and (or present 
utility^ France should afterwards be taught, by pro- 
vinces and departments J the pupil, with a small 
wand, alternately designates and explains the rela- 
tion of departments with provinces. The use of se- 
parate sheet naaps, placed on a desk during the les- 
sons, \i preferable to that of an atlas. Dissected 
maps are only an ingenious plaything ; children very 
quickly seize the pieces formed to>unitejt and com- 
pose the Whole, of them, like dissected engravings ; 
followitig only that which ihe.stght indicates, and 
without deriving from \K any solid instruction. 

SECT. XH. 

\ 

The first part ^ of grammar should be taught by 
making children learci the verbs by heart. Occa- 
sionally, lessonMirbicbsticcesaively illustrate acquired 
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rules^ are preferable to those which are taken from a 
book. We may easily compose these examples ; a 
useful maxiit}» a moral precept, contained in a small 
compass, will double, the utility of these lessons. A 
book, from which only a single page a day is writ- 
ten, howe^r well chosen^ will not Benre for the in- 
struction of children; they ai5e too volatile to join a 
thread so often interrupted. Faults should be cor- 
rected by eisplaining in whatjt^hey depart from given 
rules ; each lesson should occupy two days, and 
when six of them in illustration of the rulea have 
been completedti they should be recommenced. 

SECT. XIII. 

Ought talents to be given to women? This ques- 
tion alone^ has caused a gresu number of writings, 
discussions and criticisms, and is not yet properly 
settled. However extended may be the education 
of your daughters, if their judgment be proportion- 
ately cultivated, there is nothing to fear; and even 
when they have perfected any one of their talents to 
a degree meriting celebrity, fear nothing, if you have, 
taught them, at the same tame, how much it costs to 
be celebrated. 

Accj^mplishments spread a great charm over life ; 
they animate solitude* complete happinessit and con- 
sole grief; but it is at home that they become useful, 
and charming ; elsewhere they may beconcie danger- 
ous. Yet you, may say, will a decayed gentlewo- 
man, who has no resource but in her talents, be to 
blame if she seeks a profitable celebrity i If accom- 
plishments are the ornaments of the rich, they are 
the riches of the poor. The situation of this female 
has changed, and that which she knows, becomes a 
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laudable resource ; but she should always respect 
decorum ; and if she possesses true ulents, she will 
know how to render them known, without having re- 
course to an Inconvenient publicity^ 

For myself^ I should make a powerful objection 
to the cultivation of the arts. I think I have re- 
marked, that they destroy the development of 
thought; the prodigious time which they demand 
to acquire them, is doubtless the cause. The en- 
thusiasm which they inspire, also, often exalts a 
young imagination, and in females this is not the 
least hurtful result. It is the duty of a wise mother 
to calculate their effects as they are produced ; she 
should guide the inclinations of her pupil, sometimes 
towards reflective studies, which calm, while they 
direct the vague and rapid flight of thought ; and 
sometimes she should employ her daughter in more 
amusing labours ; for excess of austerity is also to 
be feared. 

The subdivision of time in the several occupations 
of children, merits, in general, a daily and continual 
attention ; it is by that we obtain harmony in the 
whole of an education. I would have a young girl, 
accustomed to pass from her dancing lesson to the 
cares of the house, to handle alternately, and with 
equal pleasure, the needle, and the pencil; but I 
would, above all, banish from the mind of a mother, 
the foolish and dangerous self-love which makes her 
lavish praises on her children* It is there that the 
wisest of mothers fail, for the snare is placed by ma- 
ternal tenderness. Of what use are their efforts to 
form young girls for domestic cares. If it is for a 
gavotte or a rondo thi^tthey receive their applauses ? 
How wiU the pupil comprehend that all her pride 
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should one day repose on the we!l-iill<;d duties of aA 
economical wife, an industrious mother, when re* 
wards, caresses and praises are lavished upon the 
slightest success in the^art> ? whetat dra^iiigs, either 
mediocre or finished by her n^aster, are displayed 
with admiration to the eyes of her parents and 
friends ? ^ 

The study of the amusing arts, not withstand! ng^ 
requires some emulation. i*et it be given in the 
family ; let relations and sonie of thbse friends ^Oy 
for the charm pf ptivate life, always augment the 
number, be rendered, several tiihcs in the year; judges 
of the progress of a young girl sufficiently happy to, 
recognise the world jh an .intimate tircle. Eltpose 
not this young and modest flower to the notice of 
numerous assemblies. 

It is Very easy for a mother to caus« to be said, 
by the parties who coinpose her "small and chosen 
circle^ that which she thiols of the progress or ne- 
glect of her daughter in the cultivation of her talents ; 
this judgment, mingled with just complimentSi will 
b^s of the greatcrst use to her in private education. 
Indiscriminate praises can only h^ve bad results; a 
girl brought up alone, or with her" sisters, however 
little she may be pfaised, soon thinks herself a pro- 
digy. She has not near her at^y poin^ of comparison 
which can enlighten her^ as to her true merit : those 
who surround her praise her ; how can she help be- 
lieving them? To remedy this inconvenience, you 
will, perhaps, think of imiting your pupil to some 
girls of her own age^ and nuike them contend with 
each otber. Leave, I repeat, to public education the 
means which are peculifir to it ; emulation is there 
Qseiful aad powerful; elsewhere you will obtain only 
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rivalry and jealousy,. Educated by her mother, a 
girl should study to please her, and rejpice whea she 
succeeds; this stimulus^looe^'wheQ well maoaged^ 
produces great results. 

SECT. XIV. 

Children's b.alls are in fashion, and fashion is a 
monarch ; it is therefore only to some prudent mo« 
diers that I would indicate the danger of them. 

In education nothing should be hastened, .ev.en ia 
the most essential thing^. Should w^ hasten, to in* 
spire the desire of pleasing by figure, dancing and 
the toilette, in children who have so little need of 
display to amuse them ? Must they be prematurely 
introduced into brilliant circles. wbere they contract 
vices j Should a simple amusement render the toilette 
of a. young girl an object of elegant conaideracioo ? 
Mothers deceive themselves in th^ cares which they 
thus prematurely cultivate, and mistake their vanity 
fpr maternal tenderness* 

Besides* whq knows whether some young dancer 
may not address to his partner those flattering 
speeches, of which she ought to be ignoraot» until 
she can appreciate them \ Do we believe that pas- 
sions are so very tardy in developing themselves in 
men ? 1 have seen a duel engaged in by two rivals 
of fourteen years of age, for a beauty of twelve. And 
this same event, which is often occasioned by meet- 
ings of children of the two sexes, has furnished ma- 
dame de Genlis with the subjectof one of the come- 
dies of her charming <^ Theatre d' Education.' 

Accomplishments should not form the basis of the 
education of girls ; but the first lessons in dancing 
and the piano should be given at about the age of 
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sev^n years. Youthful limbs can place themselves 
more easily according to rules^ which add to the 
graceful embellishments, and render them so natural, 
that the fruit of lessons can no longer be distinguish- 
ed : it is also veryeertain that the development and 
health of children gain much, when they coatra^t in 
good time tbe^ habit jof holding themselves up, .and 
walking gracefully. *^ 

The piaaovforte requires a long and painful me- 
chanical stodv ; this study is jUrdl adapted to an age 
in which the judgment camiot b^ employed in more 
usefiil occupations. The .pliant Sogers of childhood 
apeomndodaie themselves to tbia eiiepcise i , vctott^ ad- 
vtoced^ they acquire a rigidity which refuses to do 
so> AU peraoi^ who >hav^ a true kaowledige of this 
in&trumen^y have began to take tesaofts ai the earliest 
age 9 yet, I ha«e remarlted, that it is proper to wait 
UBtilthe hsfud can neatly rea^ an ocleave on the 
keysy without which, children ccfntract the habit of 
making their hand spring forward* which they g^t 
rid of with great difficulty. 

We now possess fixed iind ezceUent methods for 
the instruction of the piano^forte; The rules for 
fingering are no longer un^certain, as. they were thirty 
years ago, before the school of the Conservatoire of 
Paris* where almo^tr all celebrated profrssors are 
formed. 1 he instructions of M. Adam* and other 
works founded on the same rules, are generally 
adopted ; and a pupil^ in changing her master, is no 
longer exposed, as formerly, to the necessity of aban- 
doning habits already contracted* to re^commeace 
the study of fingering of another .master. . 

We should not require children to study prtnci* 
pies alone, which would be fastidio|is even to a rea- 
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aonable person; they caoDot study williogly untii 
they begin to know some airs which please them, 
and attach them to it. During the first year, they 
should have a lesson every day ; these Ifssons need 
be repeated only three times a week* when the pupil 
has advanced a little* The hour of instruction ought 
to be lized like that of a. lesson, and the mother 
should be present ; for in attention consists all the 
utility. 

To play at sight is the desired point in music. 
We possess but an imperfect talent, when memory 
alone places under our lingers some very difficult 
and brilliant sonatas, extrcuted without that feeliag 
which forms the perfect . knowledge of harmopy. 
Yet we should not csfiuse the sonata or rondo, already 
learnt, to be suddenly abandoned : it is not only 
agreeable to the parents, but it is useful to the scho- 
lar, to have always (to make use of a technical eX" 
pression,) one or two pieces under the fingers, which 
she can play. Without boasting of the talent of her 
daughter, a mother should accustom her , to play as 
soon as she is asked, in the presence of friends capa* 
ble of entering into^ the ^iews of parente by applaud- 
ing the happy results of study, without lavishing 
those eulogies which arouse self*love. To tremUe 
through timidity, is to deprive yourself of all power 
in a species of accomfdishment in which the hand re- 
quires to be unagitated by any impre'&siqh of the 
nerves. We should very early conquer this trouble- 
some habit, and prevent the return of it. I have 
known young persons seized with such timidity 
at the age in which, rejection developes self-'love, 
that after charming society by the display of a very 
fine talent, they have siiddQuly lost the power of 
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plafying before any person,^ Th« position of the 
hands in playiog the harp renders the trembUng still 
more probabteand troobksome than on the pitmo^ In 
singing, thi? incoBveni^nce is still worse; the first 
dFeet of fearJs-ta alter, by confining, the organs of 
the voicfe^ The habit of playing: on the piano, at the 
first invitation' af-ft mothert alao prevents that mania 
of bad taster wUch cons^ists in caosing yourself to be 
assailed with repeated entreatiesr, eo fatiguing in ge- 
neral to those who take the, /trouble to make them* 
that the pl1s^a9ure they receive very seldom repays 
the ennui and impatience ^of a too prolonged atten- 
tion* . - 
. The numerous hours that ay pui^g girl ena^lpys in 
the study of gn ixtstrum^nt wo^uld be much to be re- 
gretted, if they difi not procure ior her b genuine 
talent for life« Nature often refuses. organs favour- 
able to the art of munic, but she rarely distributes 
these |;ift8 by halves, and we may be certain that the 
little girl who^ings correctly the air of the day, and 
has already some agreeabl^e tones in her voiccy is per- 
fectly organised for its acquirement* It is evident 
that her ear is just, since she retains a series of va- 
ried toneSf and that she has the proper organ^ since 
she can repeat them* The ear may sometimes be 
just, without, the voice being yrfdeveloped, and that 
is sufficient. Children themselves shew the degree 
pf tbeir musical organisation by the greater or less 
eagerness with which they listen to instruments, or 
dance, or march^ in time, when they hear country 
dances or marches played. ^ 

Why should we make a musician of a child, whefr 
we have not remarked in her any of these evident 
signs i Other accomplishments may replace with 
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advantage that for which oature has not fitted her j 
and in every thing we should submit to her laws^ 
and not comply too easily with the desires which 
children express.* 

We hear it said every day, that a young person, 
as soon as she is married, shuts her pitino, wrhich be* 
comes merely a useless piece of furniture ; that is 
true« when it recala only the meUneholy recollection 
of a culture without fmit. If, by ^means of repeated 
lessons, severe'chiding^and tears, she is able to play 
some sonatas, which have never contributed to her 
pleasurcy nor that of others, is it not very natural 
that she should free herself from this constraint, aa 
soon as she can follow her inclination' ^ When a 
young woman, at the time of her mavrilige, can ac- 
company herself at Sight, and after singing a selec* 
tion of agreeable airs, can traasfonti her piano into 
an orchestra, she animates the gaiety of a well^as- 
sorted union ; at the same time, her talent will con- 
tinually procure her the meaiis of occupying and 
pleasing herself, and mbst certainly, she will not iie-. 
gleet it. * 

SECT. XV. 

If you cause your Duptl to contract early the habit 
of occupying herself with, domestic arrangements, if 

* I will obtem, on this fobjeet^ that when we wish ehildren to learn 
many things, we thoald practMe the art of making them ask for the mas. 
ters whom they detire t»have i and wheo they demand them, we should 
lay that we only ennteot, on condition that they ptx>mise to persevere 
in the new stndy whteh they have chosen ; b^oause, there it weakneas^ 
and conseqnently shame, in renouncing a thitje which they volantwilr 
undertake. Without this kind of artifice, chihlren, to whon» we wisfe 
to give a very extensive ioAtruoiioit, wilt find themselves overloaded with 
•tudies, and will regard them with i^och disgust. There is no oceasioo 
for this stratagem in objects ofinstmction which akre absolutely necessa- 
ry, or considered so, a» L4atJn for men, history, geography, &o. ; but it 
most be employed in all things in which it is not shamelul to be igno* 
rant. (Lemons d*une Governaote k ses^i^ves.) 
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you inspire' her with a taate for country affairs, she 
wiU cultivate private lifei and will be preserved from 
the too common faijUt among women of fortune, 
that of appreciating a house merely .by the beauty of 
a drawing-room^ or the elegaiic« of a boudoir, and 
gardens by .the good taste of gay pavilions and ar« 
hours, where ennui nevertheless quicklyassails them. 
We should' risk rendering the isstrnction of a 
young girl nugatory, if an orderly and continually 
observed nsettiod did not make the hours, destined 
for the care of the household, regularly succeed 
those devoted to sedentary studies and lessons ; let 
every thing have its statf:d time, andwe shall find 
time to attend to every thing* 

Habits are to be feared ; we are accustomed to be 
prodigal, as well as economical $ it is therefore, indis- 
pensable to carefully teach a girl the value and use 
of moneys before we repose in her sufficient confi- 
dence to trust to her the expenses of her maintenance. 
For one or two years we should make her add up 
the articles of her expense; after which, let her 
reckon, and distribute herself the sums destined for 
their discharge. 

Reflections often arise from that which meets the 
eye ; and without having a love for money, its prompt 
dispersion causes a sort of regret and inspires the 
desire of sparing it. XiCt not a mother fear to ren- 
der her child avaricious ; this vice belongs not to 
this age, which generally gives way to prodigality. 
Wants are so multiplied, industry is so employed, 
that under a thousand seducing forms superfluity 
takes the form of necessity. A young woman, on 
entering the world, ought incessantly to repress her 
desires by the precious habit of economy. It is par- 
X 
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essential to trust a girl to pay herself the 
masters who attend her; ahe will then 
better appreciate the expenses of her edacationy and 
wUl feel the necessity of |irofittng . by them : and 
every thing which esercisea the judgment, forms, it. 
I^esaons of eooaomy aretoo often confined to vague 
reeommendations to be sparingy and to reiterated 
complaints of excessive eiqiense, which never fiiil to 
teaze youth without forming it* It is one of tho«e 
diings in which proob are cvtry thing, principles 
nothing. How important it is for girts to kam frofia- 
their mother how great a share women may have in 
the preservation or min of the fortune of their £»• 
mily ! and that they should know from her that the 
division of duty between man and wife gives to one 
the care of acquiring, and to the other that of j^e- 
serving* 

The epoch of the first commnnicn doubtless leaves 
salutary impressi<ms ; but a mother will be much de- 
ceived if she is ignorant thftt every step toward^ the 
perfection of reason is accompanied by new tende|[^ 
cies to folly. She ought to expect this, and follow 
the develc^ment with patient attention. 

SECT. XVI. 

The best educated and handsomest little girl, ar- 
rived at the age of twelve years^ wilt pass over a 
space of four years, during which, her graces, her 
mien^ and even her features^ will lose a great part of 
their charms. Her growth, however regular it may 
be, will produce re8tle86ness,-*^and the most false rea^ 
sonings mil take place of her childish docility. 

During the course of these- four years, a mother 
will renarLinher daughter the dawnings of a desire 
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to please ; she irill . imitate all which her unfonsned 
t^te will represeol to her aa agreeable* If die .of 
her GompaQioiia, older by two or three yeaiB.lhatn 
heraelf, and who has obtained s^ojxie notice in the 
worldy has ^e mia&rtune ta lisp, she will do ^e 
saitie ; if a woiotaa, quoted for her sNcquireittetitay faas 
any fault in. her gibit^or (larriage, she will iflokitale tida 
natural ittiperfectSon, and fancy that she lias acqiaired 
one of hf r aiccon(qpIialime&ta^ She will never fiHl4» 
fotiow the OFiQst rnlioulotts faahiom* With pattenee 
aBd mildneaa we i^ust make her i>liish at«U theaf^^ 
errors ; and above all, alwa^ra prevent her Irom id* 
tming lier voice or pronftiiu:iiitaoQ. Notbiiig f^inres 
stronger prepoaatsaiona against 4he clwacter of a 
woman thao a li^ng ai^ affected speech, by.whidi 
shevat once amxmHoes the rtdlcoiansaiid/eonsladstef- 
ft^ts wkicii ahe makes txf ^f^kEamc fm 4 i a g piiwiy-hBr 
natural v oice. A correct proimticis^on#. a choice of 
jdeaaing expre»i|»iB, f^m the gnaateat charm of ^con- 
versation. H^ffy «re they, who to ikese caa unite 
wit, address and taste, without ev^ preferrii^ lihem 
to nature! - 

This is an age of laiperttnent repai^tees, ev«a tor 
wards the most respected peraons* These re|»ar«- 
tees- often partake of a vivacity of mind which reason 
has not yet ccHaquered.. When they ace jnot^accomo 
panied by traits of malignity, they need give no un- 
easiness with regard to goodness of heart. These 
light inequalities will disappear witrh the defiire of 
pleasing, and the need of being loured* 

Great care ^ould be taken io prevent ^iris from 
reading romances ataa ^ge wken^ the judgment is 
not yet formed, and the firet ideas are excited by 
vague sensations ; a X||0t})e|: at^ould ihave |:<Hirs^e t0 
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renounce it herself. I sajr courage, because there 
exist many which she may regret not reading ; but 
would she not have much more to regret, if she 
preserved not her daughter from the attraction of 
this reading, which may sometimea, without dang^, 
charm the leisure of a formed mind, wfatUt it conveys 
the most melancholy disease to the ideas and mental 
formation of a young person I A mother should 
therefore totally forbid thitf kind of reading. Should 
she say to a girl of fourteen, there are your books, 
and here are mine ; what inconv^iiencea would pro- 
ceed from such a division ! 

Can wc flatter ourselves with making a girl read 
with interest the history of Greece and Rome, whh 
placing the less brilliant facta of modem history in 
her memory, if she can find a thousand times greater 
pleasure in rMtdia^ Mathilde in the Desert, Cortnne 
in Italy, and the Heroines of Walter. Scott, in the 
Mountains of Scotland ? These works have not only 
this inconventente, that we must forbid the reading 
of them ; they have the additional danger of moving 
the heart and mind, by sentiments produced from ti^ 
power of love, by thwarted inclinations and imagi- 
nary events, which the tcdent of the author envelopes 
with a deceitful appearance of truth. The necessity 
of producing great effects, constrains romance wri- 
ters to overcharge the description of vice and virtue* 
Like a false tnap of geo£^phy, tho^se productions, 
instead of guiding, mislead the ilm^teps of a young 
girl. Shall we say that there are romances, the mo- 
rals of which are so pure that they may be read with- 
out danger ; in which vice is always punished, and 
ifirtue rewarded ; in which we contemplate fine and 
fioble characters? Argumei^s favourable to this 
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\md of roadiRg are «tipport(»d on errors^ Jo¥e is 
Bc^er baikishod £r6m it.: ^11 the favoiured loincirs «^e 
handaeme, brave, ainoere, and faathf ill. So -aeducii^ 
^ piotore atrifees the iaiagiikaidQn of a young girii ; 
ffftfin «thts momeiit ahe aeeks m ^w wjocild^tlw dbimt- 
vlcsA ima^ of the lieroes Hirhoae adveotunes afae has 
read ; and if, whiob luappent hut too j^too, the hiii- 
band destined for her offers no resemblance to this 
cherished image, it also too oftei happens that when 
laarried, «he as so unferiuimte a# atUi -to.seek it* 

KomaAce readiotg haa farther tibeaacoaveBionceiof 
exaltiog.aenaib^^^ To prevent «ao {H^ecious a |^t 
i>f oaiture frpn becooaing hurtful to bappiiiMsss, smai- 
bility should be formed wiib judgmeat, otherwise 
«»verf thing isQarritid to the ekti^eme ; il^e^io longer 
appreciate, Wteaudmire^ no>ioagerap]M'(^ve^b[Uthoaat; 
oo, loonier loi^e, hut adore i the oioat common events 
appear instances of strange good fortiuie,, or of a 
dreadfiil' calamity. 

True senaibitity is aWed ^o .goodness .aaA com- 

fiaaaioQf and thasvontier^^he region of the heart j eK- 

a^eitatef^, it bdonga to that of ittiaginiation ; it will 

lead a young girl of fourteen ta confound lei^pres- 

sloQsoi filial Ttendemess with thoae of a aetttiment 

which her heart antiicipatea* This >cmoatiiral aensi* 

bility misleads w^ooieQ on the moat ^hoiy poini^s of 

pious duties ; they pass the bounds preaorthed to 

their aex m all which relates to the Catechism ; we 

-have seen some^ whose exalted nvinds ^hoiTonrad the 

forma of a lively eloquence, andwlui seeiiiad taiwiah 

ao unite the .goverafnent of cdigfoot ideas to (the 

power of *their ohaams. Was at not a woman who 

4rew *on Fenctoa the ehaadet« of At church i li 

aaasibility, divested by imagiiiaii0D aloae^xoiild jpea^ 
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dace •Stfiilur errors, with what care should a mother 
ibrbid her daughter the reading of works in wfaieh 
piety, respectable in its principle, is lost in the lan- 
guage of mystification 7 Immutable and sublime 
truths lose nothing by simplicity of expression ; their 
triumph is in touching the heart and a^otiishiog the 
reason ; to embellish is to weaken them. 

st;cT. XVII. 

I write for the worM» and in the hope of being 
useful to it ; I will not be more severe' than it is it* 
self. I eveu believe that moral health is better pro- 
moted by a degree of prudence, wisely combined, 
than by severity without reflection. 

The soul is formed, nourished, and grows like the 
body ; diflereut lessons of morality should, dierefbre, 
be given to it in proportion as it becomes capi^le of 
receiving them. 

After forbidding a girl to read any sort of romances, 
at eighteen years of age her principles being consoli- 
dated, I would have her mother make her read some 
of those works ^hieh deptet our great errors and 
misfortunes. 

A mother, before she marries her daughter, should 
conduct her into the world, make her acquainted 
with its pleasures, and study to render her politeness 
benevolent* 

Let her accustom herself to listen with interest, 
to speak little, and to reply with grace. A young 
person should be fuU of regard to elderly femes', 
amiable to the young, equally polite to all men, but 
more occupied with those of mature age. Young 
people are apt to discern the effect which their pre- 
sence produces ; it is their most habitual study ; em- 
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barrassment and blushing evince it no less than sim- 
pering and artificial gaiety. A calm and polite ease 
keeps thedi within the bounds of respect much more 
than affected pirader)^* 

It is not of men alone, but very mueh^ of them- 
selves, that youiig^ girls should be made afi^td* If 
you represent all men to them as pei^dlous, ungrate- 
ful monsterSf and some young mnirdiscovers to them 
a pure and regulated mind, they will immediately be 
smitten, by this ph<£hix ; make thekn rather fear thek 
own weakness ; teach them that the forgetfulness of 
modesty may, In a single instant^ lower them in the 
eyes of men; tint they are generally distrustful of 
the virtues of our sex $ that ihey incessantly study 
the impression which their presence may mak€ on our 
senses; aod^th^ to obtain their est^m, we must 
know how to govern the impression. 

Let the dre8» of a girl be simple, but very precise ; 
propriety should be ita greatest ornament^ and the 
good taste of her mother will keep extravagant and 
transient fashions from her toilette. 

The day after an evening passed in the worlds 
the conversation of a mother with her daughter 
should consist of valuable lessons on the errors which 
she has remarked, on faults which she herself com- 
mittedy as well as on all things which have justly 
merited praise. 

To praise the talents ,aad accomplishments of 
others, and to find pleasure in making them valued, 
is the surest method of pleasing and being praised in 
your turn. Praise, however, should wear a character 
of modesty. An eulogium which should seem to 
say, my superiority appreciates youf will wound as 
much as indifference^ or any air of criticism. In ge- 
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Dcralf kt a mother fbna her daugM^ to d»terv<e, 
and aot to criticise : we make remarks to oarselipcs, 
wc ciiticiae to others* 

Honoured be the mother, wJiOy io krmgtng up her 
daughter, ia not actuasiied by the sole desice of ren. 
deriiig her faacinattng, asd wlko acca tiot eKclaaively 
in the auj^riorct^r of fa«r talcnte a maana ftf eataMiah- 
iog her ! To form her jiftdgmflitt, and «idigbeett her 
miadf ia to m^catm a dutiaUe hapjpmeaa. Accuatomed 
to plaiQe ia theinft^daw 4s£ her diatiea all those whidi 
relate to piely« mode«Ky, decomm, and aaefjal know- 
ledge, she will cherish her. hoaoe, and «auae order 
and economy to reign itheae» To ^ibeae qimlmaa let 
her unite knowledge without pedaotryi Aaknta jvith- 
out freteaaioB, and |^w:c w ithoaii ^affecmtioQ i ahe 
will then be wise without viamty^ bafpy w^oiit wit- 
nesses, content withoAit udmirers,^ and Jt gcMad wfir, 
a good mistr^as of a house, and a good moiSier of a 
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SECT. I. • 

/' 

Education, that important subject, has not ceased^ 
iit all times, and in alt civilised coantries, to rouse the 
most sensible hearts, and to occup7 the wisest govern- 
ments ; "yet, this so often debated subject seems still 
undetermined. In France, opinions are almost as 
divided on education, as on the best forms of govern- 
ment. Some think that men separated from the 
world, devoted wholly to their personal studies, and 
finding lio food for a prais^eworthy ambitton^^ but ia 
the progress of their pupils, are the only persons ca- 
pable of educating youth : others maintain, that men 
tried by the labours, pains,' pleasures and dangers of 
society, knoM^ing all the duties of citizens, and all 
the emotions of paternity, are more proper to instruct 
and form youth. Sometimes we countenance; classical 
studies alone ; sometimes the disposition or views 
of chiefe of empires, lead them to give great en- 
couragement to the arts and sciences ; sometimes we 
admit of accomplishments in the education of young 
men ; sometimes we reprove them. Some say, that 
to be wise, v^nd consequently happy, men of the 
lower classes have need of instruction ; that a cuhi. 
vated judgment renders them more docile to the 
voice of reiason; more disposed to a reflective obe- 
dience, which produces the sentiment of personal 
dignity, love of their country, and respect for the 
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laws. Others deny all these ideas, and would confine 
education to a small number, and bound that of XM 
mass to the mere instructioo of religion. When 
questions so grave, and so much beyond my under- 
standing on the education of men are still debated, 
how can we wonder that the culture of women has 
scarcely occupied the attention of governments ? 

It is only within the last fifty years that any atten- 
tion has been paid among us to the education of fe« 
males ; the progress of this part of instruction was 
not remarkable, until near the crisis of the French 
revolution. Twenty-five years before this last epoch, 
most girls passed no more than a year in a monas- 
tery, and this year was devoted to a profound study 
of the Catechism, retirement and the first communion. 
This retirement freed parents from the ei^b^ntfs- 
ment and inconvettienee of condacting^ or c^ix^S 
them to be conducted, to the puUic C«techism ^ the 
parishes ; but we had far a long time abandoned i^^ 
custom of leaving girls to the age of eighteen behi^^ 
the gratesf whence they issued^ without knowing hoV 
to write two words of their own language* I fea\^ 
not being taxed with unjust prejudices^ against the \ 
ancient education. On the table on which I am \J 
writing, lies the discourse of the immortal Fenelon^ 1 
on the education of girls, and I there ^ ead these ^ 
lines ; ^ Teach a girl to read and write correctly ; 
it is shameful, but common^to see women who have 
wit and politeness, unable to pinononnce clearly that 
which they read : they either bawl, or sing ; instead 
of which they ought to read with a simple and natu- 
ral, but ^tm and easy tone. They are moreover very 
Ignorant of orthQgraphy, and the maiiaer of forming 
and joining their, letters in writing* A<^c^^(om them, 
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at leasty to make their lines^^ i^trai^ht, to nender their 
characters neat and readable ; a girl should also be 
au:quaii3ted with tiie grammar of her own langaage/' 
By the Iktle which Feneloa requires^ it is easy to 
jadge of the little that was known, Wtiliout vanity^ 
I believe I may flatter myself with having givea more 
variety and extent to instructidn. 

As to the scicred duties of reHg^ofi, the effortsy 
which^ in the establfslimeiits confided to my care^ 
I have had the happiness to devoid to this immuta- 
ble basis of all virtues, confirm the sibeerity of my 
opinions* iln 1795, in those unfortuaate tii^es in 
which religion, the Centre of all public morality^ was 
annihilated, the establishment that I formed in the 
town of Saint-Germain consisted only of three pupils^ 
when I associated in my labours a nun of the order 
of St. Thomas ; she was charged ^lely wi<h^thel«- 
struction of religion^ whilst I gave my attention to 
all the other branches of education. Some years af- 
terwards, when a happier time restored tathe French 
the free exercise of their religion^ I caused a chapel 
to be built, and established an almoner to direct spl« 
ritual instruction. My chapel was consecrated f 
several bishops volunteered to officiate in it ; and as 
the great duties of religion might there be fiilfiUed, 
the pupils were no longer obliged to quit the pre- 
cincts of tUe house. 

SECT. II. 

There are very few schools in which children are 
well fed ; there are even some in which t*iey are not 
sufficiently so ; this is not merely a feolt in the heads 
of these establishments, it is a crime. Purity of 
bloody strength of body, and the futtire health and 
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comfort of youths are too often cotnpromised by the 
avarice or. carele88neBso£ teachers. 

It is shameful to hear incessantly so many artless 
complaints, on a point so essential. Scholars often 
murmur at the sight of the loathsome food which is 
served up to them, revolt in their refectories^ and 
become disorderly, through a cause which their su- 
perior does not duly consider. Excellent bread, 
good meat, and well-seasoned vegetables, served with 
propriety, suffice to satisfy scholars. The appetite 
of youth has not occasion for made dishes. Rich 
parents would obtain particular attentions by paying 
higher terms, which it Bhould be the duty of masters 
oi schools to refuse. The children of the rich should 
proceed, without distaste, from the most sumptuous 
table to that of their school; and those who, at 
hom«, are not accustomed to good- living, should 
not lose, at school, tlie habit of a sobriety conforma- 
ble to the mediocrity of their fortune. The true, 
the precious level of equality should prevail in 
schools ; there, alone, society admits of it. At the 
table of a school, the children of a peer of France, 
and those of its farmers, should be equally treated. 
The laws of society are not those of the school ; 
scholars acknowledge no other superiority than that 
which is the fruit of exertion. Why engender pride 
or envy in their hearts ? The study of history will 
teach them the high price attached to valour and 
eminent talents ; the world will acquaint them with 
the persons^l or hereditary advantages which will 
fprm their just recompense ; they will know how to 
arrive at them, or to submit to see them possessed 
by others. But it is dangerous to make minds ex* 
perience the consequences of these political distinc- 
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tions, wbtc^ are nod jet enligbteoed by the knowledge 
of the laws of society* Jn early youth, as in the 
primary years of Uf<^, these, impressions are deep 
and often resist the power of reason. We are aasur* 
ed that people w^ho. have signalised themselves, in 
th^-most inelaacholy manner, at the bloody epoch of 
our revolutioB, rereoged their school affronts while 
bourMr*^ in great Parisian colleges, because des- 
serts were granted only to boarders paying for them ; 
and Ihat the tnere fright of fruit, given ^o ^he son of a 
nobleman, ^whose exercise .or translation they have 
written, to save him from xht moat shameful punish- 
ment, kindled in their hei^rts the first sentiments of a 
hatred which the injustice of the world increased^ 
and carried to the most criminal excess. 

However this may be,«— without fear of being de- 
ceived, parents may conisult and Ibten to the children 
diem^lves, on the article of food. They are sin- 
cere, when they live Mited ^ their Judgments are 
equitable, and they <^re willing to do justice to 
schools, where they are well treated. Parents should 
not therefore require a preference for their children ; 
but on this important article should complain loudly 
for all ; their complaints then become more praise** 
worthy and generous, and impose a mdre salutary 
fear on the masters. ^ ' ^\ ' 

It is a blameable and dangerous cbstom to give 
children money to spendin Eatables. The choice of 
provisions bought by servants, who think only of 
how they can rob the scholars^ is always bad ; and 
these illicit repasts are aho made at irregular and icj- 

jurious hourd* Schools will ad ways be badly of- 

•. , . ■ » 

* Scholars that have penaiooa in «ol1es6«-«or aerritorsi 
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gantsed while such an abuse exists ; it introduces 
glottony and fraud. 

If the health of a child rej^uires a particular break- 
fast, let the mistress of the house be charged by the 
parents to procure it, and kt her give it openly, as 
following the order of a physician. ' A jeHy, a cup 
of chocolate, or a piece of fowl» Wiil not then texche 
more jealousy than a basin of barley water or* ftsscs 
milk. If the child of a nobletnan is endowed with a 
strong constitution, we should be cautious of con- 
senting to procure it these aelitacies ; if the child 
whose parents liave Only a^mall fortune, is in a state 
of health which Requires cares of this nature, let 
thein be furnished jit the expense of the school. Ino 
organise all which is capable of abuse, is the Uteatia 
of makitig it disappear. 

The expenses of great establishments for educa- 
tion are considerable ; the profit which estimable 
masters derive from it/ is very ^mall ; cares main- 
tained for a |;reat number of years, end in the at» 
tainment only of a moderate fortune. 

SECT. III. 

Religion, DK>rality) instruction, accomplishments, 
and assiduous watchfulness, retteratt;d counsels on 
all which relates to the eharacterf studies and beha- 
viour of ptiptk, compose the cares which^ should in- 
cessantly occupy a good schoolmistress. 

A regidauon is not difficult to comppse ; the dif- 
ficulty ia, to make it attended; to, and, above all, to 
maintiun it* The great guiding rule of mistresses 
ought to be the maintenance of all that ensures the 
execution of a difficult systemf which bends ihem- 
aelves as well as their pupils, and of which experi- 
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en€£ a^one, andl th^ir pwu sound dUcemm^nt, may 
successively demonstrate the utility. Frequent in- 
speictidns, increasing attontions, ^E^ndjia. indefatigable 
peps^^iyjerance, are renvedies wtiich should he opposed 
to ihc in<:Vitahle inconvenieu^e of relas^d attention* 
The stronger the otganisfijtion, the, easier the exec u» 
tiou of a* regulation becoines.^ . . 

The writer of these remarJta haa dedergone all the 
expmence which, successively ^U|^sts the variety 
of disciplitie indispensabliP in large assemblages of 
childreii.' Twenty-five pupils fornned the, school 
whieh she estabtishj^d at Saiat-Gennaha ; three 
months aftert she had fifty ; at the tTKdx>f the year 
she collected a hundred i and concluded,; by having 
to direct the education of three hundred girls. At 
her entrance into a new careen her s^eal was unassisted 
t^ experience. An unforeseen inci^eot prescribed 
to her the neceKfiity of making her pupils enter or re- 
tire from the different pursuits m which they were 
unitedv agreeably to an arrangement nAade* to pre* 
vent the least confusian. At the termination of a, 
repast, some dancing, dogs were admitted into the 
court of the house ; the desire of seeing the childish 
spectacle made them crowd towards the^ door ; a 
young pupil fell ; the vivacity of youth prevented 
them from hoticing her ; several passed over her, 
and wounded her grievously. From this moment 
they walked two by two, and in^time* At their en* 
trance into chapel^ the dining-room^ imd^ other places 
of assembling^ the scholars curtseyed at coming in < 
and going out. These reverences wejre not ^^y ^f 
use in calming their impetuosity^ but contributed to 
the uprightness and gopd carriage of the body. Wc 
obviate. many dangerous consequence^ by preventing 
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races in the house ; let them be reserved for )B;ar<Ieti 
amusements. There prisoners base, atid ^he ambi- 
tion of first re aching a goal, are^xercjses as'salutary 
as useful to the development of youth, am) as suitable 
to yoting girls as to boys. 

The sound of the bell equally calls mistresses and 
pupils to their duties. This .bell, which regulates 
rising, dr^rssiDgy pra} er, and the cl^ss entraricet is one 
of the great advantages of public education t it sub-' 
jects to the empire of necessity : and it is nvuch 
to have learnt how to be commanded. This method 
saves aH time lost in irregular preparations for pas- 
sing from one duty to another, which should be 
avoided as much as possible.' The bell, the hammer 
and the rattle, have important parts to play in public 
education. That which saves words to the mastiers, 
takes from youth the opportunity of exercising its 
malice, and preserves more dignity to professors. la 
free schools of the people, where the fiumber of mas- 
ters is not proportioned to that of the scholars^ the 
brothers of th^ Christian doctrine ihake useof a te- 
legraphic instrument, which transmits various gene- 
ral orders. In a -more extensive inl^truction,' the 
masters must speak but qierely to teach i the rest is 
under th^ governnaent of discipline. . 

The bell for rising^should ^und twice, at five mi- 
nutes, interval. This hell sholild ring three times ia 
the evening! on entering the dormitory, undressing, 
and five miniiites after they are id bed^ . £vening 
prayer should take pkce in the chapel, or in the re- 
spective classes. The bversecV of each bed-room 
•hould have her bed elevated sev^ralfeet, and placed 
ao that she can see al) the beds of the scholars. In 
large establishments^ it is well to make a servant 
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^htp^ Qear- e^b bedrFPom in c^asf pf s^cciidtutt to be 
re^dy' to give Assistance in the night. 

I insist, that a dormitory^ to be wcU regulated, and 
to qbtain order and silence, should not contain mor« 
than frpiix five-and-twenty to thirty be4s, IS the el- 
der p^upils are together |i| chan[).bei:^ let the uumbeir 
pf beds always be iiQev^ivlhat i| te^ber may ^e«p 
near tb^m, .. v > , 

The^ hojur -o^* rtaiii^ from th^ t9t of Apnl to the 
lot of October^ sHould be fixed at six | from the li| 
pf October to the l^t of Apcil, at se?9n« Why make 
girls rise with the light ?> the day fully emglpye4 if 
i^ufficienit for all siiidies* Tq(0rQ0 y<)ttOg people to 
follow ^ustosas wfhic^h are not |)b#eryjpd ii^tbe wprjd^ 
is to give them jiatarally a pretence for diae^gagiDf 
themselves from it sodi^er. In ab^aing^ afi iiaefyl 
babitt we may fall into, the opposite esil«i|ie« 

Every papil ought, to hai^e her nui^ber on. aV 
things dn^istined for her use i not only her linen ahonlfi 
bear the first letters of her name, and bermunhei^ 
but every tHing belonging to her bed aboiild be marl^p 
ed with her name at ftill length.- Let chia iiAnM^ 
wriiten OB a ribbon^be paat^d cm cv^»y article com- 
posing her drese, 10 tbe crowpof her jutyher glovea, 
&c. &G. ^ We -should accustom ^trb never to use 
Sitky things bifiit their own* We too oi$eii see womeSf 
yery indiffereSA to thii delicaey, permit themselvea 
to borrow and make use of the apparel of otfaerp ; 
and we should preveni youth from eonira^og even 
.the least blameable habita« 

^ In boajrdlog-achools, ijie linen 4s genersdly chanf • 
ed 00 Friday or Saturday^ evefiiiiga. The persmi 
charged with the care of it should place on the bed 

of e»cb pypil the Ut^en ifOtended fof bar. Tiiia iiuea 
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ihoald be coafDed b3r' a «toot strap of white tape, on 
wbkh the name and namber of each scholar is 
marked. A buckle of steel 13 attacked to this strsp, 
which afterwards confines all the soiled linen, in its 
tnm ; and a minute is then- sufficient for a servant^ 
furnished with a basket, to remove, without confouad- 
iog it, A similar buckled strap should he given to 
each pupil, to contain her towel, comb, brushes,- &c. 

Attentions to proprietjfr of person cannot be top 
mnlti{4ied. We should not allow the hair to grow 
until after the twelfth yean ](n France, girls Ao not 
generally, attain any rank in society until their 
eighteenth year ; and hair preserved with tare for 
aix years, baa then become its proper length ; cut re* 
guiarly until the age of twelve } <he roots become 
atronger» and it is not so subject to come off on the 
slightest attack of f^yer. In schopls, we have some, 
times great difficulty iii prevailing on a mother to imi- 
crilice a fine head of halr^ cl^erished from the cradle, 
but enlightened on a demonstrated fact 1 th<^ at last 
consent; and propriety, oa^ a most essemial point, is 
^cnred by this Sacrifice. 

The face, neck, hands^ and feet ahonld be paid the 

greatest attention to. To a dormitory, of from 

<ve»and*twenty to thirty beds, there should be skc 

IbcMt pads, and every morning the fe^ of six chil* 

•<dren, according to their numbers, should be washed, 

which secures them a fobt ba^h every five Aikys. Ihe 

hands tod teeth ^should vbe washed every morning, 

the face and' neck in the evening, before retiring tp 

rest. The sudden impression of the air on the face 

which has just been washed, is unfavourable to the 

akin. 

After riungf prayer alipuld bt aaid in common^ 
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the e{>idtle aod gospel r^d aloud; as to the class 
which can only spell or read with difficulty, one of 
th& elder class should he appointed every ireek to 
perForai this duty. ' ' 

The class should he entered al te,0 o'clock ; writ* 
ingf grammar, lessons lo history and geography, oc- 
cupy them until ope o'clock^ Ura wing from dne to 
three } dinner takes place at thajt hour^ and an hour 
of recreation follows it. In the dining-room'a scholar 
should ihduut a pulpit, and repeat igrace, and the 
4:ustomary prayers ; a blow from a hattimer, struck 
by th^ overseer, makes all sit down, and prescribes 
silence ; dinner eaten, .the pupil tu ;the pulpit reads 
the grace.; the reader is ehosen firom^^ nutnberof 
elder girls, mrade to attend to the service of the tables 
aud distribute the bread ; tthev should be serVed after 
the G4hers« Grate said* the pnpils retire elass bjr 
class, at a signal which is g\ven to them t they cur-* 
tesy at the door, and should Qojt quit theiir regular 
■wislk until they reach the gardeii or their dasSr 

Silence- onfy can giiarantee t)>e 'means of teaching 
many children togetberf- A. practice of thC' boarding* 
schools of Geneva/ which ar<& generally esteemed^ 
assists much.to obtaih silebce in class and the refec. 
• tory. Mistresses should be^fiirnished widi a wooden 
ruler, which they ^Ive to the first whd articulates a 
single woi'4 \ but she who reeeivei it^ has in her turn 
the right of givin^^ it to the nejut wba disturbs order^ 

Recreation should .occupy an ' hour i the eveuicig 
should be employed in sewi^^ or in lessons of music* 
Thursday thi} employment of the classes is suspend- 
ed ; instructiona in accomplisbmentSy reading and 
aewing occupy this day ; the recr^tiMa of 
shoiidd ba loo j^r. 
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. Diacipliiie should increase in [iroportion to, the 
aumber of scholars ; nolhing ought to be oe|;lected ; 
the eye of the mistress should penetrate every where, 
that regularity may be observed in the slightest af- 
fairs* 

Emulation forms the strength of public education i 
it there prevails in yooag rainds^ directs thenqi to-> 
vards that whic)i is right» and commMoicates no 
stain to the generoos sentiments of the heart and 
soul I th^re alone rivalry produces not, jealousy, we 
learn to rejoice in the happiness and glory of others, 
and friendship redoubles our ei^oyments*. 

Children incapable of being excited by emulation, 
learn that rewards are the fruit of labour ; knowing 
that they have done, nothing .to obtain it, they judge 
themselveSf and if their hearts have not experienced 
generous emolioos, it is seldom they are tainted with 
the odious sendment of envy* 

Female boarding'SchoQls have, existed in Et^land 
since the reform ni monasteries^ 'I'hey have set mis 
she example of establishing^ every. year^ before the 
holidays, an inspection made in the presence of the 
parents of my pupils, and such friends as they choose 
to teriog with them. Books were the prizes given 
lor all worts and accomplishments, dancing excepted* 
JDancing appeared to me useful, for the ease, grace, 
jmd dignity that it gives to the carriage, but I never 
jnade its advantages cooaisi in a perfection quite in* 
compatible, with the principles of a wise education* 
The pupil , who best madi^ a shirt, was rewarded like 
her %vho made the best drawings or replied with the 
fireatest correctness to the questions of the masters 
lOA history aadgtograpby* The studj of literature 
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was ccnfined, to the knowredge of dtflerent kinds, in 
which they ^xcrqised poetry and eloquence. 

Thia assemblage^ of more than a hundred young 
girls, the beauty of fiome, and the interest which 
they ihspirefd in the midist of a quantity of works prd^ 
duced by theii* hands, and prbving the useful employ- 
ment of their tlmeV formed almost too seducing E 
sight. The inspections in niy establisbtiient' term!- 
iiated by a concert^ neveir by a ball; ^ 

A great number of girls' bQardisg-sthools bein^ 
established in Paris, this competitioQ excited rival- 
ries, Which, indeed* in some of theie houses violated 
the' laws of good ta^te and good mafnners. They 
raised stages, and crowned the pupils to ther sound of 
trumpets,^ instead of recompensing with the simple 
gift of a book« Inspections, terminated by theatrical 
represehtatiot>s, bsdlets were introduced, ahd iniio* 
cence appeared in the costume of opera dancefs. lit 
the provinces thi^ was carried stilt further; and to^ 
procure a name* mistressieis'^f school^ boasted of 
salks ie spectacle. The pages of journals were filled 
with accounts of the inspections of girls' schools, 
and all the cared which I, took to preserve my estatb^ 
lishment of Saint-Germain,from thi^ j^ublicity^ were 
ineffectual. . ' ,' ^ 

In 1807 government fofbade this custom ; it did 
welj. For it had degenerated tntp jtbiise, and in es« 
tablishments where decorum was fespected, the spec- 
tators of these toaching sceiles- Were not worthy to 
be so, sin^e they mistook the sentiments which ani- 
mated young hearts fiiUd with innocence.: 

The regulation of the imperial house of £c6tt^n^ 
established the privacy of. ancient convents. * The 
princess protectress^ and the high el^mcdlor of the 
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I«egpioa of Hooour could aloin: assist at the iespecr 
tioDs, as judges- of th^ progress of the pupils* l^hey 
gave oo prize, the ambkioo of passing from an iofe* 
rior claas to one tpore ekvated ; the view of a pile of 
sashes of different colouis ready to be distributed, 
were alone sufficient to excite their zeaL and make 
^1 hearts palpitate. These examinations took place 
four times a year, and the hope of advancement was 
incessantly cherished* An engraven card^ oma* 
mcnted with avignettCf represejsting aU the attributes 
of study and-labour, from the spindle to the pencil^ 
was the pledge of i^ontent a^ to the suticess of their 
studies, and also <;anried contentment to the bosom 
of families. 

I was always pleased lat seeing that privacy, di- 
minishes nothing of the most praiseworthy emula- 
tion ; and that on judgment days the schpUrs expe- 
rience the same emotions in the cloistered interior 
of £fiouen^ as' if their parents and friends were wit* 
nesses to their triumph. To incline to the right way, 
the happy purity of this age has no occasion for the 
approval and suffrages of the world ; youth merits 
the honour .oi dispensing, with it as a judge.^ It was 
there that I learned still more the* power of a gene- 
rous emulation ^ I have, hdWever, met with syste- 
matic people much opposed to these means i and we 
mayf and ought to suppress them in private^ exiuca- 
lion, where there is no xiopcurren^e, and where the 
satisfaction of iheir parents should be the children's 
only recpmpetise. But In; public education, emula- 
tion is as necessary to t^e success of youth, as is the 
influencf of the sun to the productions of the earth. 

It would be very wrong in schools to reccnnpense 
<mly superiority of instrucstion and .talent. The 190s t 
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flaHeriiig and eminebt reward tihoald 4^^ reserved fot 
qualities which cbmpose the social vtrtues* 

Submtssioii, tQildnesSf bfder, propriety, maftemal 
attentions from the eldest pupils towartis thciryouhg- 
cst companions, politeness and regard to their tcacK- 
ers, and kindness to servants* conipos^d the whole of 
the good' qualities required in my establrshment of 
Saint-Germain, to ohtain the prize given to good 
charatlter. This prize was an artificial to»e,^t>ra on 
Sundays and holidays,* by the pupil who obtained it. 
The number <rf votes which becbme necessary to pre* 
\ettt this publrc homage, rendered to goodness and 
sweetness, -from being granted anjtistly , appeared to 
me to be ^s in the world the result of a genefral and 
perfectly free^ opinion. I estaf^liih^d a scrutiny to 
obtain it. Four vases wcit placed oti a table in the 
midst of my eldest cla^s ; the name^ of foiir candi- 
dates, chosen from each class by &c~ loverseers and 
teachers, were written on the vases ; the ladies and 
scholars who hid^ready'obtainied the prrzie, btmight 
their votes, the directress hvA drily the right <ff 
thoosing among the ^candidates named. A aervam 
belonging to the children traversed the foom, shewing 
her white lavour, and saytng, ** This is for her a^ho 
is good to those wlio serve her, Who chides nobotly, 
and knows how to rettirn thanks*** ^ 

During the eight first years of the establishment 
of this prize, it produced the happiest results in my 
classes. This reward was given every |hree months. 
The day after, I invited the former successful can- 
didates, and the five new ones to a private breakfast. 
When a pupil who entered the house very young 
passed through the various classics, and obtained the 
rose in all^ the last was given to her in a porcelain 
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TSie. The only oraamcnt of this vase ma^ the date 
of the day oa iirhieh the receivi^ it, written in letters 
9f gold. 

No person waa invited on the days on whichl 
^ve the rose. But finally, parents beeaooe so anx- 
ious for their duugbterato obutn it before they left 
acbooly that for the two or thisee last years, this ho- 
liday became a day of grief, excitemettt nun^ed with 
it ; at each nomination of the successful candidates, 
tears knd sobs were heard on all udes ;. they wept 
at not having the desired majority. . Friends united 
their tears to the Mfeepiflg and sobbing of, the chil- 
dren, and in one of these melancholy scenes, I had 
the grief of seeing a yomg girl of sixteen iaint .i|way 
on learning that «he had lost the prize, and remain 
thirty hoars in the n^ost alarming lethargy. 

I felt that I must suppress^ in this prize, a quality 
which acted too highly on young hearts^. In large as- 
semblages, all whiGh expites nervous emotions is 
dangerous; an invohintiury imitation renders them 
contagious. . At this time I was appmnted to super- 
intend the Iniperi^l House of Ecouen, and I was 
careful not to transport thither my scrutiny and roses. 
Pupils who distinguished themselves by the same 
union of good qudities, were simply named by the 
ladies of twelve classes, and the reward, granted 
twice a-year^ was the plai^tattonof a tree in, the park; 
an inscription attached to each of these trees bore 
the name of her who plinted it, and the date of the 
day on which she obtained that honour. 

The greatest punishment to a pupil at Ecouen, was 
the loss of her sash. The foundcl^ of this establish- 
ineut ordered that the scholar who, should be guilty 
of a serious wrong, should be thus degraded in the 
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aiiddle of the cowt-yard^ in the presence of aH the 
hptise. One only tkne Ihstd to pronounce this pu« 
nishmetit* The three htmdred scholars^ fifty ladies, 
Aad^ th^ ftervuntsy formed a sqtrare in the interior 
ooort of tius fine g^thicxbpilding; tb^ pupil was con- 
doctftdxo the. place in ndiich the cross of the Legion 
of Qoppur is dmwii in pavement of black marUe; I 
arrived, and took off beir sash ; I felt that she re- 
quired .support ; her legs treoil>ledy arid she fainted 
in my arnis. | svpprtfBBedttie oeremony which ren« 
dened tbb jpimtsbnKnt ao grievoi!is,^a^ I modified 
the prize gnmted to cbaraeter which had a too great 
value attached to it. ' The eyes bf spectati>r9, wheii 
"there ia a great miniber, possess ao tacaleulable pow- 
wcr. I have quoted these instances^ to shew how the 
wisdiym^of the iasuruotresr should mandrge the sensi- 
4»ility of early age^ They should be neither exalted 
by re,ward, npr'too much humbfled by punishments. 

The most general punishment at Saint- Germain, 
^aaat'Eeoueo, was that of dihing apart at a separate 
table, wHteh was called the wooden table, solely be- 
•cause it hadtio' doth. I nerer saw so simple a de« 
flomiQaftoD produce sa gr^at ati effect. The scholar 
punished, was servediike the others, but she ate npt^ 
and passed her dinner- time in tears, A ticket> 
placed in a frame, indicated the fault which merited 
'this punishinent.^ -Tbey were not condemned to it, 
unless they had received twelve bad tickets in the 
course of a month. Each b$tA ticket was composed 
of twelve bad points,^ .Good tickets- led to advance- 
ment on-the^ard of satisfaction. To put down faith* 
fully the good and bad points^ the teachers possessed 
a little book, which they were never without. One 
good point effaced two bad. The ladies were charg- 
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cd to sh^w pupiU their situatioti on the hook twice 
a-wcek. The first few days were always lerrihly 
overcharged with bad points. Their eyes then 
opened, and the following ifere re^trieved by good 
ones. The book taken out of the i»ag» and ttie 
pencil prepared, produced. as much impression as the 
sight of the ancient farola or baauner. For twenty 
years I made use of this smple means to go^^ern my 
classes. Jn continually offering youth the means of 
repairing their errcH^, we are certain of inspiring 
them with genetoits intemioB. I must observe^ U»t 
it requires an incessant attention and watchfulness, 
to cause so simple a routine to be executed. "Almost 
all mistresses would raiher chide and exdi^m ; but 
I found that silence md the sight of^ the book alone^ 
were of more effect than words.. 

Every week the scholars wer^ placed according to 
to the extent of their knowledge of gramnsiar. The 
four who remained constantly at. the hei^d of their 
study-table for three, months, : at the first exarpina- 
tion were certain of being passed into a superior elass. 
There arc few subjects on which A certain advance- 
ment excites not a great emulation* 1 bave, not- 
withstanding, seen several remain for .two successive 
years in the lowest place .ip their class» without mak- 
ing the slightest efforts to advance -from it ; I left 
them invariably to tbemselyes, but I never abandon- 
ed them. 

Rewards are due to pupils who distinguish them- 
selves ; friendly counsels, advice on the tneaiks of 
extricating themjielveji from a shameful situation, 
should be ptrseveringly given to timid-, idle and fri- 
volous children, in whom a tardy development often 
leads to unexpected reflection* 
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> i'tiave aeen m ihy el^sses several changes, so un- 
expected and ccmapleie, that they appeared almost 
mtrajpuloiis^ . But these chcinges~^jieein less surpri- 
sing in ibe' eyes of persons used to distinguish in 
children, variety of ^ di&poshiotis and characters, A 
young girl renmned for three years in the lowest 
pi^e in h«r elass. Her carelessness was remarked in all 
her actions; she was always ill combed^afid ill dressed^ 
and took her dancinglessonste^iilarly without any one' 
perctfiving that she ikrived the slightest advantage 
from then^. On the d^y on which she completed her 
fourteenth ^ear, this girl etitered the breakfast-roooi 
very carefully dressed j exhibiting a different carriage^ 
imd an entirely novel expression in her countenance 
A few days afterivards, I understood that her atten- 
tion to hei- lessons was Unrefiiitting) that there was 
not a word of reproach to her on her conduct. At 
* the end of a motith, she was raised three places, and 
in less than a year, she was ranked with honour 
among the most advanced pupils. Propriety, good 
behaviour, and decorum, were all maintained with- 
out the slightest return to bad an^ long contracted 
habits, t consulted several physicians on so sudden 
a' change; they attributed it to a more rapid circu- 
lation of the blood, caused by the development of 
thi^ age, and to the salutary impression on her mind, 
Which the idea that she had entered her fifteenth 
year had made. 

As long as I live, I sJvall preserve the touching 
and melancholy fecollecilon of a charming girl, whom 
I brought up from the age of eight 3rears. Perfectly 
intelligent, but slow-«at the age of eleven she spelt 
as at four. I took parti cuUr'paitis with her reading 
lesson ; I chose interestiiag boo1» ; her heart was 
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touched ; but even in wetting the pages of Paiiut and 
Virginia with her tears, she spek^syllable by syllable. 
I continued her education, and the studies, df gram- 
naar, writing, elocution and music. I made her re* 
cite all the fine scenes of Racine, and no loiiger made 
ber read aloud* Her progress . v^s-'sattsfactorf in 
all the branches of h^r educiition. Ftmyily, at the 
end of two years, I ordered ber<t6 mount the pulpitf 
to read during dinner, f^he took th^ book, andat^ 
tracted general attention by the cbrr<:ctness of her 
readinjf ; nobody ever recited.the4>art.6f £MbeJr «rlch 
more noble, touching^ and varied expressaoo : and 
throughout her life, uii£>itlimateiy too short, the jui^r 
ness of an enlightened spirit, joined to a most piooa 
and elevated souU placed h^r among the numbei^ of 
women to whom. society rejoice (o render a puUk?. 
and generskl ^lomage.* What is this bsrrier raised by 
a fearful imaginatioi^ f Others wtU existaiine and de* 
dare, but this is certain^ that it rather, requires to be 
gently turned, than forcibly leaped over* 

In public edttoation, the days should be occupied 
by an uninterrupted i^urse of duties and amuse* 
ments. Practice, the arr of introducing powerful in« 
citements to emulattoo ; in pleasures, sa in I^oor^ 
let all amusements serve to the 4^velopmenl of tbi^ 
mind, aa to that of the body. Abandon not the choice 
of g^mes ^p the will of children ; they will introduce 
a license with which they would be qutekly fatigt^ed; 
but let the appearance of liberty be maintained ; 
pleasure exists not without it. Propose a new game; 
choose «nd teach innocent pastiases ^ bring 4he remi«. 
niscen^es of your youth to assist the amusements of 
childhood, as you give to Hs. occupations the espe- 
riencef t>f yoiut. studies* t will OKntion the methods 
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which I emplgi'edf iMrely with a vicwvof beipg use- 
fal to people wha devpte thi^oiMlvts Jo , cares which 
have occupkd ine for tft^re tbao twi^i^^y years. Let 
rewards i» uaited to iasportant duties, aa to the moat 
umple Qccuc^tioost . 

In religious cerempniaSf pitpUs with whom the 
mu^c flatters, were si($tBfi^, weve chosen to sing the 
antbejQdy ^ or at. great spleiniuttes^ to execute motetti 
.ot chPToasas^ The altar . of myxChapel at Saint^Geo- 
.niaioLWM. without the baloafrades* Among the schoi^ 
lars who prepared to mske their firat communion, the 
chaplain chos.dhose. who best lowered the Cathe« 
^hism^ toehold ..the c^oth m cpmmunipn days;, the 
-youngest possessors of the rose presented dte.cpnse* 
crafted bread at the ce^'emcpy of |be dedication of 
my chapeL Those wha had obtained gOiad ^cketa 
were the only ones, selecifd 10 gp. first in the pro- 
cession, and- strew flowers ofi thf-path of the Holy 
Sacramemt, ^op the festival of CcHrpua Christi. To 
grant thesf. hoppurf^bk i'»nC;tipna tp pupib distia- 
gaishtd for their ^od CK>ndttCt, ia to unite, in the 
eyes ofj»lU religious duties to social virtuea* 
. Op Thursday. I faa4 always a conoerti children 
who could execute the most triflitm^ piece on the {rii* 
,ano-forte were Usieaed to with as^ much interest jm 
fbe clever s^hular, who rapidly r%n over the key^i* 
The reward of both was equally six good.ppinUy re* 
gistered.in the bocdt of the mufio. mistresses ; aoKmg 
whom* as ainoiig their pupils^ these inspeetiona ex* 
€}i;ed aa emulation, which quickly t)roduced me great 
success in thia part of education. ^ 

Seata.ptaced in a pwtictdar order, and two more 
lamps lighted in a claM— apd behold a fite {pr hapi^ 
youth ! Qn Sunday they danced tp the |>iaao 1 thk 
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instnimeiit luur iiow b^Mmc file hJibitual orchestra in 
friendly partita. By ^auatngl^ffae aiuaic and daociog 
to be well execttted* ihte anuaemeBt tiaefelly coo-' 
firofied the kaaona in Jbolh these ^aceompHahm^ota. ^ 

In winter, at Saint-Germafn, wlteo anow and tee 
|>re vented the scholars from walkirtgf^ aiKl^urof dodr 
amusementst I paased the lioars of recreation^ ki 
making them repeat the tragedj of 'Esthbr. In lilce 
manner, I made tbera learq'someof the i^Otttedies of 
Ibadame de GenKa, in FVeneht Sn^glislt, or Italtmi ; 
her theatre having been translated iftto JboA these 
latter languages. The exact proncmcislHon of Frerich 
is obtained by reciting vi^e t and nothing familial^ 
ises us with die use df foreign latiguages so much as 
repeating dialogues! and dramatic scenes in tbeoi. 

The reward of these exercises^ ^at once -useful und 
nmustngt waa a repreaenttftion df £sthen It alwaya 
toolc place on* Monday or-^rove Tuesday, and was 
repeated instead of the balls and iopusf nients of -the 
Carnival. Thii chef d*<euyre of Rtfcine, composed! 
fbr the royal bbuse of >Sn Cyr, was represented by 
pupils for three successive winter^. Racitie' has so 
perfectly calduliatedi^eefiect of his Sowing and pmn- 
pous lilies, recited by pure and innocent voices ; and 
the part'of Esther was -so in^ft performed by thc^gtrl 
wbo und^rtoc^ it^ that this piece excited a species of 
imerest w^kb k necessarily tos^s m puislic thearres. 
These r^preaenmtlofns wer^ ipoketi too mmllk ^i 
eVery body wlslted to scse them, and it was fauiid bad 
to admit any other spectators ChAn the inmates of 
Ae house* I thought 4o tread the. 'inest nohte and 
konourabfe path, but I waa -mla^l^if^ ; aftoraHats of 
the present Ikiie arc stIU more s^INe^ thaw those of 
the aga of X«attia XIV. Pt;Mie of^inian will be 4»b^- 



Qot withstanding^, m«nt»oa a cireumAiatoee wMcb was 
ertdeifl; to^tnie $ it. it iiot.4^.bla«EieAfait0vvaQ^ty» imuch 
te«s a. dflmg^ejhHift coqliid^trv^ whlcii' h^s young .giils 
to 4tatia(|^aitfb tbeiiitcijveft la thestf exercifes^ The 
idie^ heavy, »id iiieott5eqaential.^»^U;i m abort^.vi^ho 
were uilfortoiiately too diapoaed tii^. deCver dleiii«* 
a«l?€a i^ bhadly to^tbe/Ttc^Hof the ftpt'ld^iiaveraaef^ 
rited ^hehoiiaair^of p>l^itig#e|>aHa«(^ EadteF^iEIiiiQ^ 
«iid Aiiaaiienia.. laac&D^wledguaig tkv^ it iaeifiAalljr 
isriae and i^ht t& «u|i|Mrc^ for e:««r aU die^fricaLre^ 
f(r«8entatYOosm'gtii^'«€tie«kia, I ^itre thia tribute taa 
the vinues «^f yc»udi$, ft«%d it iai^i.h great aati^fitOEkm 
that I render d)6iCithia4iomfl(gl^« . , ^ . - ^ 

Divi&ion ifi^ (bt daases is4iMittspiQiypiifala$ ;a)^a# 
^rid fKipils aeem/|}Qi|iidi^^ fo^n. ^^iaaaaa »§: fiv«*alid- 
.tWeirty, ■-- /*'/ ^ V /.'•"'■ • > ,' '•'. ' "- ' -.- ' 

^With i^gard t0 ohildr^tk. ii^mi sbt' to ei^t yeata 
of ag«, fb«y ^90 whoUy occupied m tbe 4aveiit diiaa 
m )eimiin^ tty r^ad, ^ .fot:pa th# v&m cbaracti^i^ oi 
wdtiag^, and ia fables aak<ited from (boae which, aro 
most cal^vikited for childhood.-^ It is evid<i|i;,:;aa J. J* 
Roiii^aeau ob&ervcs^^h&t^hlldicD eon^iirfrbead itnptr<«- 
feady Jbe fi|oat ainnple tfati^a^; but. in p^^poxMii v» 
^heir ^uti4^rataiidiiig hf ffiian^d» it reclidl»>tb^l ^hUJ^ 
tfoey Itma^ ^ dimr moat aoadar agie. Sw«pl^4|^ 
h«Miniii|e^ and oKfrr«aat}|igvjM»oidd.oi:<tp^ .libildr«iiii 
Reading lessooa ahoidd hi^jABcmi aod T<3^eai^dt . T^ 
teach five-and-tMreuty children to read ai^d write 
quickly^ three mtatresat a are iodidp^oaable. 

Learaing by beairl ia t^ .Mift^ wa.^. of kooiring 
4be. dates and great av^tM.of hiftf>ry* A h^ve trie4 
Argii«neDUitive rea4is^9. fotkif^^ b^ ^^^tfacts, mada 
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hy Che pupils. Those who purstted this method were 
not highly snecessful. 

To fiscu learnt by hearty we should unite th^ care 
of interrogating scholars on ihe things thns acqeired^ 
obliging diem to construct phrases. thesAsels^es, with* 
but confining them to those learnt, which they magr 
eibridge. What signifies it whether diey repeat their 
lesson word for word, if. they relacerthe facta clearly, 
and die precise date is fixqd in their memory i 

Extracts are gdwralfy dry nd unimercatiog, it is 
.true ;.yet they may be of use; but even dNn, J^y 
can only be compared tojcanvass moCintedon a frame; 
^reading will give the focts more at leogtb ; whigh 
in the same manner mayjbe compared- to 4h^ shaded 
tfllks which covjer the scirface of the canvass* 

We shpald keep auray from classes the numerouSf 
we may say innumerable, works composed for the use. 
of youth. Whatever may* be the parity of tht^ mo. 
t^ which they contain, they always. consist of little 
aowsing stories^ and their charm, preveats a taste^for 
wsore serious reading, . Bo<^s of history, and ev^ 
Telemachos, wilLbe seldom read by a youqg person 
wbo possesses A^ik ei Th^odore^ and Jjfs Fniiis €^ 
.Chmt^au^ &c; From, this pumerous library, composed 
^for childre i» ia France, fittgland and Germany, X se« 
lect ot^ storlea writtea fiar the earliest age, abridge 
ments of natural hisiory, tod trUvsIa* What I bece 
submit is tba result oi faperieace. ^ 

, SECT. IV. . ; 

It is necewary to bring up youth to tht; Order and 
cares which prepare woiuen. for the duties of .hbuse* 
keeping. I have iwmarkod that tha mc^fi'iiseful 
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thing is to giye thepi the cdre of their drawers ; hot 
you nuist req^uest tbefaoopur of havtQjS a J^ey.^ 

In Frapce, little girls ^rt; scarcely ^ble to asaume 
these cares before the age of twelve or thirteep ; to 
deliver them to them sooi^r, is to onake them con* 
tract a habit of. disorder, which ceases in time toan-» 
^y them. Until thirteen, the arrangement of others 
should strike the.ns and. give th^^a taste for ord^r* 
Visits to the flrawers of the elder scboiars s)iouid be 
made in th« mo^t upexpected inaDDer^ that the 4DQ}Sr 
chievoas forest^ t. of youth may ootguaid it against 
surprises.— The chcmisi^} fracka^-apd stockings of 
acholars, fromrStx y«ars old to twelve or thirtefi^ 
ahottM be in the foul preaSt ^^ ^bei^ parcels of cleaa 
}iQefi given to them tnicc »*week^ Oth«iis« from 
thirteen to the time <^ ihe.ir dfjnrtttref should re« 
ceive ity coilot mul set-it dowa« ccdfec^ ir and tie U 
up i and c^ry the keys of their drawers or truafca at 
the end of a Utile ehaia, A^t^v(^<i |o lii^ir girdle^ 

To' take care. of your thii^ early^ and to ke^ 
them in-order, is a valuable itabit to contract; ai^ 
to this end we should deprive the richest c)u|dreD of 
the services of domestlcst I know Vf ry well, that 
arrived at the moment of having >pch, tbey will die* 
engage themselves frooi alt thoie Uttle duties wbicb 
often, annoyed them^ and for which they received 
chidings and reprimands f. but, their Hkvv ^^^ order 
will be rs(ablisbed, they, will not btar to see confu- 
sion among their clotbies, which will be better sewedt 
&c. and we knoWf generallyt that we clan oe^her com« 
maod, nor judge well, ejceept in^a situatiqun or in re. 
gard to an art,,of which we ha¥>e practised or studied 
the rules* Pinally, if th^ inconstancy of fortune^ ex- 
amples of which have beeu 90 multiplied in our days, 
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precipitates a woman from the state of competence 
or riches, which she enjoyed, into total destitution,— > 
accustomed to order, economy, and propriety, she 
will never fall into the horrors of misery ; if oti\y a 
hunkble pallet remains to her, it will be decenu 

For several years I have seeii women whom for* 
tune h^d equally ill-treated ; and I have remarlced 
the difference which in similar situations was estab- 
lished between the automatons, accustomed from 
their infancy ^to bedfellow edy served and xlressed, 
snd those whom a better education secured from the 
disorders of poverty. I entered the hovel of a Creole, 
formerly possessing four hundred thousand livres 
a^year, a lady of the old court, and wh6« perhaps, in 
her youth attracted all eyes in the gallery of Ver- 
•ailles, by the nchQess of her apparefl and jewels^ 
and embalmed the air as she walked with the per* 
fomes of which she made use. This iemale I saw, 
old, ugly, and dirty, lodged in a little attic in Paris. 
Time had brought on h<*r age and wrinkles^ and these 
defects were added to her ugliness, and the disgust 
which her person and habitation inspired. She was 
dressed in dirty linen, and a gown full of slits ; her 
akin was discoloured with dirt; and hel* bed showed 
that she slept in it without taking the pains to make 
it. A taUe fn the middle of. the room was^oTered 
with dishes and bottles, which had remained From 
the preceding day^s dinner ; a cupi in which she ivas 
going to take her chocolate, she had put on the tabl^e 
with her false hair, combs, and a broken bottle whicl 
contained a little Auile antique^ a taste for fashion^ 
never quiuing womi^n who consldit- neither their 
age nor their situation in the world. I have also 
seen, with the delightful sentiment which unites with 
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humanity, a woman ruined by ^he mukiplie4 events 
of Qnr. revolution, resist the approaQhes of misery by 
honourable efFor^ abaupdon the jCcUit of luxury, but 
still observe the gre^itest propriety. Her chamber 
contained little furniture, and there was not a single 
article which possessed anjc value y yet t remained 
with pleasure in her modest4^elling« A deal table, 
well kept, surpassed in appearance the woods of the 
Indies which have not been sp carefully attended to ; 
white curtains, a well swept floor,, sprinkled with 
fresh water*— and some vasea^ containing Sowers 
newly gathered, still pecfumed the air which she 
breathed; the wprk-basket, ; placed near t^e straw 
bed of the proprietor of this simple dwelling, united 
to present.to all eyes the invaluable advanta^ ol in- 
dustry and ^rrangemet^t. Formerly rich^ she now 
lived upon the labour of her hands;, and I have car- 
ried her very fine embroideries, which Mfere quickly 
executed, iind imagiii^d^ with that good. taste which 
3o much enbaocea the value of workr These two 
Jctures which I bare driiwn, are naoat acrupulously 
true* 

The schdlars of Ee^uen^^ apriyed itt the a|^ in 
which we begin to value educationi . learned why I 
obliged them to keep> their clothes ia cmieo atnd 
to sweep their rooms ^ and iap Srtitci reproaching 
me with the punishments which -afflicted them in 
their youth, they thanked me for this sahitary cus- 
tom. It must be confessed though the cares of a 
house cannot be acquired' by practice in a school; 
w£ can otAy give the thepry, and form the judgment 
on this important subject ; the wisest institutions can- 
not remedy this inconvenience* It is with her pa- 
reota alone, thai a girl can give her&elf to the details 
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necessmiy to be known^ fo keep a house ; and the 
^ lage foresight of a mother, is confiding cares to 

youth, is essentiaUjr to be consulted. 

Madame de Maintenoa, in requiring the inmates 
[ ofSu Cyr to go iu procession to fetch their dishes, 

J and place them with their own hands on the table of 

the refectory, at the dinner hour, surely had it in 
t Tiew only to diminish the pHde of young girls of 

) ' distinction, educated in this stiperb establishment* 

• To carry dishesTeady looked from one place to ano- 

ther, can teach" nothing in the administration of 

* household affairs; and how inmy things must be 
! learnt, to keep even a poor, not to mention a compe- 
tent or opulent house ! 

To make their bedsy sweep theif chambers and 
class-rooms, even to do the service of the table, are, 
I think; things which we should oblige pupils to un- 
derstand ; their frocks and linen should also be all 
made by themselves. X have tridd to teach my girls 
to wash and iron; t even thought,' bnie year, of 
making them pickle vegetables forwinter, mike pre- 
serves, &c. But I quic)tly repented of trusting 
muslins to ttu^r hot and ill managed irons, and 
fruits, sugar, &e. to tfheir inevitable desire to taste. 
I do not say that they cannot be employed m these 
sorts rf things ; I represent with truth that which I 
tried, and in which I failed of success. I think, 
that this kind of instruction cannot be giVeti ^ntil 
eighteen. 

Accomplishments employ an immense titne, and 
an education must be commenced very early for a 
pupil to possess them in an eminent degree, and at 
the same time have her mind, heart and memory 
cultit<ated. It !s distressmg to think, that whofe 
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hours must be perseveringly employed to teach per- 
forming perfectly on the harp and piano ; yet I caa 
boa^t of obtaining great success with all scholars 
irho reinain'ed wnh me eight or ten yeats. All who 
dnly remained tw6 or three, departed with some ac- 
qaireiS^nts, but they were still far from giymg a just 
idea of the whole of ttoy ^laft of educati6n. Un- 
f^ished and finished educdttiohs, vir6 in the propor- 
tion of forty five to fifty, which must necessarily 
prevent justice being done to an establishment iii 
which patents, because they pay, generally shorten 
the time of instruction as much as they can. The 
institutions of princes are alone exempt from these 
serious inconveniences* 

SECT. V. 

We often meet with liappy visionaries, who, in 
their dreams, pursuing th^ teau ideatmor2My as well 
as physically, think that youth should be actuated 
by the love of right alone, and blame all rewards 
granted in classes ; Purely their eyes are shut to the 
actions of men, — for emulation, the hope of rewards 
and honours, have never failed to lead them to great 
actions, 

: Young ladies' boarding-schools in France, owing 

to the spirit of Fivalry produced by a great cotnpeti- 

f tion, have perhaps, carried th^ pomp of their exami- 
nations too far ; but the severe critics of our papers 
on this abuse are also carried too far ; it was easy to 
repress it by a single hint from the ministry charged 
with public instruction, and we should not have 
given to foreigners every false idea of these estab- 
lishments in which interest, combined with princi|)le, 
generrily causes religion and morality to prevail. 
A a 
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lo every institution I bad great diffif^lty in main- 
taining the moderate degree of my punishments. 
Music mistresseSf impatient at a sopata badly played, 
would often wish to apply my greatest punishme&t 
for this offence^ which was^ to dine alone ^tsL table 
without a clothf that for this simple reason bore the 
imposing denomination of the wooden table. I op-i^ 
posed myself to these desires, and acquired from 
some the character of a very weak instructress* 

Punishments in ancient, French monasteries were 
80 unreasonable, that a single example may g\ve a 
just idea of them. I wish I could transmit the fol- 
lowing anecdote with the simple and noble, grace 
which the marechale de fieauvau imparted to eveiy 
thing she related ; it was from her I heard it. 

Educated at Port.Ro} al, the marechale de Beau- 
vau, daughter of the duke de Rohan. Chabot, then 
six years of age, in this house found herself asso- 
ciaied with the daughters of the most illustrious fami- 
lies in France. One of them was so unfxirtunate as 
to steal a piece of six francs ; she was only five years 
old. -Animated by the strong desire of eradicating 
for ever the principle of so base a vice, the nuns as- 
sembled, and condemned the young boarder to be 
hanged. A pulley is fixed to the ceiHiigof an apart- 
ment, a basket is suspended to it by means of a cord 
and the little girl is soon drawn up to the ceiling ; 
the nuns and scholars marched under the basket, 
singing a De Prafun4is ; the marechale de Beauvau 
passing in her turn, raised her head, and cried to 
her companiou, £^ tumorte? Fjus encore^ replied 
the little unfortunate, through the reeds of her bas- 
ket. Thirty years after , this ridiculous and blame- 
able scene, the marechale often met with the little 
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girl that was j^hged, then a duchess at the court of 
Versailles^ and never failed to accost her with ^ 

JEs tu morte ? to have the pleasure of still hearing her 
artless Pas encore^ 

How miich mischief is there in such a puoishment ! 
Who would believfe that at that time the good Kol« 
lin was writing tales for the scholars of Port^RoyaH 
(these stories unfoitttuately are lost.) Assuredly he 
did not make the laws. 

If pumahmenta are made use of, they shoidd be 
appropriated (uu-efully. A single child is generally 
puiiiahed enough for. a whole eiass^ The art of pu** 
oishing with judgment is wanting in preceptors, go- 
veraesses, and even passionate parents, who conclude 
by sti;il(ing -their children^ and often by giving mis- 
chievous blows to those who are most dear to them.* 

Rewards given with perse^t^rstnce aad equity^ gra- 
dually acq^jire the highest influence, and in schools 
honour takes part in them. I have, however, learnt 
by experience, that when a recompense is so marked 
as to attract the notice of the uoorld^ it attains too 
great a value. I would not, therefore, recommend 
as a reward of character, the use of the rose, as given 
in my establishment every three months, by result 
of a general scrutiny. 1 his reward of good charac- 
ter, or mildness, had too much eflect ; girls of four- ^' 
teen or fifteen, not obtaining it^ and fearing to dis- 

* I have already said, that thej (preceptors) should never be aetnated 
by passion, temper, or capriee. This is one of the greatest detects in 
natters of education, because it never escapes the penetrating eyes of «^ 

scholars, but renders all the good qualities of the master almost nuga- 
tory, while it takes away nearly nil authority from his advice and re- 
monstrance. What is still more vexatious, those who are the most 
passionate, are the least aware of it, and will often receive with a bad 
gract (he communications of those who warn them of it ; which is, how- 
ever, perhaps the kindest t^ce a friend can do them. (Rollin, Trait6 ^ 
des Eludes.) 
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plefl»e their parentSf or be removed firom the esta^ 
» bibbmeiit, melted into teats^ or fainted ; and on the 

day of this distribution, laces were cat in all corners 
of my principal class-room. 

So great a sensation excited in yoang hearts ap- 
peared to me to be dangerous, and I became alarm- 
td at it. 
It should at least be i«marl»d, that I hare sfaeirii 
I no undue enthusiasm in my institutions. I think 

that, die prize of mildness and good character may 
be idenufied with that which is due co ^e-eminence, 
stace these qualities are found naturally united ; do- 
cility mad equality of temper beisg the true steps 
which conduct youth to success. If We meet with 
a young person of gr«at sweetness of temper, but 
#ithout capacity, we should discover some particu- 
lar manner of rewarding her. 
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